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increasingly influential in Arabia, Palestine, Syria and 
the Jazira from the fourth/ninth century onwards. 
Seljuq sultan (r. 487-98/1094-1105) when the Franks 


arrived in the Levant. 
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Bilad al-sham À geographical area encompassing much of the 
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Euphrates in the east. 

Bohemond À common name for Frankish rulers of Antioch. 
During this period, it refers to the famous First 
Crusader and ruler of Antioch Bohemond I 
(r. 491-504/1098-1111). 

Byzantine Empire À Greek-speaking Orthodox Christian dynasty and 
empire based in Constantinople, successors to the 
eastern Roman Empire. A key player in the eastern 
Mediterranean throughout the Middle Ages. 

Danishmendids À Türkmen dynasty who ruled parts of Anatolia 
during the late fifth/eleventh and early sixth/twelfth 
century. 

Dinar À gold coin, the highest value currency circulating 
in Syria during the fifth/eleventh and sixth/twelfth 
centuries 

Dugaq b. Tutush Son of Tutush, ruler of Damascus (r. 488-97/ 
1095-1104). 

Fatimid Caliphate À Shï'i Isma‘ili dynasty based in Cairo, whose 
trading networks and territories stretched across the 
Mediterranean, encompassing much of North Africa, 
Sicily and the Syrian littoral. 

Franks (Franj/Ifranj) Arabic term derived from the western 
term Franks. Used to designate the western European 
Crusaders and settlers in the Near East during the 
sixth/twelfth and seventh/thirteenth centuries. 

Great Seljuq Originally a coalition of Turkic tribes who migrated 

Sultanate westwards from the Eurasian steppe into Iran and Iraq 
in the mid-fifth/eleventh century, thereafter becoming 
the major Sunni Muslim power in the Islamic Near 
East. Their capital was initially based in Baghdad, and 
later Isfahan. 
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Ibn al-‘Adim 
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Mahmud b. Nasr 
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À peace treaty negotiated between two or more 
parties. 

Aleppan historian (d. 660/1262). 

Mosul-born historian (d. 630/1233). 

A leader of a group of Türkmen who were in the 
employ of the Mirdasid dynasty of Aleppo during the 
450s/1060s and 460s/1070s (d. 462/1069-70). 
Damascene-born politician and historian 

(d. 555/1160). 

Najm al-Din, member of the Agqrtugid dynasty who 
ruled Aleppo (r. 512-16/1117-22). 

À Persian bureaucratic mechanism, used by the 
Seljugs to allocate land tax revenues from specific 
territories to individuals. 

À common name for Frankish rulers of Edessa. 
During the period covered in this book, it refers to 
Joscelyn I of Tell Bashir and Edessa (r. 513-25/ 
1119-31). 

Ruler of Mosul (r. 489-95/1096-1101) and leading 
commander of the Syrian armies that were defeated 
by the armies of the First Crusade outside Antioch in 
491/1098. 

Khidma has multiple possible interpretations. A literal 
translation would be ‘service’. Chroniclers use the 
term to describe allegiances formed between political 
elites. 

The khutba is the sermon given in mosques prior to 
midday prayers on Friday. The naming of a caliph 
and or sultan at the start of the sermon denoted an 
acknowledgement of their sovereignty and legitimacy 
over that settlement. 

Mirdasid ruler of Aleppo (r.452-53/1060-1 and 
457-68/1065-76) during initial Seljug incursions 
into northern Syria. 
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Malik Shah 


Mamluks 


Mawdud 
Mirdasids 


Muhammad I 
b. Malik Shah 
Muslim b. Quraysh 


Nawakiya 


Nizam al-Mulk 


Notables 


Nural-Din 


Philaretos 
Brachamios 


Seljuq sultan (r. 465-85/1073-92) who led a military 
campaign into northern Syria in the winter months of 
479/1086G-7. 

Sunni dynasty of Turkic slave soldiers, who ruled 
much of the Near East between the seventh/thirteenth 
and ninth/fifteenth centuries. 

Ruler of Mosul (r. 502-7/1108-13). 

Arab dynasty who ruled Aleppo for much of the fifth/ 
eleventh century. Had strong ties to the Banu Kilab 
and Numayr tribal groups. 

Seljuq sultan (r. 498-511/1105-18). 


Sharaf al-Dawla Muslim b. Quraysh, Uqaylid ruler of 
Mosul and Aleppo (r.472-80/1080-7). 

À term used by the Arabic chronicler Sibt b. al-Jawzi 
to designate à series of T'ürkmen groups who operated 
in Syria and Anatolia in the late fifth/eleventh and 
early sixth/twelfth centuries. 

Vizier to the Seljuq sultans Alp Arslan and Malik 
Shah. Probably the most influential figure in fifth/ 
eleventh century Seljug politics. 

The urban elites in the major settlements (4/-4‘yan) 
who tended to play central roles in the day-to-day 
administration of the towns and cities. 

Son of Zengi, grandson of Agsunqur. The second 
leader of the Sunni j#had movement against the Franks 
during the sixth/twelfth century. Ruler of Mosul, 
Aleppo, Damascus and, briefly, Egypt (d. 569/1174). 
An Armenian rebel, general and Byzantine governor 
of Edessa and Antioch, who later converted to Sunni 
Islam. 

A religious judge, usually drawn from the social elite 
of the major urban centres. 

Leader of a local urban militia (see zhdath above). 
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Ridwan b. Tutush 


Roger of Salerno 


Romanos Diogenes 


IV 


Saladin 


Sibt b. al-Jawzi 


Sultan 


Sulayman 


b. Qutlumush 


Tancred 
Thimal b. Salih 


Tughtegin 


Türkmen 


Tutush b. Alp 
Arslan 
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Son of Tutush and ruler of Aleppo (r. 488-507/ 
1095-1104) during the early Crusading period. 
Frankish ruler of Antioch (r. 506-13/1112-19), killed 
while fighting an Aleppan force at the battle of the 
Field of Blood in 513/1119. 

Byzantine emperor (r. 460-3/1068-71) who 
campaigned in Syria in 461/1068-9, and was 
defeated by Seljuq forces at the battle of Manzikert in 
463/1071. 

Legendary figure (d. 589/1193), best known for 
recovering Jerusalem from Frankish possession in 
583/1187. The third leader of the sixth/twelfth- 
century Sunni j#had movement against the Franks. 
Ruler of Egypt, Damascus, Aleppo, and the key figure 
in the rise of the Ayyubid dynasty. 

À preacher and historian. Born in Baghdad, he spent 
most of his adult life in Syria. 

À literal translation into English would be ‘power’. 
During the period covered in this book, it is generally 
used to refer to the ruler, ‘sultan’, of the Great Seljuq 
Sultanate. 

Cousin to the Sultan Malik Shah and Tutush of 
Damascus. Ruler of several territories in Anatolia and 
Antioch (r.476-8/1076-8). 

Frankish ruler of Antioch (r. 504-6/1110-12). 
Mirdasid ruler of Aleppo (r. 433-49/1042-57 and 
453-4/1061-2). 

Ruler of Damascus during the early Crusading period 
(r. 497-522/1104-28). 

Nomadic herds people and warriors who began to 
migrate from the Eurasian steppe to Syria and adjacent 
lands from the mid-fifth/eleventh century onwards. 
Ruler of Damascus (r. 471-88/1078-95) and later 
Aleppo. Son of Seljuq Sultan Alp Arslan, and brother 
to Sultan Malik Shah. 
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Umayyads 


Usama b. Munqidh 


Vizier 


Yaghi-Siyan 


Zangi 


Sunni dynasty of caliphs who established their capital 
in Damascus during the first/seventh and early 
second/eighth centuries. 

Member of the Banu Mungidh (d. 584/1188) 
dynasty, based at Shayzar in northern Syria. Usama 
was a poet and writer who migrated between most of 
the major Muslim courts of the Near East during the 
sixth/twelfth century. 

(Wazir) chief minister or adviser to secular and 
religious rulers in the medieval Islamic world. 

Ruler of Antioch (480-91/1087-98), who 
commanded the garrison against the First Crusaders 
during the siege of Antioch. 

Son of Aqsunqur and father to Nur al-Din. The first 
of the three leaders of the Sunni j#had movement 
against the Franks during the sixth/twelfth century. 
Ruler of Mosul, Aleppo and Edessa (d. 541/1146). 
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Introduction: Defining and Exploring the 
Political World of Bilad al-sham 


hroughout 442-522/1050-1128, bilad al-sham (Syria) was subjected 

to a series of military incursions from the east and west by the nomadic 
Seljuq Turks and European Crusaders. These invasions complicated the 
power dynamics in a frontier zone already beset by multiple conflicts fought 
along several ethno-cultural and religious contours. Most historical stud- 
ies of this period place special emphasis on the unprecedented arrival of the 
Frankish Crusaders from 490/1097 onwards. Rather than adopting the tra- 
ditional approach of western historiography, namely, of analysing this era 
through the lens of the Crusades, this book seeks to place the First Crusade 
and the formation of the Latin east within the broader framework of Syrian 
history. 

It does so by reinterpreting the broad strategic picture in late fifth/ 
eleventh- and early sixth/twelfth-century Syria; contending that the urban 
centres of Damascus and Aleppo should be seen as politically diverse, and 
subject to local dynastic forces that cut across wider Byzantine, Fatimid and 
Seljuq polities. This new model is then used to contextualise the initial reac- 
tions of Syria’s ruling elite to the foundation of the Crusader states. 

The Arabic term bilad al-sham is most commonly translated as “Syria”. 
Yet for most Arabic chroniclers writing between the fifth and seventh centu- 
ries (eleventh and thirteenth centuries), 4/-sham’s geographical delineations 
were far more extensive. The definitions provided by the fourth/tenth-century 
geographers Ibn Hawqal (d. after 367/978) and al-Muqaddasi (d. 381/991) 
were adopted in most of the surviving chronicles.' Ibn Hawqal provided the 
clearest textual (and cartographical, see the cover image) representation of the 
physical boundaries of 4/-sham during this period: 
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BLACK SEA 


BYZANTIUM 


MEDITERRANEAN 


SYRIA 
SEA ” 


Fourth/tenth 
century definition 


EGYPT of bilad al-sham 
Ÿ 


Figure I.1 Ibn Hawqal and al-Muqaddasÿs definition of bélad al-sham 


on the west is the bzhr al-rum [Mediterranean Sea], on the east the desert 
from Ailah to the Euphrates, and along this river to bilad al-rum [country 
of the Romans, meaning Byzantium or Anatolia] the northern frontier 


(al-thugur) is bilad al-rum, and the southern frontier is Egypt.? 


This description provides the definition of bélad al-sham used in this book, 
with particular emphasis placed on northern 4/-sham and the environs of 
Aleppo. In addition to bilad al-sham, various other geographical labels can 
be found in the medieval Arabic source materials. These include appellations 
such as bilad al-rum (the country of the Romans or Byzantines), generally 
used to refer to Anatolia, bilad antakiya (the country of Antioch) and, most 


pertinently, bilad halab (the country of Aleppo).* Although the meaning of 
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these terms could fluctuate depending upon the context in which they were 
used, they typically refer to major settlements and the attendant rural areas that 
had traditionally fallen under the dominion of specific city-states or empires.* 

Bilad al-sham encompassed an extensive and diverse territorial area, inhab- 
ited by a polyglot population drawn from a broad range of ethno-cultural and 
confessionally diverse backgrounds. This included Arab, Armenian and Syriac 
peoples of varying devotional beliefs, comprising Sunni Muslims, Syrian 
Orthodox and Melkite Christians, Jewish communities, and Shï'i groups such 
as the Twelver Shïi inhabitants of Aleppo and the Nizari Isma‘ili sect often 
labelled the ‘Assassins’. 

Between the second/eighth and fifth/eleventh centuries, Syria had expe- 
rienced a prolonged period of neglect following the demise of the Umayyad 
dynasty and the relocation of the Sunni Abbasid Caliphate from Damascus 
to Baghdad in 132/750.5 As a consequence, Iraq enjoyed centuries of financial 
prosperity while Syria’s influence dwindled.f This was perhaps best repre- 
sented by the absence of any newly constructed notable Muslim monuments 
in the region between 132 and 483/750 and 1090, indicative of a pronounced 
regional decline which had clear political ramifications. 

The subsequent disintegration of Abbasid authority in the first half 
of the fourth/tenth century resulted in the development of the ‘Muslim 
Commonwealth” throughout the Islamic Near East.” In northern Syria, the 
Abbasid power vacuum was initially filled by the northern Syrian branch 
of the Shï'i Arab Hamdanid dynasty (r. Aleppo 336-94/948-1003). The 
catastrophic sack of Aleppo by Byzantine forces in 351/962 is viewed as the 
starting point of an extended period of regional ‘anarchy” and decline, which 
marked the nadir of Aleppan autonomy.* Afterwards, the Hamdanids and 
their successors in Aleppo, the Mirdasids (from 415/1024), were reduced to 
minor players in the larger struggle between Byzantium to the north and west, 
and the emerging Fatimid Caliphate to the south, who captured much of 
Palestine and southern Syria in a series of successful military campaigns in the 
late fourth/tenth century.? 

The ensuing collapse of Byzantine and Fatimid influence and their ties 
to local rulers of Arab, Armenian and Syriac descent from the mid-fifth/ 
eleventh century produced à fissiparous political environment in bilad al- 
sham. From 453/1062 onwards, Syria was ruled by a patchwork of small 
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city-states and lordships with varying allegiances to the assorted ethno-reli- 
gious groups and factions who held strategic interests in the region. The fol- 
lowing fifty years saw successive invasions by the nomadic Seljuq Turks and 
the Frankish Crusaders insert a series of new military elites into this complex 
frontier zone. 

In recent decades, this final, destabilising series of events and the complex 
power dynamics they provoked have proved to be à compelling subject for 
historical enquiry. This book provides à reinterpretation of the underlying 
political situation in bilad al-sham during one of the most turbulent periods 
in the region’s history. 


Historiographical Overview 


Crusader studies do not exist in isolation, and there is a wealth of excellent 
historical research on the political situation in Syria and Palestine between 442 
and 522/1050 and 1128. Aside from Crusade historiography, there are several 
perspectives from which historians have traditionally approached the political 
world of bilad al-sham during this time frame. Chief among them are the 
fields of Islamic history, Byzantine history and the study of native Christian 
and Jewish communities of the Near East. One of the main challenges of writ- 
ing this book has been uniting these diverse historiographical branches. 

The main foundation for any research in the area remains the scholarship 
of Claude Cahen, especially his seminal 1940 study of northern Syria at the 
time of the Crusades."” The comprehensive nature of the work — covering 
Arabic and Latin source material, topography, archaeology and secular soci- 
ety, in addition to providing an analysis of the social and political history of the 
region from the late fifth/eleventh century to theend of the seventh/thirteenth 
century — has ensured it retains an important place in modern scholarship. 
Cahen also stressed the need to place the Crusades within their regional con- 
text, a determination central to this book’s approach." 

Aside from Cahen, the most recent study of northern Syria during this 
period is that of Taef El-Azhari.”? El-Azhari provided a detailed historical nar- 
rative of events between 463 and 549/1070 and 1154, while also outlining 
why members of the Seljuq dynasty failed to retain control of Aleppo and 
Damascus. Suhayl Zakkars The Emirate of Aleppo, published in 1971, provides 


the most comprehensive account of fifth/eleventh century-Aleppan political 
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history. Similar to El-Azhari, Zakkar placed emphasis on reconstructing a 
thorough chronology of events." 

Another way historians have approached the subject is through cross- 
cultural diplomacy. Michael Kôhler’s detailed treatment of regional diplomatic 
contacts during the sixth/twelfth century is perhaps the most significant of 
these works. The central thesis of Kôhler’s work is that the fractured political 
environment provoked by the arrival of Seljuq rulers in Syria from 463/1071, 
which was then compounded between 485 and 488/1092 and 1095 by a pro- 
tracted Seljuq succession crisis, enabled the newly established Frankish polities 
to quickly assimilate themselves into the regional alliance system. 

Carole Hillenbrand’s influential research on the Islamic perspec- 
tives of the Crusades is also hugely significant, providing a comprehensive 
overview of the diverse Islamic experiences of the Crusades in the eastern 
Mediterranean.” Hillenbrand dated the period of crisis which struck the 
Islamic Near East to a series of untimely deaths among the Fatimid and Seljuq 
ruling elite between 485 and 487/1092 and 1094, but largely agreed with 
Kôhler’s argument for the swift integration of Frankish potentates into the 
political world of bilad al-sham." The extent to which Kôhler, Hillenbrand 
and El-Azhari were able to demonstrate the importance of developments in 
the fifth/eleventh century to the early Crusader period has influenced how 
this book is structured. 

Major urban settlements in Syria have also been the focus of detailed 
historical enquiry. Damascus is extremely popular in this regard, with no less 
than three separate modern studies of this period by Thierry Bianquis, Mariam 
Yared-Riachi and Jean-Michel Mouton.” Aside from Zakkar’s work, Aleppo 
has also received attention from Ross Burns, who has published a broad his- 
tory of the city, whilst Jean Sauvaget, Nikita Elisséeff, Eugen Gaube and Heinz 
Wirth have also published work focusing on the northern Syrian metropolis.'$ 
Stefan Heidemann has examined the urban and economic development of 
Raqqa and Harran.” 

In addition to individual cities, historical studies have also focused on the 
political and religious factions and groups operating within Syria and the sur- 
rounding areas. Research by Stefan Heidemann, John France and Nicholas 
Morton has looked to highlight the important role played by Arab dynasties 
during the fifth/eleventh and early sixth/twelfth centuries.?° These important 
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works have established the influence wielded by the Syrian-based Arab tribes 
prior to and following the First Crusade. 

There is also a long historiographical tradition surrounding the Great 
Seljuq Sultanate.®! Although Seljug history is currently undergoing a minor 
resurgence, best represented by Andrew Peacock’s The Great Seljuk Empire, 
the most recent scholarship focusing on the situation in Syria remains the work 
of El-Azhari mentioned above. Alexander Beihammer’s work on Anatolia 
during the late fifth/eleventh and early sixth/twelfth centuries, which also 
touched upon events in northern Syria, is another significant contribution to 
the field.2? 

There are additional historiographical branches centred upon other major 
factions and groups operating in the region. The Fatimid Caliphate, Byzantine 
Empire, Armenian Cilicia and the Nizari Isma‘li Assassins have all been the 
subject of intense historical research. With the exception of the work of 
Bianquis and Beihammer, developments in Syria remain à minority field of 
inquiry in Fatimid and Byzantine historiography, with most studies focusing 
on their respective power bases in Cairo and Constantinople.” 

The Frankish polities founded at the end of the fifth/eleventh century, 
normally labelled the ‘Crusader states’, were the final political group active in 
the region during this period.” Perhaps the most popular of the subsidiary his- 
toriographical fields, historians of the Near Eastern Crusading movement have 
also relegated northern Syria to a peripheral role, with the majority of research 
concentrating on Jerusalem and Palestine. The work of Thomas Asbridge, 
particularly his study of the Principality of Antioch in the early sixth/twelfth 
century, provides insight into the Antiochene perspective.” 

Since the publication of Hillenbrand’s hugely influential work, the Islamic 
perspectives of the Crusades have become integrated into the mainstream of 
Crusader historiography. Although there were attempts to analyse the conflict 
from Muslim viewpoints before Hillenbrand, particularly by Cahen, Sivan 
and Kôhler, it has become an increasingly popular research subject.” There 
has also been extensive research on the history of the Crusader states in Arabic 
by scholars from the Arabophone world. The final areas of historiographical 
discussion are frontiers in the Middle Ages, cross-cultural contacts in Sicily 
and Iberia, in addition to archaeological and topographical research on Syria 
and Palestine.? 
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The Primary Sources 


This book relies upon source materials written in a diverse range of languages. 
Although the principal focus will be placed on Arabic literary sources dating 
from the fifth/eleventh to ninth/fifteenth centuries, translations of Greek, 
Syriac, Persian, Latin and Armenian sources will be utilised to supplement the 
Arabic texts. 


Arabic Sources 


Annalistic chronicles or universal histories, #4 rikh in Arabic, are one of the 
most valuable sources of information for developments in bilad al-sham 
during this period. The customary format adopted in these chronicles was to 
provide yearly entries, usually dating from the foundation of Islam or the time 
of Creation. 

The earliest Arabic source utilised in this book is that of Yahya b. Sa’id 
al-Antaki. Yahya b. Sa’id al-Antaki (d. 425/1034) was a Melikite Christian 
historian who was born around the year 370/980 and died shortly after his 
chronicle breaks off in 425/1034.% In the early part of his career he was attached 
to the Fatimid court, but was forced to flee Egypt following the persecution 
of Christian groups by the Caliph al-Hakim (r. 386-411/996-1021) in the 
early fifth/eleventh century. Thereafter, al-Antaki moved to Byzantine-held 
Antioch in 405/1014-15.% His chronicle focuses on events in Syria, Egypt 
and the Byzantine Empire, and utilised Greek and local Christian sources in 
addition to works in Arabic.® This assimilation of material from different 
linguistic traditions, combined with al-Antakïs presence in Antioch, grants 
the author unique insights into cross-cultural entanglements in northern Syria 
during the early fifth/eleventh century. 

Further details about Syria during this period are provided by the writings 
of AI-Mwayyad ff1-Din al-Shirazi (d. 470/1078), a Persian Isma‘li adminis- 
trator who also served as a courtier at the Fatimid court in Cairo. Between 
446 and 450/1054 and 1058, AI-Mw’ayyad fl-Din was dispatched to Aleppo 
on a diplomatic mission by the Fatimid Caliph al-Mustansir. AI-Muw’ayyad 
was tasked with persuading various Arab and Kurdish polities in Syria and 
Mesopotamia to form a coalition against the then nascent threat posed by the 
Seljuq Turks.* Al-Mw’ayyad f1-Din, who died in 470/1078, provides the sole 
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Fatimid perspective on events in Syria between 442 and 522/1050 and 1128. 
Another early Egyptian source is the History of the Patriarchs of Alexandria, à 
collection of Coptic and Arabic historiographical writing that reports on the 
lives of the Coptic patriarchs of Alexandria, and the information they received 
through their religious and political networks, from the first to the seventh/ 
thirteenth centuries.* Throughout the sections covering this time frame, the 
authors make repeated references to important events in Egypt, and occasion- 
ally in Syria. 

Chronologically, the next literary source are the sermons of the Damascene 
scholar and preacher ‘Ali ibn Tahir al-Sulami (d. 500/1106), which were 
recorded in the ktab al-jihad.% Al-Sulami provides the earliest Syrian-based 
reaction to the arrival of the Franks, and although the work is a theoretical 
treatise on the concept of j:had, the date of composition and the focus of the 
work make it a valuable source.*f 

Abu Ya’la Ibn al-Qalanisÿs (d. 555/1160) Dhayl ta’rikh Dimashgq is one 
of the most important historical sources for this project. As Niall Christie has 
outlined, modern historians know relatively little about Ibn al-Qalanisi, aside 
from his reputation as a man of literature and political skill, having held the 
position of 74 #5 of Damascus on two occasions.” This political experience 
lends authority to his writing, whilst his occupation of such a high-ranking 
position meant that he would have had access to a wide variety of official source 
material relating to the history of the city.* Ibn al-Qalanisi provided ‘the oldest 
extant Arabic account of the First and Second Crusades’.*” This, combined 
with its relatively early translation into English and French, has ensured that 
Ibn al-Qalanisÿs chronicle is a vital source for historians of Syria during the 
first half of the sixth/twelfth century.“ However, there are several problematic 
aspects relating to the chronicle, namely, that Ibn al-Qalanisi does not quote 
his sources directly, and that he frequently displays a partiality for the Burid 
dynasty (ruled Damascus 497-549/1104-1154) in his writing. 

Muhammad b. al-‘Azimi (d. after S56/1161) wrote the earliest extant 
Aleppan chronicle for this time frame.“ Despite a partial French translation 
by Frédéric Monot of the years 518-38/1124-44, and a more recent English 
translation of the early Crusading period by Alex Mallett, the source is widely 
under-utilised in modern historiography.* Unfortunately, even less is known 
about al-‘Azimi than Ibn al-Qalanisi. It is probable that he lived until after 
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556/1161, because extracts of his non-extant History of Aleppo have been 
found for this date in later sources, whilst al-‘Azimi provided a birth date of 
483/1090-1 for himself in his universal chronicle.# He taught in an Aleppan 
madrasa and was the son of a r4#s, having been born into the influential 
al-Tanukhi family of Aleppo.“ The annual entries in his surviving work tend 
to be brief, whilst the lack of citation of the author’s sources is a further con- 
cern, necessitating careful handling. Despite the dearth of information about 
the author and concerns about the text, it is a vital source for historians of this 
period. 

Ali Ibn al-Hasan Ibn ‘Asakir (d. 571/1176) belonged to the prominent 
Banu ‘Asakir family of Damascus, who produced a succession of Shafrischolars 
between 470 ad 660/1077 and 1261. Ibn ‘Asakir spent some years travelling 
in the east and made a pilgrimage to Mecca, but spent the majority of his career 
in Damascus, where he entered the orbit of prominent figures such as Nur 
al-Din, and was present for Saladin’s entry into his home town in 570/1174.“ 
Nur al-Din encouraged Ibn ‘Asakir to complete his great biographical diction- 
ary, which records all the people of note who inhabited or visited Damascus, in 
addition to prominent individuals from Aleppo, Ba’albek and Ramla. 

Ahmad b. Yusuf Ibn al-Azraq al-Fariqi (d. after 572/1176-7) was 
employed in the service of Timurtash b. Il-ghazi, the second Artuqjid ruler of 
Mayyafariqin, and the Georgian King Dimitri.‘ During his life he spent time 
in Amid, Mosul, Baghdad and Damascus. Whilst in the employ of these rulers, 
he would in all probability have had access to official records and chancery doc- 
uments.% His Tarikh al-Mayyafariqin wa-Amid was written in two phases, 
the first in S60/1164-5S and the second before his death in 572/1176-7.# 

Usama b. Murshid b. ‘Ali (d. 584/1188), better known as Usama b. 
Munqjidh, was a member of the Banu Munqidh family, who were based in the 
fortress of Shayzar in northern Syria during the late fifth/eleventh and early 
sixth/twelfth centuries. The strategic importance of Shayzar, with the castle 
controlling access to one of the few bridges that crossed the River Orontes, 
enabled the Banu Munqgjidh to play a significant role in northern Syrian poli- 
tics, until an earthquake in 552/1157 destroyed the castle and killed the major- 
ity of the family. Usama b. Munqidh wrote two literary anthologies that 
are of particular importance to this book. The first was the Kztab al-T'tibar, 
or ‘book of contemplation’, and the second the Lubab al-Adab, or ‘gateway 
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to literature’, in which he sporadically remarked upon important political 
events, such as the arrival of the First Crusaders.’! Like Ibn ‘Asakir, Usama 
b. Munqidh moved in exalted circles. During his career he entered into the 
service of Imad al-Din Zangi, his son Nur al-Din, the Burids of Damascus and 
the Fatimids in Egypt.” Although his work is valued for its insights into social 
interactions between Muslim and Frankish elites in the sixth/twelfth century, 
its importance to this book lies in the insight Usama provides into the Banu 
Munqjidh and the culture of Near Eastern court life in general. 

The Baghdadi scholar, teacher, preacher and historian Ibn al-Jawzÿs 
(d.597/1200) universal history, 4/-Muntazam fi ta rikhal-muluk wa lumam, 
is another important source.* Ibn al-Jawzi was a highly prominent Hanbali 
member of the twelfth-century ‘lama?’ in Baghdad, who received the patron- 
age of several caliphs and viziers. At the height of his power, he directed five 
madrasas and regularly provided sermons for several caliphs.* His universal 
history provided more detailed coverage of the deaths of scholars and preachers 
than political events, making it feel like a biographical dictionary. Although 
his chronicle does not offer as broad an overview as that of his grandson Sibt 
b. al-Jawzi, it still occasionally grants insight into events in northern Syria, 
connecting them to events in Baghdad in a way that differentiates him from 
his contemporaries based in Syria and Mesopotamia. 

Ibn al-Athirs (d. 630/1233) universal chronicle, 4/-Kamil fil ta ’rikb, is 
perhaps the best known and most widely utilised source for events in Middle 
East during the fifth/eleventh and sixth/twelfth centuries.** This has been 
facilitated by two factors: the early and reliable translations of the text, and the 
widely acknowledged historical bona fides of the author. There was an early 
translation of sections of the chronicle covering the sixth/twelfth century into 
French in the Recueil des historiens des croisades and a more recent translation 
into English by Donald Richards, which covers the entire time frame of this 
book.” Ibn al-Athir was born into a leading Mosuli family of scholars who 
were in service to the Zangid rulers of the town, but he also enjoyed good 
relations with the Ayyubids, participating in several diplomatic missions on 
their behalf5® 

AT-Kamil fil ta’rikh has a wide geographical focus, providing yearly 
updates from the time of Creation to 628/1230-1 for the whole of the dar 
al-islam, encompassing Spain, Sicily, North Africa, Egypt, Palestine, Syria and 
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Mesopotamia, providing a true Muslim global history. Carole Hillenbrand 
glowingly described Ibn al-Athir as possessing ‘the instincts of a true historian? 
who was ‘capable of interpreting events as well as recording them”,*’ whilst his 
universal history has been described as ‘one of the most impressive achieve- 
ments of pre-modern historiography in any culture” and ‘the high point of 
Muslim annalistic historiography”.® The only criticism of Ibn al-Athir’s meth- 
odology is that he often failed to cite the sources of his information. 

Despite this high praise, his coverage of the events in blad al-sham during 
the fifth/eleventh and early sixth/twelfth centuries is far from comprehensive. 
Additionally, Ibn al-Athir’s ‘analysis’ of the success of the First Crusade is 
heavily influenced by the reduced status of the Franks at the time he composed 
his work in the early seventh/thirteenth century. Ibn al-Athir’s exemplary his- 
tory of the Zangids, 4/-Ta’rikh al-bahir fil-dawlat al-atabakiyya, is also of 
interest to this project.‘ 

Sibt b. al-Jawzis (d. 654/1256) Mirat al-zaman fr ta’rikh al-a‘yan 
is another key source for this period, mainly due the detailed reports it pro- 
vides about developments in fifth/eleventh-century bilad al-sham.® Sibt b. 
al-Jawzis chronicle is modelled on the work of his maternal grandfather Ibn 
al-Jawzi, following the same formula of delivering long accounts about the 
careers of deceased intellectuals, in addition to an annual overview of politi- 
cal events. In a style comparable with his grandfather, Sibt b. al-Jawzi offered 
insight into how events in Syria were linked to developments in Baghdad 
and vice versa. Sibt b. al-Jawzi was born in Baghdad around 582/1186, and 
remained there until he moved to Damascus following his grandfather’s death 
in 597/1201.%“ Renowned during his lifetime for his rhetorical skills, Sibt b. 
al-Jawzi held the title w4%z al-sham (the [best] preacher in 4/-sham), and held 
teaching positions at various madrasas.® Sibt b. al-Jawzi also participated in 
diplomatic missions for various Ayyubid rulers of Damascus to Aleppo, went 
on several pilgrimages to Mecca, and visited scholars in Mosul and Jerusalem.‘ 

His Mirat al-zaman fr ta’rikh al-a‘yan has a complicated manuscript 
history, which Cahen attributed to the author’s failure to produce a definitive 
copy of his notes prior to his death. One set of manuscripts contained large gaps 
between accounts, whilst a second, more comprehensive, group of manuscripts 
created by Qutb al-Din al-Yunini at the beginning of the eighth/fourteenth 


century includes additions made by al-Yunini himself.” This has meant that 
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until Kamil S. Al-Jabouri produced the new edition cited above, historians of 
this period had to rely either on one of the problematic manuscript groups, or 
the partial editions from Ali Sevim, who selected events about the Seljugs and 
covering the years 448-80/1056-88, or that of James R. Jewett, who relied on 
a faulty manuscript and covered the years 495-654/1101-1256.% The exist- 
ence of a new comprehensive edition, affords us a greater insight into a truly 
vital source for this period of Syrian history. 

Yet another vital basis of information for this project are Ibn al-‘Adim’s 
(d. 660/1262) biographical dictionary and chronicle.® Born in 588/1192 into 
the powerful Banu Abi Jarada family of Aleppo, Ibn al-‘Adim never occu- 
pied the prominent political positions of gadi or vizier. He was appointed in 
616/1220 to various madrasas in Aleppo, and later founded à madrasa in 
Aleppo in 639/1241.° However, his real political influence lay in the diplomatic 
missions that he undertook between 634 and 657/1236 and 1259 on behalf of 
various Ayyubid rulers of Aleppo and Damascus to ‘Ayntab, Anatolia, Jazira, 
Egypt and Baghdad, whilst he enjoyed a comfortable lifestyle due to his family’s 
possession of various landed estates and properties in the purlieus of Aleppo.”! 

Ibn al-‘Adim’s biographical dictionary, Bughyat al-talab fi ta’ rikh halab, 
originally consisted of forty volumes, of which just ten survive. The first 
volume includes à geographical description of Aleppo and the surrounding 
area. The subsequent volumes are dedicated to individuals, providing a list of 
their achievements, usually academic for the lama’ and military for political 
figures, in addition to their family background and anecdotes when possible. 
Ibn al“ Adim regularly named his sources in the Bughyat. Through an analysis 
of citations in his work, Anne-Marie Eddé has concluded that he consulted 
‘more than 500 books, not counting those with unknown titles’ in addition to 
a ‘large number of contemporary oral testimonies”.” 

The rigour and care taken by Ibn al-‘Adim whilst compiling the Bughyat 
al-talab fi ta’rikh halab underlines its value to historians in the field. His 
chronicle of Aleppo, Zxbdat al-halab min ta’rikh halab, is an equally vital 
source for this project, although it lacks the clear citation of sources present 
in the Bughyat. Eddé has argued that Ibn al-‘Adim used the sources from his 
biographical dictionary to write his chronicle and suggested it is possible to 
correlate the sources used in Z#bdat with those in Bughyat through careful 


reading of both sources.” 
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Indeed, Zakkar has shown it is possible to discern at least some of the non- 
extant fifth/eleventh- and sixth/twelfth-century sources that Ibn al-‘Adim 
used for the Bughyat and the Z#bdat.”* The non-extant fifth/eleventh-century 
Arabic sources include Abu Ghalib Hammam al-Muhadhdhad, who lived 
during the reigns of the Mirdasid rulers Thimal b. Salih, ‘Atiyya b. Salih and 
Mahmud b. Nasr;* Abul Khayr al-Mubarak, a Christian physician who 
departed Aleppo for Antioch during the reign of Ridwan b. Tutush; and 
Mansur b. Tamim al-Zankal, a poet from Sarmin who passed judgement on 
the final Mirdasid ruler of Aleppo, Sabiq b. Mahmud.”* For the sixth/twelfth 
century, Ibn al-‘Adim used the work of Hamdan b. ‘Abd al-Rahim al-Atharibi 
(d. 541/1147),7 a physician, poet, administrator and diplomat who held land 
on the frontier between Antioch and Aleppo, although Paul Cobb has raised 
doubts about the notion that Hamdan al-Atharibi was a Frankish ‘vassal”.75 
Historians in this field have long lamented the loss of Hamdan’s chronicle.”? 

Ibn al“Adim’s Zubdat is ordered chronologically, and focuses almost 
exclusively on Aleppo and the outlying areas. This means that events in other 
important power-centres such as Baghdad, Damascus and Jerusalem are often 
overlooked, contributing to the Zxbdat being labelled ‘concise’. Yet Ibn 
al-‘Adim often provides far greater detail and insight than other historians on 
events in and around Aleppo, particularly during the fifth/eleventh century. 

Ibn Muyassar (d.677/1278), was an Egyptian historian of Tunisian origin 
whose ancestor had served as an amir for the Fatimids.$! His chronicle covered 
the years 439-522/1047-1128, and provides a great deal of original informa- 
tion on the Fatimids, due to Ibn Muyassar’s access to official documents relat- 
ing to them. Aside from Ibn Muyassar, arguably the most important Egyptian 
source for this periodis thatof Taqji al-Din al-Maqrizi (d. 845/1442). His Jétr'az 
al-bunafa’ bi-akhbar al-a’imma al-fatimiyyin al-khulafa’is the only separate 
history of the Fatimids written by a Sunni writer, and includes material from 
non-extant sources.® During his lifetime al-Magrizi held various positions in 
the academic, theological and legal fields. The major problem with this work 
is the date of composition, which was completed nearly 250 years after the 
starting point of this book. 

Other important later sources include the universal histories of Ibn Kathir 
(d.774/1373)% and Ibn Taghribirdi (d. 874/1470).% Ibn Kathir held various 


administrative and academic positions in several mosques and madrasas under 
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the Bahri Mamluk dynasty in Damascus.f Ibn Taghribirdi was a high-ranking 
member of the ninth/fifteenth-century Mamluk court, who rose to the rank of 
commander in chief of the Egyptian armies and viceroy of Damascus.* 

Konrad Hirschler and Michael Brett have outlined three separate regional 
Arabic historiographical traditions in Syria, Mesopotamia and Egypt. While 
it is clear that many of the later chroniclers utilised the work of those who 
came before them, access to different sources of localised information meant 
that certain authors provided more detailed accounts of events than earlier 
writers. For example, it would be difficult to write a comprehensive history of 
the Fatimid activities in Syria in the fifth/eleventh century without consulting 
the seventh/thirteenth-century work of Ibn Muyassar. 

One of the main methodological issues with this book is that, with the 
exception of the History of the Patriarchs of Alexandria, there are no extant 
Arabic chronicles written between 432 and 534/1040 and 1140. The value 
of Arabic primary source material to research on the Crusades and the wider 
Islamic Near East has long been a subject of contention. In his formative study 
on the Crusades, Steven Runciman disputed the value of Arabic texts for the 
First Crusade and the early Crusading period.* Although the work of Carole 
Hillenbrand has ensured that Arabic source material remain in the mainstream 
of the field, criticisms of the source base persist. 

Omar Safi and Julie Meisami have questioned the objectivity of Arabic 
and Persian source material in this period. Meisami claimed that ‘the medieval 
historian’s primary interest lay less in recording the “facts” of history than in 
the construction of meaningful narratives’.” Safi has demonstrated how the 
Seljuqs shaped historical writing to meet certain requirements to legitimise 
their rule, while Hirschler has established how an author”’s individual ‘agency 
could shape the narrative of their accounts.” 

Ironically, the potential impact of these practices may be slightly reduced 
by the space of years between when the events took place and the writing of the 
source material. However, the earlier non-extant sources that the authors drew 
upon could potentially have been influenced by similar issues. Whilst most of 
this criticism has been applied to Persian historians and the work produced 
in the Seljuq power-centres of Baghdad and Isfahan in the east, it signifies 
the need to use the source material with caution. Regional pride or even bias 


and the need to praise their ancestors, or the ancestors of their patrons, is a 
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common theme within the source base. However, this is a problem that all his- 
torians who write on this subject face, and it can be at least partially mitigated 
by the use of contemporaneous Latin, Greek, Persian, Syriac and Armenian 


source material. 
Other Sources 


The most important Persian and Latin material in relation to this project 
include Nasir-i Khusraw (d. 465-71/1072-8), a famous poet and Ismaïïli 
philosopher who travelled through Aleppo, Jerusalem and coastal Palestine 
on route to perform pilgrimage at Mecca in the fifth/eleventh century;” the 
anonymous account of the First Crusade known as the Gesta Francorum;” 
the history of the early Crusading period complied in Germany by talking 
to eye-witness participants of the conflict in bilad al-sham attributed to 
Albert of Aachen (d. after 512/1119);* the chronicle of the First Crusade and 
early Crusading period produced by the chaplain of Baldwin I of Jerusalem, 
Fulcher of Chartres (d. 521/1127);* the complimentary account of the career 
of Tancred of Antioch by the prominent ecclesiastical figure Ralph of Caen 
(d. around 513/1120);* the detailed description of the Seljuq campaign of 
509/1115 and the battle of the Field of Blood and its aftermath provided by 
Walter the Chancellor (d. unknown), who served as chancellor of Antioch 
between 507 and 516/1114 and 1122;” and the highly influential history of 
the Latin east provided by William of Tyre (d. 582/1186).°* 

In terms of Armenian and Syriac material, Matthew of Edessa 
(d. 538/1144)” and Michael the Syrian (d. 595/1199) are of most interest to 
this book.1® The Armenian Matthew of Edessa’s chronicle had a wide focus, 
covering events in Syria, Mesopotamia and the Caucasus region. His coverage 
of northern Syria, and particularly Antioch, in the fifth/eleventh century is 
especially detailed. However, we must be aware of Tara Andrews’ argument 
that Matthew tailored his work, particularly sections concerning the arrival of 
the Seljugs and Franks, to fit with Armenian historiographical traditions and 
prophecies, and it should therefore not be viewed as an ‘objective’ insight into 
the early Crusading period or the decades preceding it." 

Michael the Syrian was a high-ranking member of the Syriac Church who 
held several prominent positions in the Near East. His chronicle appears to 


have been written over a fifty-year period. It remains a vital source, not only 
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for his own observations, but for the material taken from other non-extant 
texts. ® Other relevant Syriac narrative sources include the Anonymous Syriac 
Chronicle of 1234 and the history of Bar Hebraeus (d. 685/1286).'% 

In terms of Greek material, the accounts of Michael Attaleiates 
(d.472/1080)'% and Anna Komnena (d. 548/1153)'% are of most importance 
for this period. Michael Attaleiates provided detailed information about 
Emperor Romanos Diogenes IV’s campaign into northern Syria in 461/ 
1068-9, while Anna Komnena is an invaluable source for developments in 


Anatolia prior to, during and after the First Crusade. 
The Scope of this Book 


The time frame of this monograph enables detailed analysis of the politi- 
cal situation in Syria in the decades leading up to the First Crusade. These 
findings are then used to contextualise the formative years of the Crusader 
era. Beginning in 442/1050, rather than adopting the battle of Manzikert in 
463/1071 as a starting point, enables a reassessment of the impact of Seljuq 
potentates upon the region. As will become clear in the first three chapters, 
the period 442-63/1050-71 is vital for charting the decline of Byzantine and 
Fatimid influence in bilad al-sham. Correspondingly, 522/1128 provides a 
clear end-date, marked by the installation of ‘Imad al-Din Zangi (d. 541/1146) 
in Aleppo and the death of Tughtegin (d. 522/1128) of Damascus. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first examines how the erosion of 
centralised Byzantine and Fatimid control over bilad al-sham from 453/1062 
onwards resulted in the empowerment of local potentates and notables 
in Aleppo and Damascus. This dynamic was then perpetuated by the frag- 
mentary nature of Seljuq authority in Syria. Granular focus will be placed 
on contacts between individual polities and a fluctuating farrago of military 
elites, with special attention paid to struggles over strategically important sites. 
Chapters 1-3 also explore the ways in which supposedly rigid ethno-cultural 
and religious hierarchies within the Byzantine, Fatimid and Seljuq spheres of 
influence were obscured by political realities on the ground in bilad al-sham. 

The second part of this book explores the diverse responses of Syrian- 
based Muslim polities to the onset of the Crusades, questioning the extent to 
which the Frankish ‘Crusader states’ were “integrated” into the Syrian political 


system during the early sixth/twelfth century. Chapter 4 asserts that there was 
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a clearly observable, but unsuccessful, military reaction from the Islamic rulers 


of Syria to the arrival of the Frankish Crusaders. It also scrutinises the apposite- 


ness of applying the ‘Counter-Crusade’” and ‘l4 maqgam’ paradigms prior to 


522/1128. Chapter 5 outlines the influential role played by Aleppan notables 


in the selection of prospective rulers, and defines the territorial frontiers of 


bilad halab (the country of Aleppo). 
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PART lI 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF 
BILAD AL-SHAM 


Part | Introduction 


The System of Autonomous Lordships in Syria 


WE: 30 years ago, Michael Kühler coined the phrase ‘the Syrian 
system of autonomous lordships (des systems syrischer Staatswesen), 
to describe how political power was dispersed among a small collection of 
minor potentates in bilad al-sham during the three decades that preceded 
the First Crusade. Although Kôhler did not explicitly define the ‘system of 
autonomous lordships”, beyond a shared prioritisation of independent power 
by minor rulers in Syria, their development was triggered by the advent of 
Seljuq rule from 463/1071.' The following chapters present à new chro- 
nology for the development of what should rather be called the system of 
autonomous lordships in Syria — as this phenomenon was not unique to bilad 
al-sham, with comparable potentates and minor dynasties emerging in the 
regions across the Mediterranean during this period — with an earlier date, 
454/1062, proposed for the formation of the first autonomous lordship in 
Syria. 

Itis first necessary to explain what is meant by the term ‘autonomous lord- 
ship”, at least in the context of this book. Simply put, it describes urban-based 
political elites who were able to pursue their own political agendas, without 
ceding military or financial resources to regional rivals or the ruling hierarchies 
in Constantinople, Cairo or Isfahan.? 

The ‘system’ refers to the coexistence of multiple ‘autonomous lordships’ 
in Syria. Set definitions are difficult to apply universally, and ultimately each 
autonomous lordship developed in a unique political and temporal context. 
It is perhaps best to conceive of each individual polity as existing on a con- 


stantly fluctuating continuum, with annexation at one end and autonomy 
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at the other. Individual events, such as the death of a ruler or military defeat, 
could severely alter a lordship’s ‘autonomous’ status. 

For much of the early fifth/eleventh century, Byzantine emperors 
and Fatimid caliphs had been able to directly appoint rulers or governors 
(walr) to rule over key settlements in Syria. However, as the fifth/eleventh 
century progressed, it become increasingly more difficult for those in Cairo 
or Constantinople to remotely assign governors to bilad al-sham, whilst 
Seljuq appointees were nearly always accompanied by large armies led 
in person by the sultan or a coalition of prominent amirs. The Byzantine, 
Fatimid and Seljuq hierarchies were therefore forced to rely on other mar- 
tial and diplomatic mechanisms to assert or expand their political influence 
in Syria. These mechanisms can be broadly divided into three interlock- 
ing categories: military activity, symbolic acts of submission and tributary 
relationships. 

Military activity, and the attendant formation of alliances or coalitions, is 
the most clearly observable of these mechanisms in the literary sources. Military 
action typically consisted of siege warfare, battles, skirmishes, the occupation 
of settlements or raiding activity, with the ultimate objective of installing pre- 
ferred candidates in urban centres or strategically important fortresses.? 

Conversely, symbolic acts of submission encompassed several ambiguous 
diplomatic ceremonies and arrangements. For the Byzantines, the granting 
of titles to Muslim rulers based in Syria (and other territories throughout 
their empire) was fairly common practice.‘ In the medieval Islamic world, 
special importance was attached to the interconnected conventions of the 
khutba, khidma and the sikka. The khutba is the sermon given in mosques 
prior to midday prayers on Fridays. The naming of a caliph or sultan at the 
start of the sermon signified their sovereignty and legitimacy within that set- 
tlement. Khidma, literally translated as “service”, had a broader meaning, but 
has often been compared with the European concept of ‘vassalage”. In the 
chronicles, khidma is generally used the refer to personal bonds or allegiances 
formed between political elites. Khzdma ties were often reinforced by written 
correspondence and conquest letters (fzthnama) which legitimised a ruler’s 
claim to newly captured territory, or the bestowal of robes of honour.f Szkka 
was the practice of inscribing the name of individual caliphs or sultans on 


coinage.” 
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Khidma, the khutba and sikka were often combined together, as the des- 
ignation of a specific caliph during Friday prayers, or on coins, were indicators 
of political allegiance. This was particularly pertinent in bilad al-sham, which 
was subject to competing claims from the Shi'i Isma‘li Fatimid Caliphate of 
Cairo and the Sunni Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad. The steady erosion of 
Fatimid power during the late fifth/eleventh century, and the ensuing emer- 
gence of the Seljuqs, forced Syrian-based rulers into a difficult choice between 
the potential benefits of publicly proclaiming their adherence to the Seljuq- 
Abbasid cause, and the threat of armed reprisals from Egypt. 

Tributary agreements, whereby one settlement, faction or ruler commit- 
ted to making monetary payments to another, were usually negotiated features 
of broader peace treaties (budna). Tributary agreements could take the form 
of one-off fees, or longer-term treaties with an agreed-upon sum payable every 
year (kul sina). Throughout 442-522/1050-1128, the payment of tribute was 
a key element of cross-cultural diplomatic interactions, with the terms of these 
tributary arrangements providing important insights into underlying regional 
power dynamics. 

In the abstruse political world of late fifth/eleventh and early sixth/twelfth 
century bilad al-sham, the ability to avoid unfavourable military alliances and 
tributary agreements, or demand tributary payments from the Syrian-based 
representatives of the major factions, are the strongest indicators of an autono- 
mous lordship. This is not to minimise the significance attached to ceremonial 
activities which underpinned relationships between elites, nor the importance 
attributed to martial success, and both of these factors are taken into consid- 


eration when defining autonomous lordships in this book. 
Byzantine, Fatimid and Seljuq Syria 


The following three chapters survey this complex period of Syrian history 
from the perspective of the Byzantine Empire, the Fatimid Caliphate and 
the Great Seljuq Sultanate. Emphasis will be placed on determining how and 
when autonomous lordships developed in Syria during the late fifth/eleventh 
century, and the extent to which their existence hindered Fatimid and Seljuq 
reactions to the onset of the Crusades. 

In 442/1050, bilad al-sham was the focal point of a power struggle 


between the Byzantines of Constantinople and Fatimid Cairo. This was a 
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long-standing conflict, dating back to the emergence of the Fatimids as a 
major regional power eighty years previously. By the mid-fifth/eleventh cen- 
tury, there was little direct warfare between Byzantine and Fatimid forces, 
and peace treaties were a customary feature of their relationship. Instead, the 
primary bone of contention was the northern Syrian city of Aleppo, ruled 
by the Arab Mirdasid dynasty since 415/1024, which both parties sought 
to absorb into their dominions through a blend of military and meditative 
measures. 

Although this fluid state of affairs occasionally enabled Mirdasid rulers 
to play the Byzantines off against the Fatimids, and vice versa, for much of 
the fifth/eleventh century Aleppan rulers were forced to accept many of the 
diplomatic trappings of political subordination to Constantinople or Cairo, 
or both simultaneously.? 

As will be discussed in Chapters 1 and 2, this dynamic changed from 
454/1062 onwards, as a sharp decline in Byzantine and Fatimid regional 
authority led to the emergence of the Mirdasid dynasty as the dominant power 
in northern Syria. The Mirdasids were militarily reliant upon the Arab tribal 
groups of the Kilab, Kalb and Numayr, who inhabited pasture lands between 
Rahba and Aleppo on the River Euphrates. From the 450s/1060s onwards, 
newly arrived nomadic Türkmen from the Eurasian Steppe, further bolstered 
Aleppo’s military capabilities, enabling the Mirdasids to pursue their own 
agenda with minimal interference from Constantinople and Cairo. 

But this influx of Türkmen groups and Seljuq dynasts throughout the 
450s/1060s and 460s/1070s also precipitated a proliferation of Turkish poten- 
tates throughout the Levant, most of whom struggled to survive for longer 
than one or two generations. Chapter 3 outlines how most attempts to impose 
centralised Seljuq control over bilad al-sham from Baghdad and Isfahan were 
undermined by this constantly changing cast of Arab and Turkish military 
elites. Constraints inherent to the Seljuq system of governance; such as the fos- 
tering of amiral rivalry and the apparent unsuitability of Syria for prolonged 
Seljuq military campaigns, provided further impediments. As a consequence, 
the system of autonomous lordships in Syria was able to survive and even 
thrive, at least until the armies of the First Crusaders arrived outside the walls 
of Antioch in 491/1097. 
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The Byzantine Empire 


Byzantine Bilad al-sham 


C ontrol of cities and regions that had historically constituted the Roman 
imperium validated claims made by Byzantium’s ruling elite of presiding 
over the ‘New Rome”’.! Antioch held a particular resonance within Byzantine 
circles, due to its status as a former capital of the eastern Roman Empire. 
Antioch, and the rest of northern Syria, had fallen from imperial dominion 
during the Arab-Islamic conquests of the first/seventh century, before return- 
ing to Constantinople’s possession in 358/969. 

À picturesque description of the Byzantine province of northern Syria 
at the start of the period covered can be found in the correspondence of Ibn 
Butlan (d. 456/1064), an Arab Nestorian Christian physician who relocated 
from Baghdad to Antioch in 440/1048-9: 


We found the region between Aleppo and Antioch to be flourishing, with 
no evidence of destroyed houses or ruined farmsteads. Instead, the earth was 
sown with wheat and barley, which grows beneath the olive trees. The villages 
run continuously, with blooming gardens and waters flowing everywhere, so 


that the traveller can traverse the area in a relaxed, safe and peaceful manner.” 


At the time this letter was written, Byzantium’s position as a principal player 
in the political world of bilad al-sham was fairly secure. The two fundamental 
bulwarks of the Byzantine eastern frontier zone, Antioch and Edessa, were 
firmly under the control of Constantinople. Moreover, successive emperors 
enjoyed a dominant diplomatic relationship with the Mirdasid dynasty of 
Aleppo, best demonstrated by the receipt of annual tributary payments from 
421/1030 onwards.* Barely three and a half decades later Byzantine influence 
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in northern Syria had collapsed. Antioch was removed from their control in 
477/1084 and Edessa in 479/1086. 

Modern historians have typically viewed the rapid decline of Byzantine influ- 
ence in northern Syria as one consequence of a wider period of crisis that engulfed 
the empire during the fifth/eleventh century. The death of the Emperor Basil II 
(d. 416/1025) provoked a series of internecine civil wars between bureaucratic 
figureheads in Constantinople and the provincial military magnates of Anatolia. 
This internal strife, combined with a series of invasions by the Pechenegs in the 
Danube region, the Normans in Sicily, southern Italy and the Adriatic coast, 
and the Seljugs from the east, led to the loss of the eastern territories of Anatolia, 
Armenia, Mesopotamia and northern Syria. Within this school of thought, the 
Byzantine defeat at Manzikert in 463/1071, and the capture, ransom and subse- 
quent death of the Emperor Romanos Diogenes IV, are seen as a further source 
of political turmoil in Constantinople and Anatolia, making it a contributor to 
this much larger problem, rather than a definitive event. 

This wider narrative of crisis and decline helps to explain why events in 
northern Syria have received limited focus within modern historiography. 
Greater emphasis has instead been placed on developments in Asia Minor, 
largely because the Greek source materials provide a more detailed picture of 
Byzantine activity there. Indeed, the fall of Antioch and Edessa are viewed as 
a direct consequence of the Türkmen incursions into Anatolia. That Antioch 
fell in 477/1084 as a result of an attack that was launched from a “Seljuq? 
polity in Asia Minor seemingly reinforces this argument.® Most assessments 
of Byzantine activity in Syria rely upon brief discussions of external military 
campaigns and the state of relations with the Fatimid Caliphate.” This has led 
to the neglect of the political situation at a regional level, where an understand- 
ing of the complex interactions between individual Syrian polities is vital for 
gauging Byzantium”s regional authority. 

This chapter examines the underlying causes of the rapid decline in 
diplomatic and territorial consequence experienced by the Byzantine polity 
of Antioch between 442 and 477/1050 and 1084, with particular attention 
paid to the agency of the Mirdasids, their Bedouin Arab allies and Türkmen 
groups with only nominal ties to the Seljugs. This is followed by a discus- 
sion of interactions between the Byzantine ruling hierarchy and Syrian-based 


potentates from divergent ethnic, cultural and religious backgrounds. These 
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contacts, which became more frequent as centralised imperial power in Syria 
faded, indicate a willingness on the part of Constantinople’s political elite to 
collaborate across ethno-doctrinal divides, providing important context for 


similar interactions that occurred during the Crusading era. 


Byzantine Governance of the Syrian Frontier 


In order to maintain and augment their influence in northern Syria, the 
Byzantine court used a variety of governing mechanisms, including the 
appointment of provincial governors, the cultivation of key diplomatic alli- 
ances and military expeditions into the region. 

Antioch and Edessa were fundamental to Byzantine strategic interests in the 
east. Control of these settlements, combined with the natural defences provided 
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by the Taurus Mountains, created a vital defensive shield against incursions by 
hostile forces into the Byzantine provinces of Anatolia, Armenia and Cilicia. 
As Michael Decker has succinctly summarised, these cities formed ‘the primary 
nodes of political control, the vertebrae of the Byzantine backbone’.f 

Traditionally, the region controlled from Antioch stretched southwards 
from the city from which it took its name, along the coast close to Tripoli, 
all the way up to Marash and Cilicia, which formed its northern and north- 
western limits.” As Thomas Asbridge has outlined in detail, possession of the 
settlements of Shayzar and Jisr al-Shugur," situated at two important crossing 
points on the River Orontes to the south of Antioch, along with Artah, which 
controlled access to the Jisr al-Hadid (Iron bridge) spanning the same river 
to the northeast, were vital for defending the city against incursions from the 
interior of bilad al-sham." The port settlement Latakia was also integral, prin- 
cipally for trading reasons, although possession of Latakia also enabled their 
navy to swiftly deploy troops in northern Syria when necessary. 

It is important, however, to not envisage the Byzantine eastern frontier, 
or any frontier in the Middle Ages, as a clearly delineated boundary, with 
Byzantium and their allies on one side and hostile actors on the other." Nor 
was conflict the only form of interaction on this frontier, which actually con- 
sisted of several overlapping but distinct geographical territories, with diverse 
demographic and topographical compositions. This complex amalgamation 
of people and places provided opportunities for various forms of cross-cultural 
exchange, ranging from military action, diplomacy and trade, to the develop- 
ment of heterogeneous communities comprising peoples of differing creeds 
and ethnicities who cohabited villages, towns and sacred spaces over several 
generations. 

The Byzantines had long-standing practices for appointing governors in 
Antioch, who were typically given the title ‘dx’, developed over centuries of 
commanding vast swathes of territory across the Mediterranean. According 
to an account from the mid-fifth/eleventh century, the dux of Antioch was 
supported by a rotated group of 4,000 troops dispatched from Constantinople 
every two years, although this garrison would have been increasingly difficult 
to maintain as Byzantine regional authority declined in subsequent decades." 

However, even prior to the disruption caused by Türkmen raids in 


Anatolia and northern Syria during the latter half of the fifth/eleventh century, 
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the Byzantine Empire had not always enjoyed an uninterrupted chain of 
governors in the east appointed by the ruling hierarchy in Constantinople.' 
Most Byzantine appointments on the eastern frontier in the fourth/tenth and 
fifth/eleventh centuries, were of a temporary nature and subject to moments 
of rapid change." This is perhaps best demonstrated by the short reigns of 
the Arab Christian potentates Kulaib and Ubayd Allah in Antioch between 
364 and 367/975 and 978, both of whom rose to power without having been 
directly appointed by the emperor.' 

Imperial appointees in Antioch were also theoretically bolstered by ‘a 
network of Muslim vassals”’ along the eastern peripheries of Byzantine terri- 
tory. These ‘vassals” included the Shaddadids based near the River Aras in 
northeastern Anatolia, the Marwanids of Diyar Bakr, the Uqaylids in Mosul 
and northern Jazira, the Banu Numayr in Ragga, and, most importantly, 
for northern Syria, the Mirdasid dynasty based in Aleppo."”? In addition to 
the aforementioned payment of an annual tribute, the impression that the 
Mirdasids were Byzantine ‘vassals” was reinforced by their acceptance of 
Byzantine titles. The Byzantine Empress Theodora granted Thimal b. Salih 
(d. 449/1058) the titles of Magistros (makhistrus) in 433/1042 and Proedros 
(abridrus) in 443/1051-2, whilst other prominent family members, such as 
his brother’s widow al-Sayyida al Alawiyya (d. unknown) and his nephew 
Mahmud b. Nasr I (d. 468/1076), were awarded the lesser title of Patrikos 
(batriqa).”" 

One interpretation of these conferments would be that Mirdasid rulers 
of Aleppo held official rank within the Byzantine political hierarchy until at 
least 468/1076, and therefore acted as ‘vassals’ until this point. Yet this would 
not reflect the realities of local power dynamics in northern Syria, with the 
emergence of Aleppo as the predominant polity in the region exposing the 
largely symbolic nature of these titles. 


The Antiochene-—Aleppan Balance of Power 


In 442/1050, there was a delicate equilibrium in northern blad al-sham, 
with power shared between the Byzantine Empire, the Fatimid Caliphate 
and a series of smaller lordships or city-states with varying degrees of 
autonomy.” According to the northern Syrian chroniclers Yahya al-Antaki 


and Ibn al-‘Adim, the Byzantine emperor received an annual tribute of 
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500,000 dirhams, or 8,000 dinars, from the Mirdasid ruler Thimal b. Salih. 
Aleppan delegations were reportedly sent to Constantinople with the requisite 
funds in 422/1030-1 and 443/1051.22 

Whilst these annual payments would have augmented the Byzantine 
imperial treasury, their real significance was symbolic, with the tributary 
arrangement establishing Antioch as the predominant power in the region. 
These treaties also provided a premise for regular diplomatic contact, in addi- 
tion to limiting Mirdasid financial resources and their ability to hire mercenary 
groups.” The Mirdasids also had a similar arrangement with the Fatimid Caliph 
in Cairo, demonstrating the fluid political dynamics present in northern bilad 
al-sham at this point in time.” 

Whilst the growing belligerence of Mirdasid and Türkmen forces during 
the 450s/1060s would ultimately undermine Byzantine interests in north- 
ern Syria, the delicate balance of power had already been disturbed by a 
Byzantine-Fatimid diplomatic dispute during the mid-440s/1050s.This disa- 
greement was triggered by an outbreak of famine and plague in Egypt, caused 
by low water levels in the River Nile in 446/1054-S. The Fatimid hierarchy 
reportedly turned to their Byzantine counterparts, requesting a shipment 
of wheat to alleviate the crisis. Constantinople’s failure, or unwillingness, 
to meet this appeal provoked a sense of animosity in Cairo, which quickly 
escalated. Military altercations followed, with à failed Egyptian attack against 
Latakia in 446/1054 prompting an unsuccessful Byzantine siege of Tripoli 
in 448/1056-7.* The dispute also led to symbolic acts at sites of devotional 
importance. In 447/1055, the Byzantine Empress Theodora, supposedly at 
the behest of the Seljug Sultan Tughril Beg, ordered the khutba in the mosque 
of Constantinople to be made in the name of the Abbasid Caliph al-Qa’im, 
in place of the Fatimid Caliph al-Mustansir.* Al-‘Azimi and Ibn Muyassar 
reported that in the same year, al-Mustansir forbade Christians from entering 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem for a short period.? 

Whilst this relatively intense military and diplomatic activity could be 
viewed as evidence of the enduring importance of the relationship between 
the Byzantines and Fatimids, ultimately, they proved to be the final acts of this 
long-standing conflict. From this point onwards, it was events further inland 
that would dominate Byzantine attentions and diminish their standing in bs/ad 


al-sham. Às a consequence, interaction between the Byzantine Empire and the 
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Fatimid Caliphate, the preferred procedure for settling disputes in northern 
Syria for nearly a century, became largely irrelevant. Instead, both factions 
were forced to deal with the newly invigorated and emergent potentates at 
Aleppo and Damascus. 


The Nascent Mirdasid and Tirkmen Threat 


For much of the 440s/1050s, the Byzantine relationship with the Mirdasid 
dynasty remained fairly stable, with the brief Egyptian annexation of Aleppo 
between 450 and 452/1057 and 1060 probably marking the end of the yearly 
remittances to Constantinople. 

Following the short-lived Fatimid occupation of Aleppo, Byzantine forces 
from Antioch attempted to expand their influence in northern Syria by cap- 
turing the fortresses of Qastun and ‘Ayn al-Tamar in 454/1062.% At some 
point in the same year a dispute arose between Adrien, the Byzantine dux of 
Antioch, and the Mirdasid ruler Thimal of Aleppo over an unspecified fee 
or tax (7asm) owed to the Mirdasids for the fortress of al-Karim Bismiran.” 
This disagreement culminated in a battle at Artah in 454/1062, from which 
Thimals army emerged victorious. Mirdasid troops then captured Artah 
and proceeded to besiege Antioch. Sibt b. al-Jawzi reported that in order to 
persuade the Aleppan force to withdraw, the Antiochenes paid an unspeci- 
fied amount, whilst Ibn al-‘Adim claimed that they also surrendered Ma'rrat 
Misrin as part of the settlement.* This was the first real indication of an altera- 
tion in the balance of power between Antioch and Aleppo and marked the 
point when the Mirdasids ceased to be a member of the Byzantine ‘network of 
Muslim vassals’. 

In order to appreciate the significance of this defeat, the strategic impor- 
tance of Artah needs to be fully understood.f! Artah was located to the north 
of the main road between Antioch and Aleppo. Bordering this road on both 
sides is a difficult-to-traverse limestone range, which forms a natural defensive 
barrier against any army approaching Antioch from the east. Artah also con- 
trolled access to the Jisr al-Hadid (Iron Bridge), one of the few crossing points 
on the River Orontes, and the quickest route to Antioch from the direction 
of Aleppo.* Put simply, control of Artah was essential to Antioch’s security. 
If Artah fell into enemy possession, hostile forces would be able to assail the 


town and its environs with relative impunity. 
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The Mirdasids of Aleppo were not immediately able to capitalise on their 
success in 454/1062 as they were soon engulfed in a succession crisis. Thimal’s 
death at the end of 454/1062 sparked a dispute between his nephew, Mahmud 
b. Nasr, and his brother, ‘Atiyya b. Salih, which lasted until 457/1065.%* One 
of the more significant aspects of this protracted conflict was the involvement 
of Türkmen troops.* Whilst Türkmen groups had been operating in eastern 
Anatolia since the early 440s/late 1040s, the reported arrival of Ibn Khan’s 
forces at Aleppo in 455/1063 is the earliest reference in the Arabic literary 
sources to Türkmen activity in northern Syria.% 

Further conflict with Byzantine forces occurred in the midst of the 
ongoing Mirdasid succession struggle, when troops under the command of 
Mahmud’s new Türkmen ally Ibn Khan engaged an Antiochene army near 
Edessa in 457/1064-5.% As part of the subsequent peace negotiations with 
Antioch, Mahmud gave his son as a hostage (74h{na) in exchange for unspeci- 
fied territories, robes of honour and all of their limited gold reserves.* Again, 
we can see the d#x and inhabitants of Antioch being forced to make à payment 
to the Mirdasids to secure a peace treaty, even if the reported terms of this 
negotiated settlement seem more equitable. 

Presumably, the Byzantines managed to regain control of Artah by the 
winter of 460/1067-8, as a joint Mirdasid and Türkmen army once again 
placed the fortress under siege during the winter and spring of 460/1067-8, 
ultimately returning Artah to Aleppan control after a five-month blockade.* 
Whilst this siege was taking place, a series of raids into Byzantine territory 
were led by Türkmen troops under Afshin b. Bakji. Initially, Afshin led his 
troops to Marash, to the north of Aleppo, before wintering in the Amanus 
Mountains to the north of Antioch. Matthew of Edessa described how the 
Türkmen ‘destroyed all the villages and many monasteries that were located in 
the region’.*” Afshin’s forces then launched raids upon the region of Antioch 
itself, perhaps facilitated by the ongoing Mirdasid siege of Artah. The dux of 
Antioch, Nikephoros Botaneiates, was again forced to pay a besieging force to 
withdraw. On this occasion Afshin received ‘100,000 dinars and an amount 
similar to this in silk lined clothing and other instruments’.# 

Whilst this attack upon Artah in 460/1067-8 could be characterised as 
an opportunistic venture, it was just one of several Mirdasid attacks against 


Antioch over a five-year period. Taken together, they represent a marked 
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change in Mirdasid policy towards the Byzantines during the 450s/1060s. 
Having long played the role of tribute-payer to Constantinople, this decade 
saw the adaptation of a more aggressive approach by Mirdasid rulers in an 
attempt to reverse this long-standing dynamic. 

As a result, the Byzantine polity of Antioch become increasingly sus- 
ceptible to direct attacks from both Mirdasid and Türkmen rulers, with the 
inhabitants of Antioch forced to pay tribute to besieging forces on several 
occasions. Although indicative of a sharp decline in Byzantine regional author- 
ity, Constantinople’s capacity to select governors to rule over the provincial 
peoples of Antioch was contingent upon the emperor’s ability to protect the 
citizens of Antioch from external threats. If these attacks remained unchecked, 
Antiochene support for the imperial cause would begin to fade. 


The Malik al-rum 72 Bilad al-sham 


The 460s/1060s saw a Norman siege of Bari, the key Byzantine outpost 
in southern Italy, and an Oguz Turk raid of the Danube region threaten 
Byzantium’s southwestern and northern frontiers.* Yet it was the east, and 
specifically Syria, that the newly installed Byzantine Emperor (malik al-rum) 
Romanos Diogenes IV (r. 460-3/1068-71) decided to prioritise. 

Afshin’s attack on the city of Antioch in 460/1067-8 was one of a series of 
Türkmen and Seljuq raids which infiltrated the Caucasus, Mesopotamia, the 
Euphrates region, Armenia and Cilicia in the late 450s and early 460s/1060s, 
laying bare the increasingly porous nature of the Byzantine eastern frontier.* 
The main concern for Constantinople centred upon two invasion routes: the 
first from the north, through Azerbaïjan and the Araxes valley to the upper 
Euphrates region; and the second to the south through Diyar Bakr, Edessa and 
Aleppo into Antioch and Cilicia. The Emperor Romanos Diogenes IV led a 
series of military expeditions in 461/1068-9, 462/1069-70 and 463/1070-1 
with the intention to cut off these pathways into Anatolia. 

The first campaign in 461/1068-9 targeted the southernmost route lead- 
ing to Antioch, with the prioritisation of northern Syria providing another 
indicator of the precarious state of affairs in Antioch at this juncture. Arriving 
in northern bilad al-sham from the direction of Marash and Duluk, Romanos’ 
forces raided the area around Aleppo, before moving to capture Manbij to the 


east of Aleppo, close to the River Euphrates. After defeating a coalition of 
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Mirdasid and Türkmen at Manbij, the emperor’s army proceeded to raid the 
vicinity of ‘Azaz before crossing the Vale of ‘Afrin and expelling the Mirdasid 
garrison at Ârtah, recapturing one of the most important settlements in the 
vicinity of Antioch. Another skirmish occurred at Artah, with Mahmud b. 
Nasr, the Mirdasid amir of Aleppo, and his nomadic Arab tribesmen allies the 
Banu Kilab, being defeated a second time.“ 

The strategy of propping up the beleaguered province of Antioch through 
targeted military campaigns was sound in theory. The recapture of Artah 
would have reassured the inhabitants of Antioch, and made it more difficult 
for assailants to attack the territory in the immediate vicinity of the town. This 
was demonstrated by the raid led by the Türkmen ruler Sunduq al-Turki later 
in 461/1069-70, shortly after the departure of the emperor’s army. Sunduq’s 
Türkmen had arrived in bilad al-sham from the direction of Anatolia. Rather 
than attacking the region of Antioch, the Türkmen remained in central Syria, 
where they raided Ma'rrat al-Nu‘man, Kafartab, Homs, Hama and Rafaniyya 
during the winter months.“ While it is probable that Byzantine control of 
Artah prevented Sunduq’s forces from attacking the area around Antioch, it is 
also quite likely that this region was a less attractive target as it had already been 
raided in the past twelve months by Afshin’s Türkmen. 

While the emperor’s 461/1068-9 campaign into northern Syria can be 
characterised as a success, it is also worth noting that the Byzantine’s only 
made limited territorial gains, despite enjoying decisive victories over two 
separate Mirdasid armies. The capture of Manbij and Artah would have some- 
what ameliorated the Byzantine position in the region, enabling the rulers of 
Antioch to better defend against Aleppan and Türkmen incursions. Yet, even 
with the emperor personally leading the campaign, his forces were unable to 
capture other strategically important settlements. For instance, if Romanos” 
forces had managed to capture ‘Azaz, it could have placed significant pressure 
on the Mirdasids of Aleppo, helping to tip the balance of power in northern 
Syria back towards Antioch. 

Shortly after the departure of the imperial field army the dux of Antioch, 
Khatatourios, captured the fortress of Asfuna, close to Marat al-Nu‘man. 
This was an attempt to expand Antiochene regional influence and place further 
pressure on the Mirdasids of Aleppo following the emperor’s expedition. Yet 


any impact proved to be short-lived, as Aleppan forces recaptured Asfuna after 
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a short seven-day siege. Mahmud then concluded a truce with Khatatourios in 
which the latter agreed to pay the amir of Aleppo 14,000 dinars.“ This episode 
reinforced the impression that the Mirdasids remained the ascendant power in 
the region, while exposing the limited benefits that Antioch derived from the 
461/1068-9 Byzantine campaign into northern Syria. 

Romanos” approach of targeted military campaigns was then completely 
undermined by the decisive defeat of a huge Byzantine army at Manzikert, 
eastern Anatolia in 463/1071.* Modern historians generally agree that the 
defeat at Manzikert was less damaging for Byzantium than the drawn-out suc- 
cession crisis that it sparked. 

Yet it should be noted that Romanos was the only Byzantine emperor 
with the inclination or means to lead a campaign into bilad al-sham in almost 
a hundred years (421-531/1030-1137). This drawn-out absence was caused 
by protracted internal confiicts, the need to combat the threat to Byzantium’s 
western and northern frontiers posed by the Normans and Pechenegs, and 
the dramatic events of the First Crusade, which, ultimately, was launched 
at the behest of the Byzantine Emperor Alexios Komenenos (r. 473-512/ 
1081-1118) in the hopes of restoring Antioch to imperial dominion.* Yet, 
despite these mitigating factors, Romanos” removal from office, which came 
as a direct consequence of the defeat at Manzikert, deprived the inhabitants 
of Antioch of the only emperor who actually led à military campaign into 
northern Syria during this time frame. 

In summary, between 442 and 463/1050 and 1071, the ruling elite in 
Antioch were forced to make several payments to the amirs of Aleppo and 
Türkmen potentates in order to bring an end to direct assaults upon the 
town. Instead of making annual tributary payments as a Byzantine ‘vassal’, the 
Mirdasids developed into an autonomous polity in northern Syria, able to 
coerce these payments from Antiochene rulers. Essentially, Aleppo was operat- 
ing as something resembling an ‘autonomous lordship” nearly a decade before 
the establishment of the first Seljugq rulers in bilad al-sham."° 

Romanos Diogenes IIPs 461/1068-9 campaign, the sole external attempt 
to strengthen Byzantine influence in the region prior to 531/1137, made little 
lasting difference to the political situation in bilad al-sham, which had seen a 
steady reduction in Antiochene influence vss-à-vis Aleppo over the preceding 
decade. À resurgent Mirdasid Aleppo under the rule of Mahmud b. Nasr, 
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bolstered by Türkmen raiders, undermined Byzantine mechanisms of gov- 
ernance, which had historically relied upon military successes sustaining a 
dominant diplomatic relationship with Aleppo. Constantinople’s inability to 
reassert its authority in northern Syria, even after direct intervention from the 


emperor, left Antioch isolated and vulnerable. 
The Byzantine Political Footprint in the Face of Seljuq Incursions 


The establishment of Seljuq potentates in northern Syria from 463/1071 
contributed to the further weakening of Byzantium’s grip on Antioch. The 
Seljuq Sultan Alp Arslan’s siege of Aleppo in 463/1071, and Sulayman b. 
Qutlumush’s capture of Antioch in 477/1084, are generally viewed as the 
most significant developments in this deterioration of imperial authority in 
the region. Yet these events were merely indicative of a broader shift in local 
power dynamics, as significant damage had already been done to Byzantine 
standing in bilad al-sham by Arab and Turkmen potentates. 


Alp Arslans Siege of Aleppo: 463/1071 


Any Antiochene aspirations of re-establishing themselves as the predomi- 
nant faction in northern Syria dissipated in 463/1071. In Jumada IT 463/late 
March-early April 1071, the Seljug Sultan Alp Arslan led an army into bilad 
al-sham. After a month-long siege of Aleppo, the sultan reached a negotiated 
settlement with Mahmud b. Nasr, whereby the Mirdasid ruler was forced to 
perform the ceremonial act of khidma, and to make the kbutba in Aleppo in 
the name of the Abbasid Caliph al-Qa’im.5! 

Aside from the implications that Alp Arslan’s arrival in bilad al-sham 
had for Seljug and Fatimid influence in the region, Byzantine historians have 
viewed this campaign as a key turning point.” However, as discussed above, 
there is persuasive evidence that Aleppo had ceased acting like a “Muslim 
vassal” of the Byzantines nearly a decade before Alp Arlsan’s siege of Aleppo 
in 463/1071. 

It is also unclear that the switch of the khwtba in Aleppo actually 
altered Byzantine strategy in the region in any meaningful way. Historically, 
Byzantine emperors had been accustomed to sharing influence in the 
city with the Fatimid Caliphate, with the Mirdasids often making annual 


tribute payments to both factions simultaneously. Based upon this past 
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precedent, this switch in Aleppo’s public allegiance from the Fatimids to the 
Seljuqs in 463/1071 should not have overly troubled the imperial court in 


Constantinople. 
The Increasing Isolation of Antioch 


The dux of Antioch Khatatourios made another failed attempt to reverse 
this downward trend in Byzantine fortunes in 463/1071, leading an attack 
on Ma‘rrat Misrin that Mirdasid forces successfully repulsed.* In 464/1072, 
another Byzantine attempt to capture the strategically vital town of *Azaz was 
repelled by a small army led in person by Mahmud b. Nasr.** 

There are suggestions within one source of an increasing disillusionment 
with imperial rule within Antioch the following year. According to the Greek 
historian Nikephoros Byrennios (d. 531/1137), there were widespread riots in 
Antioch after a failed attempt to assassinate the Byzantine dux Isaac Komnenos 
in 467/1075. In an order to quell the revolt, Isaac Komnenos was forced to call 
in Byzantine reinforcements from the surrounding settlements. 

Then, shortly after violently supressing the rioters, reports reached 
the dux that a Türkmen army would shortly be arriving outside the town 
walls. When they arrived, Isaac Komnenos elected to lead a sortie against the 
Türkmen, during the course of which he was taken captive. He was later 
ransomed by the inhabitants of Antioch for a sum of 20,000 dinars.% Sibt 
b. al-Jawzi confirmed that a Türkmen force, led by an ‘Ibn Qutlumush’, 
attacked Antioch and imposed an annual tribute of 20,000 dinars on the 
town, although this second report does not mention the rioting or the ransom 
of Isaac Komnenos.‘f 

Whilst this ransom payment could be viewed as evidence of residual sup- 
port for Isaac Komnenos and Byzantine rule within Antioch, in all likelihood 
this episode only exacerbated pre-existing tensions between the imperial centre 
and the provincial elites of northern Syria.” One potentially revealing feature 
of Nikephoros Byrennios’ account is that it was the inhabitants of Antioch 
who paid Isaac Komnenos” ransom, but other sources specify that earlier 
Mirdasid tribute payments had been conveyed directly to Constantinople. 
Seemingly, the imperial court benefited from any Aleppan tributary agree- 
ments, whilst the townspeople of Antioch had to shoulder the costs of paying 


off enemy forces at times of crisis. 
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Additionally, Sibt b. al-Jawzi reported that the diplomatic agreement of 
467/1075 included a commitment from the Türkmen to protect Antioch 
from future raids, perhaps demonstrating the growing sense of isolation and 
vulnerability caused by these repeated attacks. The imposition of an annual 
tribute would also have been a significant development, as it implied a more 
permanent relationship between the two parties involved. 

Mahmud’s successor as Mirdasid ruler of Aleppo was his son Sabiq b. 
Mahmud. With the support of a new Türkmen commander named Ahmad 
Shah, Sabiq recaptured Manbij from Byzantine dominion in Safar 468/ 
September-October 1075. In 469/1077, Sabiq again dispatched Ahmad 
Shah and his Türkmen to attack Byzantine territory. On this occasion the 
Türkmen besieged Antioch and the new dx, Philaretos Brachamios, was 
forced to pay the huge sum of 100,000 dinars to get them to withdraw. This 
reinforces the impression that Mirdasid rulers were increasingly coming to 
view Antioch as a source of potential income through the payment of tribute. 

Antioch suffered further raiding by Türkmen in 472/1079. This nomadic 
Turkish force, led by Afshin b. Bakji, first raided settlements further east, 
such as Hisn al-Jisr, Qastun, Rafaniyya, Sarmin, Maïrrat al-Nu‘man and 
Ma‘ratah, before approaching Antioch and besieging the town. The dux 
Philaretos Brachamios reportedly made another payment of 30,000 dinars 
to secure Antioch’s safety.® This raid, launched in conjunction with similar 
expeditions conducted by Arslan Tash and Tutush b. Alp Arslan to the east 
and south, interrupted trade and agricultural production, provoking a severe 
famine throughout northern Syria. “Security of life did not exist in Antioch, in 
the whole country of Cilicia up to T'arsus, in the country around Marash, in 
Duluk, and in all their surrounding regions’ noted Matthew of Edessa, giving 
the impression of a lack of Antiochene control over the northern areas of the 
province. 

Further evidence that Antioch was becoming increasingly isolated from 
the region it traditionally governed, not only to the north and west, but also 
to the south, can be found in the loss of Shayzar and Hisn al-Jisr. According 
to several Arabic sources, the bishop of Albara effectively sold the fortress of 
Shayzar to Sadid al-Mulk ‘Ali of the Banu Munqidh for an unspecified sum in 
474/1081-2.% By 475/1082-3 the ruler of Damascus, Tutush b. Alp Arslan, 


was using the Jisr al-Hadid (Iron Bridge) as his base of operations to launch 
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raids into the area around Aleppo.% This indicates that Byzantine Antioch no 
longer controlled territory in the immediate vicinity of Antioch. Coupled with 
the occupation of Shayzar and Hisn al-Jisr by the Banu Mungqidh, Byzantine 
rulers would have found it difficult to launch offensive campaigns beyond 
the River Orontes or defend against attacks from the interior of Syria after 
475/1082-3. Effectively, the Byzantine province of Antioch was confined to 


the immediate vicinity of the town from this point onwards. 
The Annual Tributary Relationship 


Any semblance of an autonomous lordship at Antioch came to an end in 
475/1082. In 475/1082, the Uqaylid ruler of Mosul and Aleppo, Sharaf 
al-Dawla Muslim b. Quraysh,f* imposed an annual tribute of 20,000 dinars 
on the Byzantine dux Philaretos Brachamios.% It seems likely that this agree- 
ment lasted until the fall of the town from Byzantine control two years later, 
as Sharaf al-Dawla demanded that Philaretos” successor continue paying the 
tribute after 477/1084.% According to Sibt b. al-Jawzi, the treaty was triggered 
by negotiations undertaken without an attack being made upon the city of 
Antioch. 

This annual tributary agreement was the culmination of an aggressive 
policy by successive Aleppan rulers, who had extracted several payments from 
Antioch over the preceding twenty years, whilst Türkmen raids had further 
exacerbated the situation. When placed alongside the territorial losses out- 
lined above, this agreement was a natural consequence of the steady decline 
of Byzantine regional influence. After Philaretos entered into this agreement 
in 475/1082, the people of Antioch looked to Sharaf al-Dawla Muslim b. 
Quraysh and the Seljuq Sultan Malik Shah to protect them from assailants and 
provide military assistance, rather than to Constantinople. 

Antioch fell to Sulayman b. Qutlumush, a distant relation of the Sultan 
Malik Shah, in Sha‘ban 477/December 1084. Sulayman approached the city 
from the direction of Anatolia, where he had carved out a zone of control 
that included Nicaea and parts of Cilicia.®’ Just two years later, in 479/1086, 
Edessa surrendered to the Seljuq Sultan Malik Shah during his first and only 
campaign into the Euphrates region.‘ 

Throughout 454-77/1062-84, the traditional Byzantine strategy of 


maintaining a strong polity at Antioch capable of containing the threat posed 
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by Aleppo was undermined by incessant Türkmen attacks and the increas- 
ingly hostile northern Syrian Mirdasid and Uqaylid potentates. Although 
internal succession crises and the collapse of Byzantine control in Anatolia, 
the Danube and southern Italy hindered any potential attempt to maintain 
Byzantine influence in bilad al-sham, much of the damage to their inter- 
ests at a regional level was inflicted by local Arab rulers based in Aleppo. 
The Byzantine frontier within Syria had been eroded long before Antioch 
and Edessa actually fell from Byzantine dominion. This casts doubt on the 
notion that Seljuq rulers were a decisive factor in the decline of Byzantine 
authority in bélad al-sham. Alp Arslan’s campaign of 463/1071 had little sub- 
stantive impact on Constantinople’s strategy in the region, whilst Sulayman 
b. Qutlumush’s conquest of Antioch in Sha‘ban 477/December 1084 was 
largely symbolic, as it had effectively become a ‘vassal’ of Aleppo two years 


earlier. 
Byzantine Interactions with Local Rulers in Bilad al-sham 


Successive Byzantine emperors and their representatives in northern Syria 
employed a variety of diplomatic strategies to compliment more conspicuous 
military methods. As Türkmen leaders established themselves in bilad al-sham 
and Anatolia, it became common practice for approaches to be made to these 
emerging potentates, whilst the decline of imperial control over Armenia and 
Anatolia necessitated the empowerment or toleration of former rebels, or indi- 


viduals who held only loose ties to the ruling elite of Constantinople. 
The Mirdasids of Aleppo 


The leaders of the Mirdasid dynasty, and those in their entourage, were the 
most frequent targets of Byzantine diplomatic overtures in northern Syria. 
Byzantine relations with the Mirdasids of Aleppo dated back to the early 
fifth/eleventh century. The strength of this association is perhaps best rep- 
resented by the ambassadors that the Byzantines sent to the Fatimid court to 
intercede on the Mirdasid’s behalf in 440/1048-9.% For much of his reign, 
the Mirdasid ruler of Aleppo Thimal b. Salih navigated a careful diplomatic 
course, simultaneously recognising the suzerainty of both Constantinople 
and Cairo. With Thimals death in 454/1062, Byzantium lost a key ally in 
bilad al-sham. 
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His nephew and ultimate successor in Aleppo, Mahmud b. Nasr, proved 
to be far more difficult for Constantinople to cultivate as an ally. As outlined 
above, Mahmud had received the title of Patrikos in 433/1042, and also 
accepted financial support from Byzantium in 452/1060 to fund the succession 
conflict against his rival claimant and uncle ‘Atiyya b. Salih.° But ultimately 
this investment failed to provide any political dividends, as Mahmud spent 
much of his life leading military attacks which severely damaged Byzantine 
interests in bilad al-sham. 

Once this became apparent to the Byzantine court, a decision was taken to 
start backing Mahmud’s uncle and rival ‘Atiyya b. Salih instead. In 463/1071, 
Antiochene forces commanded by the dux of Antioch Khatatourios, sup- 
ported by ‘Atiyya and members of the Arab Banu Kilab tribe loyal to ‘Atiyya, 
launched à failed attack on Ma‘rrat Misrin. ‘Atiyya died in Constantinople a 
year later whilst lobbying for further support against his nephew.”1 

As the Byzantine Empire had long-standing precedents for diplomatic 
interactions with the Mirdasids, and other non-Byzantine groups and peoples, 
these approaches were not indicative of their eroding influence in northern 
Syria. Yet these diplomatic missteps with Mirdasid rulers did contribute to the 


deterioration of Byzantine power in northern Syria. 
Seljug and Tirkmen Rulers: Ibn Khan and Sulayman b. Quilumush 


Byzantium also approached Türkmen rulers who emerged as key players in the 
political world of bilad al-sham. Ybn Khan was one of the first such individuals 
solicited by the Byzantines. Ibn al-‘Adim claimed that two separate approaches 
were made. The first came when Ibn Khan was in the employ of the Marwanids 
of Diyar Bakr, prior to his arrival in northern Syria? The second was made 
in 460/1068, when a Byzantine army descended on Artah. The Byzantines 
reportedly attempted to persuade Ibn Khan, who was in charge of the settle- 
ment’s defence, to surrender Artah and other neighbouring settlements, but 
the Türkmen leader refused.” 

It is likely that this rejection was motivated by superior offers made by the 
Mirdasid dynasty. Ibn Khan played a huge role in nearly all Aleppan military 
activities during his time in their service, and Mahmud rewarded Ibn Khan 
with control of the key settlement of Ma‘rrat al-Nu‘man.* Had the Byzantines 
managed to place ‘Atiyya in charge of Aleppo, or persuade Mahmud and Ibn 
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Khan to assist the polity of Antioch, rather than follow aggressive policies that 
severely damaged it, the Byzantine Empire would have been better able to 
retain its influence in northern Syria. 

Sulayman b. Qutlumush was another Türkmen or Seljuq ruler who 
successfully navigated the murky power dynamics of the eastern Byzantine 
frontier, carving out a series of lordships stretching from Anatolia and Cilicia 
to northern Syria. Partly as a result of this success, Peter Frankopan has 
described Sulayman as being an ‘agent’ of the Byzantine Emperor Alexios I 
Komnenos.” Yet this ignores the significance of Sulayman’s ancestry, and the 
complexity of the situation on the ground in northern Syria and Anatolia, 
where the political spheres of the Great Seljuq Sultanate and the Byzantine 
Empire overlapped. 

Sulayman was the grandson of the eldest son of Seljuq, the eponym of 
the Seljuq dynasty. This not only made him a prominent member of the 
Seljuq family, but also granted him a relatively good claim to the sultanate and 
strong support among the Türkmen.* While Sulayman evidently had ties to 
Alexios and held territories in Anatolia with the emperor’s acquiescence, he 
also attempted to integrate his lordships into Seljuq domains by applying for 
legitimisation from the Sultan Malik Shah. 

The entangled nature of the ethno-cultural and religious sentiments 
during this period is best summarised by Bar Habraeus’ description of how 
‘the inhabitants of Antioch were very much more pleased with him [Sulayman 
b. Qutlumush] than with Philaretos, who was nominally a Christian’.$ In 
essence, Sulayman, like many other individuals, found it beneficial to his 
territorial ambitions to concurrently adopt two separate identities, both as a 
Byzantine ‘vassal’ and as a prominent member of the Seljuq dynasty.” 


Philaretos Brachamios and his ‘Byzantine’ Contemporaries 


The ruling hierarchy of the Byzantine Empire also fostered diplomatic contacts 
with rulers of Armenian heritage. The most prominent Armenian figure in the 
context of Byzantine northern Syria was Philaretos Brachamios. Philaretos has 
received a great deal of attention from historians, as he briefly declared himself 
emperor during a rebellion against the Byzantine Emperor Michael VII in the 
460s/1070s, before later converting to Islam to gain the support of the Seljuq 


sultan.$° 
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Philaretos established himself in northern Syria from 464/1072 onwards, 
capturing Marash, Lykandos, Sumaysat and Melitene, while he received titles 
for accepting the authority of the Byzantine emperors Nikephoros IIT and 
Alexios I Komnenos in around 470/1078.5%! He took control of Edessa in 
475/1083-4 courtesy of a dispute between rival Armenian families. Iskkhan of 
the Arjk’t’onk family rebelled against the d#x Smbat and handed control of the 
city to Philaretos.® Antioch came under Philaretos’ control in 469/1076-7, 
following a call for aid from the populace following the death of the previous 
Armenian dux Vasak. Shortly after arriving in Antioch, Philaretos gathered 
together ‘all the perfidious and apostate Romans, as many as 700 men’, led 
them to a village called Ap’shun and had them all killed.5 

Philaretos’ ability to seize control of the two most important settlements 
on the Byzantine eastern frontier without being appointed by the emperor in 
Constantinople could be viewed as another symptom of Byzantium’s waning 
influence. However, Holmes has demonstrated how there was an existing 
precedent for local rulers, particularly those of Arab-Christian descent, to seize 
control in these settlements during the fourth/tenth centuries.f Nevertheless, 
the way in which Philaretos took control of Antioch and Edessa indicates that 
he was not strongly aligned to the ruling hierarchy of Constantinople. 

Arabic, Armenian, Syriac and Greek sources all concur that Philaretos 
converted to Islam in around 478/1085, following Sulayman b. Qutlumush’s 
capture of Antioch a year previously. This act of apostasy colours the nar- 
rative of Philaretos’ career provided by the chroniclers. This is most clearly 
observable in the Armenian and Syriac traditions, where Philaretos is univer- 
sally depicted as a rapacious and amoral tyrant, equally despised by political 
rivals and the people he ruled over. 

Yet, despite the controversy surrounding Philaretos’ conduct, there are 
suggestions that his predecessors in Antioch and Edessa also took steps to 
integrate themselves into Seljuq political structures. For instance, the Aleppan 
chronicler al-‘Azimi reported that as part of a peace treaty agreed between the 
Mirdasid ruler of Aleppo Mahmud b. Nasr and Antioch in 464/1071-2, the 
dux agreed to ‘accept the rule of the Sultan of Iraq”.% Presumably, this meant 
that the khutba in Antioch was switched to recognise the authority of the 
Seljug sultan and the Abbasid caliph, matching the khutba in Constantinople, 
which been changed to the Abbasids as early as 447/1055. 
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The authority of the Uqaylid ruler of Aleppo and Mosul Sharaf al-Dawla 
Muslim b. Quraysh, the Abbasid caliph and the Seljugs had also been recog- 
nised by ‘Byzantine’ rulers of Edessa prior to the settlement’s surrender to the 
Sultan Malik Shah in 479/1086. Sibt b. al-Jawzi claimed that in 474/1081-2 
Muslim b. Quraysh sent to Baghdad informing the sultan and the caliph that 
‘the lord of Edessa obeyed him and that he engraved his name on his coins’. 
Both the sultan and the caliph wrote back approving Muslim b. Quraysh’s 
claim to Edessa and ordered him to arrange for their names to be read from the 
minbar in the mosque.f 

These examples indicate that Philaretos’ conversion to Islam was not 
inconsistent with the behaviour of other Byzantine rulers in Syria. Although 
it is probable that Philaretos undertook this action to curry favour with 
Malik Shah, this should be viewed against the backdrop of similar attempts 
by his ‘Byzantine’ contemporaries to assimilate themselves into the political 


structures of the Great Seljuq Sultanate. 
À Failure in Byzantine Diplomacy? 


Byzantium’s increasing reliance upon local actors in bilad al-sham is yet 
another indication of the progressively restricted influence they wielded in 
the region. It is also apparent that doctrinal and ethno-cultural differences 
were not an issue for the Byzantine rulers in Syria or Constantinople, as they 
were willing to approach local Christian or Muslim rulers and those of Arab, 
Armenian or Turkish heritage. However, unlike their erstwhile Fatimid rivals 
in Cairo, Byzantine attempts to realise their strategic goals through interac- 
tions with Syrian-based rulers proved to be largely unsuccessful.$* 

These activities also provide a useful frame of reference for similar con- 
tacts during the early sixth/twelfth century. If contacts across set religious or 
ethnic barriers were a common feature of political interactions in bilad al- 
sbham throughout the latter half of the fifth/eleventh century, then alliances 
and treaties made during the early Crusading period should not be viewed as 
a unique product of the advent of Seljuq rule, or the process of early Frankish 
settlement. Instead, they were an ingrained feature of diplomatic and military 


interactions in b#lad al-sham throughout this period. 
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Conclusion: The Break-up of Byzantine Bilad al-sham 


Between 454/1062 and Sulayman b. Qutlumush’s capture of Antioch in 
477/1084-5, Byzantine influence and territorial holdings in northern Syria col- 
lapsed. This chapter has highlighted the damage done to the Byzantine polity 
of Antioch by Mirdasid and Türkmen rulers during this twenty-two-year time 
frame. Whilst Byzantine internal conflicts and the loss of territory in Anatolia, 
southern Italy and the Danube region severely inhibited Constantinople’s abil- 
ity to respond to developments on the ground in northern Syria, much of the 
damage to their influence was inflicted by local rulers in b{lad al-sham before 
Byzantium suffered major territorial losses in Anatolia in the 470s/1080s and 
early 480s/1090s.5? 

This chapter has set out a different chronology for the decline of 
Byzantine authority in northern Syria. The Mirdasids of Aleppo ceased acting 
as a Byzantine vassal in 454/1062, nearly a decade prior to the arrival of the 
first Seljuq campaign into bilad al-sham in 463/1071. It would be possible 
to argue that this occurred in 450/1057, when the Fatimids occupied Aleppo 
and the tributary relationship came to an end. Then again, the Mirdasid attack 
on Antioch in 454/1062 is more representative of Aleppo’s transition from a 
submissive tribute payer, to an aggressive imposer of tribute. From this point 
on, there was an increasing frequency of tributary payments made by Antioch 
to Aleppo, culminating in annual payments from 475/1082-3 onwards. 

The year 454/1062 also marked the point at which Mirdasid Aleppo 
developed into an autonomous lordship, at least in relation to Byzantium. This 
signifies that ‘autonomous lordships” were not a by-product of the establish- 
ment of Seljug polities or a period of unprecedented crisis and instability, but 
rather a feature of the political world of bilad al-sham which both pre-dated 
442/1050, and extended beyond 522/1128. 

Finally, Byzantine emperors and their regional delegates attempted to 
foster relationships with ‘local actors’ in order to extend Byzantium’s influ- 
ence in northern Syria. Although approaches were extended to individuals 
from a range of religious and ethno-cultural backgrounds, this key feature of 
Byzantine diplomatic policy proved to be largely inefficacious. Consequently, 
Byzantium’s failure to navigate the shifting political sands of late fifth/ 


eleventh-century northern Syria was as much a result of diplomatic missteps 
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as it was military failures. These contacts also indicate that there was an estab- 
lished precedent for treaties and alliances that spanned fixed ethno-cultural 
boundaries in bilad al-sham, particularly between Muslim and Christian poli- 
ties, which long pre-dated the dramatic events of the First Crusade. 
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The Fatimid Caliphate 


Fatimid Bilad al-sham 


M uch like the Byzantine Empire, the Fatimid Caliphate had long-standing 
territorial interests in bilad al-sham that dated back to the fourth/tenth 
century. The Mirdasid dynasty had wrested Aleppo from Fatimid control in 
416/1025, and although the Egyptians regained the city briefly between 429 
and 433/1038 and 1042, dominion over Aleppo for a sustained period proved 
to be elusive. Instead, Cairo had to settle for intermittent tribute payments 
and the khbutba in Aleppo being made in the name of the Fatimid caliph, 
which had been common practice in the city since 360/970.' The Egypt-based 
caliphate also maintained control of the coastline settlements in bilad al-sham 
from Tripoli southwards, in addition to Damascus and Jerusalem further 
inland. 

À thirty-five-year period of crisis from 437/1045 resulted in a sharp 
decline in Fatimid influence in Syria, in addition to significant territorial losses 
in Sicily, North Africa, Yemen and Arabia. The main causes of this crisis were 
a combination of severe drought in Egypt as a result of low water levels in the 
Nile, the outbreak of civil war in Egypt between rival factions of the military, 
and the declining influence of the bureaucratic class, known broadly as ‘the 
men of the pen’, who were replaced by military figures like Badr al-Jamali.? 
Ronnie Ellenblum has pointed to evidence of climate change along the Nile 
delta and on the Eurasian Steppe as the source of the political turmoil afflicting 
Egypt and the eastern Mediterranean during this period. 

Much of the analysis ofevents in northern Syria has been framed in the con- 
text of this wider Fatimid decline. Michael Brett’s comprehensive work on the 


Fatimid Caliphate, for example, attributed developments in Tyre, Aleppo and 
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the region as a whole to an ongoing ‘growth of municipal autonomy through- 
out the Mediterranean, rather than anything specific to northern Syria.“ There 
has been some research on Fatimid policy in fifth/eleventh-century Syria and 
Palestine, though Bramoullé and Bianquis, Mouton and Yared-Riachi focused 
more on Damascus, the coastal settlements of T'yre, Acre and Tripoli, and the 
Red Sea.’ To date, Fatimid activity in the northern parts of the region, and in 
particular their interactions with the emergent ‘Seljuq” potentates, has largely 
been overlooked.f 

The curtailment of Fatimid influence in bilad al-sham during the late 
fifth/eleventh century has largely been attributed to the arrival of “Seljuq? 
rulers from 463/1071 onwards.” The first part of this chapter reassesses the 
chronology and causes of this decline in Fatimid regional authority, highlight- 
ing the significance of the defeat suffered by Egyptian forces to the Mirdasids at 
al-Funaydiq in 452/1060, and the resulting territorial losses. It also details how 
Fatimid territorial priorities in bilad al-sham shifted over time. As Eeyptian 
influence in northern bilad al-sham dwindled, their objectives moved further 
southwards, shifting from Aleppo to Damascus, before eventually moving on 
to Jerusalem. 

The second part discusses evidence of interaction, and even collaboration, 
between ‘Seljuq” figures and the Fatimid Caliphate during the latter half of 
the fifth/eleventh century. These contacts and alliances provide insight into 
pragmatic approaches from political actors operating on both sides of what is 
often portrayed as an irrevocable doctrinal divide. This raises questions about 
fixed conceptualisations of ‘Fatimid” or ‘Seljuq” rulers within the political 
world of bilad al-sham. Fatimid readiness to cooperate with Seljuq rulers not 
only facilitates a nuanced interpretation of the political landscape into which 
the Frankish Crusaders entered; it also helps to contextualise the strategies 
employed by the Egyptian hierarchy during the early decades of the sixth/ 
twelfth century. 


Cairo’s Shifting Territorial Priorities in Bilad al-sham 


As with the Byzantine Empire, the Fatimid Caliphate had developed a system 
of appointing governors that stemmed from several decades of exerting author- 
ity over regions as diverse as Sicily, Libya, Arabia, Yemen, Palestine and Syria. 


In 442/1050, Fatimid appointees governed most of the coastal settlements of 
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bilad al-sham with key the port settlements of Acre, Tyre and Tripoli being of 
principal importance to their trading interests in the region. 

Further inland, Fatimid dominion over Jerusalem and Damascus dated 
back to 359/969 and 372/983, respectively. They were among the first set- 
tlements occupied by the Fatimid Caliphate when they emerged as realistic 
challengers to the Abbasids of Baghdad in the Near East. Fatimid authority in 
Aleppo was more ambiguous. Egyptian policy in northern Syria was depend- 
ent upon maintaining a dominant relationship with the Mirdasid dynasty, 
which had repeatedly foiled their attempts to permanently annex the settle- 
ment to the caliphate. The Fatimids occupied Aleppo briefly between 429 
and 433/1038 and 1042, and two attempts to retake the city in 440/1048 and 
441/1049 failed.? 

Aleppo, Damascus and Jerusalem played a key strategic role as a buffer 
zone, which protected both their lucrative commercial hubs on the coastline, 
and Egypt itself, from overland incursions. Aleppo was seen as particularly 
important for keeping Byzantine ambitions in northern Syria in check, and 
the city often found itself at the epicentre of most military encounters between 
Cairo and Constantinople. As Eoyptian influence in bilad al-sham collapsed 
during the latter half of the fifth/eleventh century, control of settlements 
inland and the maintenance of this buffer zone remained one of Cairo’s main 
priorities. Consequently, Fatimid ambitions shifted southwards, with control 
of Damascus, then Jerusalem and, finally, Ascalon, becoming fundamental in 
order to protect Egypt from the threat of land invasion. 

Many of these settlements were also locations of devotional importance. 
The Aqsa mosque in Jerusalem is widely accepted to have been the scene of 
Muhammad” night journey (i5r4°) and ascension (maj), while Damascus 
had historically served as the capital of the Umayyad Caliphate.!° Ascalon also 
came to take on more religious significance during late fifth/eleventh century, 
due to the construction of a congregational mosque and shrine for the head 
of the martyred al-Husayn b. ‘Ali b. Abi Talib by the Fatimid Vizier Badr 
al-Jamali.” In comparison, it may seem that Aleppo would have held less 
religious importance for the Fatimids, but the city was viewed as the key to 
any future Egyptian invasion of Iraq. One fourth/tenth-century Fatimid com- 
mander named Bakjur labelled Aleppo ‘the entrance hall of Iraq”. Control, 


or the impression of control, over these settlements supplemented Fatimid 
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claims of being legitimate challengers to the Abbasid Caliphate in Baghdad. 
Loss of influence over these settlements not only increased the risk of overland 
invasion into Egypt, but also damaged Fatimid prestige, calling into question 
the viability of their raison d'être, establishing hegemony over the Abbasids. 


The Fatimid Political Footprint in Northern Syria: 
442—63/1050-71 


Ibn al-‘Adim reported that in 442/1050 the Mirdasid ruler of Aleppo Thimal 
b. Salih ‘earned the affection of al-Mustansir after he sent him 40,000 dinars 
from the citadel” in lieu of two years’ tribute, before later being confirmed as 
ruler of Aleppo." The original dispute in 440/1048 had been triggered by 
Thimals refusal to pay the customary annual tribute, and return funds that 
had been in the possession of al-Duzbari, the previous Fatimid governor of 
Aleppo. Thimals willingness to recommence these payments in 442/1050 
represented a return to Fatimid obedience by Mirdasid Aleppo, even if physi- 
cal occupation continued to prove elusive for the Egyptian Caliphate. 


Al-Mu'ayyad f1-Din al-Shirazi and the Fatimid Occupation of Baghdad 


Only a few years later in 449/1058, another opportunity for the Fatimids to 
capture Aleppo presented itself. This came about as part of a wider plan to 
achieve their ultimate goal: the conquest of Baghdad. The approach of the 
Seljuq Sultan Tughrul Beg’s armies towards Baghdad in 447/1055 had forced 
the former Buyid commander of the Turkish forces in the city, al-Basasiri, to 
withdraw westwards. When he reached Rahba on the River Euphrates, he 
sent an appeal to Cairo for assistance. The Fatimid Vizier al-Yazuri, sensing an 
opportunity, assented to support him with alacrity. The head of the Egyptian 
chancery, al-Muw’ayyad fl-Din al-Shirazi, was dispatched to northern Syria in 
447/1056 with huge financial backing, more than 2 million dinars according 
to al-Magrizi, and additional military equipment. Al-Muw’ayyad was instructed 
to establish a coalition, initially formed from the troops of Damascus, the 
Mirdasids of Aleppo and the Arab tribes of the Banu Kalb and Banu Kilab.* 
Al-Basasiri managed to capture Baghdad in Shawwal 451/December 
1058, achieving the stated aim of the Fatimid Caliphate since its inception, but 
this proved to be a Pyrrhic victory. The Abbasid Caliph al-Qa’im remained 


out of the Fatimids” reach, safely ensconced with a Bedouin leader named 
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Muharish at Hadithat al-Furat on the River Euphrates. Muharish refused to 
surrender al-Qa’im to the Fatimids despite being offered large financial incen- 
tives to do so. Tughrul Beg recaptured Baghdad a year later and al-Basasiri was 
again forced to retreat westwards towards the Euphrates, where he was even- 
tually captured and killed in 452/1060. Ultimately, Cairo’s decision to back 
al-Basasiri proved to be hugely risky, expending large quantities of Egyptian 
military and financial resources for little long-term gain. 


The Final Fatimid Occupation of Aleppo: 450-2/1058-60 


Whilst the al-Basasiri venture in Baghdad ended in failure, the presence of the 
Fatimid courtier al-Mu’ayyad fl-Din al-Shirazi in northern Syria facilitated 
the Egyptian occupation of Aleppo in 450/1058. Thimal b. Salih came to 
an accommodation with al-Muw’ayyad to surrender Aleppo in exchange for 
Acre, Jubayl, Beirut, Caesarea, Sidon and other settlements on the Palestinian 
coast in 448/1057, and Ibn Mulhim took up his position as Fatimid governor 
of Aleppo in Dhu ’1-Qa‘da 448/January 1058. Although Suhayl Zakkar has 
argued that Thimal may have been given only nominal control or the incomes 
from these settlements, the ceding of these coastal settlements reinforces the 
importance Cairo placed upon physical control of Aleppo.'$ 

Initially, remnant members of the Mirdasid dynasty and their allies in the 
Arab tribes of the Banu Kilab and Banu Numayr were unable to respond to 
the loss of Aleppo. This changed with the death of al-Basasiri in 452/1060. 
In Safar 452/Abpril 1060, ‘Atiyya b. Salih, Thimals brother, captured Rahba 
and took all the funds, provisions and military equipment that al-Basasiri had 
stored there.!” While the loss of Rahba and al-Basasiri’s cash reserves would 
have been a blow to the Fatimids, ‘Atiyya also established the khwrba in the city 
for the Abbasid caliph and the Seljuq sultan. ‘Atiyya even travelled to Baghdad 
to perform khidma according to Sibt b. al-Jawzi. 

This was the earliest indication of what would become a growing trend 
of cooperation and eventual submission to the Seljugs by members of the 
Mirdasid dynasty. It also demonstrated how in their determination to occupy 
Baghdad, the Fatimids had failed to fully appreciate the fragile political 


situation in northern Syria and the tensions their presence provoked. 
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The Battle of al-Funaydig and its Aftermath: 452-62/1060-70 


Sensing Fatimid weakness following the fall of Rahba, Mahmud b. Nasr, 
the nephew of both Thimal and ‘Atiyya, managed to briefly seize control of 
Aleppo with a small force in Jumada I 452/June 1060. However, as Mahmud 
was unable to take the citadel, he was forced to withdraw from the city shortly 
afterwards.!$ 

This act of aggression provoked an immediate response from Cairo, with 
the Fatimid governor of Damascus, Nasir al-Dawla Husayn b. Hamdan, 
ordered to march north to Aleppo to assist Ibn Mulhim and the Egyptian 
garrison. On 30 Rajab 452/30 August 1060, Fatimid forces engaged Mahmud 
and the Banu Külab in battle at al-Funaydiq, a short distance to the south of 
Aleppo.” The Damascene army was defeated, with Nasir al-Dawla wounded 
and taken captive. After the battle Ibn Mulhim surrendered Aleppo and the 
citadel to Mahmud.?° 

With his own ambitions now thwarted by his nephew’s occupation of 
Aleppo, ‘Atiyya ‘reconciled with the lord of Egypt and entered into a treaty 
with him’, according to Sibt b. al-Jawzi.®!' When informed of developments 
at al-Funaydiq, al-Mustansir pressed Thimal to return to Aleppo and retake 
control of the settlement as his vassal. T'himal successfully regained control of 
the city a year later following a short siege, which culminated in the negotiated 
surrender of Aleppo by Mahmud in 453/1061.7 Ibn Mulhim would be the 
last governor in Aleppo directly appointed by the caliph’s court in Cairo. Yet 
again, Fatimid attempts to permanently occupy Aleppo were frustrated by the 
military resistance of the Mirdasid dynasty and their Arab Bedouin allies. 

Events at al-Funaydiq had two long-term implications for Fatimid influ- 
ence in northern Syria. The first was a fundamental transformation in how the 
Mirdasids interacted with the Fatimid Caliphate. Although Thimals return 
to Aleppo as al-Mustansir’s deputy in 453/1061 marked à return to the ear- 
lier status quo, Thimal died the following year in 454/1062. A dispute over 
who should succeed him broke out between his nephew Mahmud and his 
brother ‘Atiyya, from which Mahmud would eventually emerge victorious in 
Ramadan 458/August 1067. 

Al-Mustansir, much like his Byzantine rivals, would come to find Mahmud 


far less pliable than his uncle Thimal had been. Upon taking control of Aleppo, 
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Mahmud dispatched a delegation to Baghdad, led by his Türkmen ally Ibn 
Khan, who soon returned with a letter of legitimisation from the Abbasid 
caliph.* Mahmud also began defying directives from Cairo. Sibt b. al-Jawzi 
reported that in 459/1067-8, the Fatimid Caliph al-Mustansir sent to Mahmud 
ordering him ‘to pay money into his treasury and to expedite the invasion of 
neighbouring Byzantine territory”. The message also commanded him to cease 
any association with Türkmen groups in order to ‘refrain from their corrup- 
tion”. Mahmud promptly refused to pay a tribute to the Fatimids, giving the 
rather weak excuse that he had no funds available. He also declined to attack the 
Byzantines as they had lent him money and taken his son hostage to ensure repay- 
ment.” T'hese same circumstances had not prevented Mahmud from launching 
raids on Antiochene territory throughout much of his reign.* This reported 
exchange demonstrated the extent to which Fatimid influence over Mirdasid 
Aleppo had deteriorated in the years after the battle of al-Funaydiq. Mahmud”’s 
rise to power had undercut the Fatimid hierarchy’s influence in Aleppo, and 
they were unable to reassert their influence through military expeditions. 

Although the prolonged period of famine, plague and civil war engulfing 
Egypt at this juncture would have severely hampered any attempt to revive 
Fatimid authority in northern Syria, their inability to campaign in the region 
was greatly restricted by the second long-term implication of the defeat at 
al-Funaydiq;: the loss of control over all territorial possessions north of Baalbek 
in the ensuing decade. 

Traditionally, Egyptian rulers had used Damascus as à command centre 
for expeditions into northern Syria.” Both the 440/1048 campaign against 
Aleppo, and the Fatimid forces at al-Funaydiq were led by the Fatimid governor 
of Damascus, the diplomatic mission led by al-Mu’ayyad f1-Din al-Shirazi 
had absorbed troops from Damascus into his entourage in 447/1056. The 
Egyptian army that targeted Aleppo in 441/1049, commanded by the Amir 
Rifq, had also stopped at Damascus. Once in northern bad al-sham these 
armies tended to take a similar route north, through Baalbek, Homs and Hama, 
then past Ma'‘rrat al-Nu‘man and Qinnasrin before arriving at Aleppo.* For 
the Fatimids, retaining influence in at least some of these settlements was nec- 
essary for any future attempt to exert military pressure on Aleppo. 

However, most of these settlements fell to Thimal, Mahmud or ‘Atiyya 
in the decade following the battle of al-Funaydiq in 452/1060. Homs and 
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Figure 2.1 Typical Fatimid marching route to Aleppo: 440-52/1048-60 


Hama had been captured and their fortifications destroyed by ‘Atiyya prior to 
the battle at al-Funaydiq. While Nasir al-Dawla and then Thimal had subse- 
quently stayed at Homs on their way north, ‘Atiyya was again residing in the 
settlement by 458/1065.7° 

Apamea was “secured” by Mahmud during the course of 452/1060, whilst 
Thimal took Ma'rrat al-Nu‘man and Qinnasrin in the same year.* Al-Atharib, 
which, according to Ibn al-‘Adim, the Mirdasids ‘had not held since the time 
before Thimal’s reign’, was also absorbed into Mahmud”s territorial posses- 
sions in 457/1065, although it is unclear if the settlement was taken from 
a Byzantine, Fatimid or independent ruler.*' The only settlement that the 
Fatimids gained control of during this period was the fortress of Asfuna close 


to Ma‘rrat al-Nu‘man, which the commander Hussayn b. Kamil b. al-Duh 
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surrendered in 458/1066 to an ‘Egyptian garrison’. Ibn al-‘Adim asserted that 
Mahmud managed to recapture the fortress two years later when a ‘north 
African commander’ surrendered it to him. 

The significance of the battle of al-Funaydiq has been overlooked in the 
historiography to date. It is only once the loss of these northern Syrian set- 
tlements are taken into account that the consequences of the Fatimid defeat 
at al-Funaydiq can be fully understood. Prior to 452/1060, Cairo could 
always deploy military deterrents against the Mirdasids. Less than a year after 
al-Funaydiq, most of the settlements between Damascus and Aleppo were 
under Mirdasid rule, providing a buffer zone against incursions from the 
south. This meant that there was no realistic prospect of an Egyptian army 
threatening the security of Aleppo from this point onwards. From the perspec- 
tive of territory lost as a consequence of a battle, al-Funaydiq was one of the 
most consequential military engagements in northern Syria between 442 and 
522/1050 and 1128, comparable with events at Antioch in 491/1098 or the 
battle of the Field of Blood in 513/1119.* These Mirdasid territorial gains 
provide a rationale for Mahmud”s refusal to follow direct instructions from 
al-Mustansir. 

Additionally, the simultaneous cessation of tribute payments to both 
Constantinople and Cairo would have freed up additional funds with which 
to recruit I'ürkmen leaders such as Ibn Khan. Indeed, modern historians 
have argued that the influence of these Türkmen potentates grew in Aleppo 
to such an extent during this period that Mirdasid rulers were reduced to 
mere figureheads.* Yet at some point during the 450s/1060s, Mahmud was 
able to expel Ibn Khan, seemingly without much difficulty, following a failed 
plot on Mahmud’s life.* This suggests that at least during Mahmud”s reign, 
the Mirdasid’s managed to retain their authority within Aleppo. Instead, it 
seems more likely that Türkmen power became more steadily entrenched 
during the succession crisis that followed Mahmud”’s death in Sha‘ban 
468/March 1076, and the violent death suffered by his son and heir a couple 
of months later.*” 

Ultimately, Fatimid control in northern Syria was dealt a critical blow at 
al-Funaydiq in 452/1060, from which they were not able to recover. It also 
marked the point at which the Amirate of Aleppo became an ‘autonomous 


lordship”, freed from the constrains of Fatimid interference.* 
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Alp Arslan’s Campaign against Aleppo: 463/1071 


Following the defeat at al-Funaydiq, the last semblance of Egyptian influence 
in Aleppo lay in the kbutba being made in the name of the al-Mustansir. Even 
though Mahmud had applied for legitimisation from Baghdad and ceased 
paying a regular tribute to Cairo, the khutba had remained in the name of the 
Fatimid caliph. 

This changed on 19 Shawwal 462/31 July 1070, when al-Mustansir’s name 
in the sermon given in mosques prior to Friday midday prayers was replaced by 
that of the Abbasid Caliph al-Qa’im.*” This was seemingly in preparation for 
the arrival of the Seljuq Sultan Alp Arslan, although both al“Azimi and Sibtb. 
al-Jawzi mentioned that the Fatimids persuaded Mahmud to revert the khutba 
to al-Mustansir prior to Alp Arslan’s arrival in 463/1071.“ Alp Arslan’s army 
then besieged Aleppo for a month between Tuesday 17 Jumada II and 23 
Rajab 463/22 March and 26 April 1071, before Mahmud surrendered to the 
sultan.“ As part of this process Mahmud personally performed khidma to 
the sultan, which he had refused to do before the siege, and again switched the 
kbutba to the Abbasids.* 

This in and of itself would have been à catastrophic development for 
the Fatimid Caliphate, but Mahmud went à step further. He also ‘promised 
to attack Damascus and the Egyptians there’ according to Ibn al-“Adim.“ 
Mahmud attempted to make good on this promise almost immediately. He 
launched an attack on Baalbek in Sha‘ban 463/May 1071, but was forced to 
withdraw northwards in order to repel a Byzantine attack on Ma‘rrat Misrin.“ 
By making this commitment, Mahmud effectively became à client ruler of the 
Seljuq sultan. 

Not only did the last symbol of Fatimid influence over Mirdasid Aleppo 
come to an end as a result of Alp Arslan’s campaign, Aleppo had now become 
an openly hostile polity capable of launching military expeditions against 
Egyptian interests. The arrival of the Seljuqs in Syria has often been identified 
as the key to this development, and this is certainly accurate with regard to 
the switching of the kbutba. However, increasing Mirdasid autonomy, dem- 
onstrated by Mahmud’s appeal for legitimisation from Baghdad in 458/1067 
and his refusal to renew tribute payments or follow al-Mustansir’s orders in 
459/1067-8, had been growing since the battle of al-Funaydiq in 452/1060. 
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This loss of Egyptian leverage in Aleppo was a blow to both Fatimid pres- 
tige and their ability to achieve their wider strategic aims in the region. It also 
increased the risk of future attacks against key settlements in southern Syria, 
Palestine and even Egypt. As a consequence, their focus shifted southwards 


and towards the coastal settlements. 


The Fatimid Collapse in Southern Syria and Palestine 
Civil war in Egypt: 460-8/1067-76 


The ramifications of sponsoring al-Basasiri’s doomed coalition and failing to 
permanently assimilate Aleppo into the caliphate were not only territorial. 
These missteps precipitated a period of internal instability in Cairo, prompted 
and exacerbated by à string of territorial losses in Sicily, North Africa, Arabia 
and Yemen. The Fatimid Vizier al-Yazuri was dismissed and executed in Rabi‘ 
I 449/February 1058, before al-Basasiri temporarily seized Baghdad.# His 
successors in the role of vizier were unable to retain their positions for any 
sustained period, leading to the downfall of the ‘men of the pen’, who had 
formed the dominant bureaucratic faction in Cairo for much of the fifth/ 
eleventh century.“ 

Egypt was eventually plunged into a nine-year period of civil war between 
460 and 468/1067 and 1076 provoked by a prolonged famine, plague and eco- 
nomic crisis. In 460/1067 conflict (ftn4a) erupted between two contingents 
of the Egyptian army, the Turks and the Blacks. By 464/1072, the Caliph 
al-Mustansirs influence was heavily curtailed, as he was effectively impris- 
oned in his palace and given a stipend of 100 dinars a month on which to 
live. His main adversary, Nasir al-Dawla, was assassinated in 465/1073, and 
al-Mustansir seized the opportunity to regain some semblance of his former 
power by appointing the Armenian governor of Tyre Badr al-Jamali as vizier, 
ushering in the era of the ‘Vizierate of the sword’. 

Badr al-Jamali eventually stabilised the situation in Egypt, and by 
468/1076 this protracted conflict was brought to an end. While domestic 
struggles help to explain the lack of Egyptian military activity against Mirdasid 
Aleppo during the 450s/1060s and 4605/1070, any attempts to regain a foot- 
hold in northern Syria would have been further hampered by a sharp decline 


in Fatimid influence in southern Syria and Palestine. 
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Urban Rebellions and the Influx of Türkmen into Southern Bilad al-sham 


During the 450s/1060s, cracks were starting to appear in the façade of Fatimid 
authority in Damascus and along the Syrian coastline. At the onset of this 
period, many of the major urban centres were governed by experienced mili- 
tary figures. Following his ousting from Aleppo, Ibn Mulhim was reassigned 
to Acre in 454/1062. Elsewhere, the soon to be Vizier Badr al-Jamali, who at 
this point in time was an Armenian ghulam (slave) who had distinguished 
himself in the service of the Banu ‘Ammar of Tripoli, was made governor of 
Damascus in 455/1063.# 

Yet rebellions against Fatimid dominion broke out throughout Palestine 
and Syria. In 456/1064, Badr al-Jamali was expelled from Damascus following 
a revolt led by the local notables Haydara b. Manzu and Abu T'ahir Haydara. 
Civil unrest in Damascus was a particularly unwelcome development for the 
Fatimid court, as Damascus was a key trading and military hub from which 
they had traditionally administrated bilad al-sham. Badr al-Jamali resumed his 
position as governor of Damascus in Sha‘ban 458/July 1066, only to be ejected 
again and forced to flee to Acre in Ramadan 460/July 1068.5° 

The Fatimids encountered similar issues in the costal towns along the 
Syrian littoral. The ruler of Tyre, Ibn Abi ‘Aqil, declared his independence 
from Fatimid rule in 455/1063.5" A separate rebellion took place in Tripoli in 
457/1064-5, where an attempt to supress this insurgency by the Fatimid com- 
mander of Ramla was stymied by Abu Talib al-Hasan b. ‘Ammar, who used 
the zhdath (local urban militia) to hold onto the port-settlement. Afterwards, 
Ibn ‘Ammar retained only nominal links to the Fatimids and the ‘people of 
Tripoli agreed to pay à fine of 100,000 dinars for their ‘disloyalty to the lord 
of Egypt.” 

By accepting partially autonomous rulers in Tripoliand Tyre, the Fatimids 
demonstrated a certain level of pragmatism. In all probability, the benefits of 
retaining commercial ties with these cities were seen as more important than 
direct rule during a period of severe crisis in Egypt. This is reminiscent of their 
approach towards the Mirdasids of Aleppo, but it also served to emphasise 
their growing weakness in these vitally important mercantile hubs. 

The influx of Türkmen groups into Palestine delivered a further blow to 


Fatimid territorial ambitions in southern Syria and Palestine. Following his 
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second ejection from Damascus, Badr al-Jamali attempted to recapture Tyre 
in 462/1070, but was frustrated by a Türkmen force led by a chieftain named 
Qurlu.® Badr al-Jamali then left Acre by ship for Egypt in Jumada I 466/ 
January 1074 to take up the position of vizier at al-Mustansir’s invitation, 
thereby becoming the most powerful figure in the Fatimid Caliphate.** Acre 
fell shortly after his departure to another Türkmen commander named Shukli 
in Rabï'T 467/October 1074.55 

In 463/1071 Atsiz b. Uwaq al-Khwarizmi, yet another Türkmen com- 
mander, captured Jerusalem and Ramla. By mid-summer 468/1076, Atsiz’s 
Türkmen had also forced the surrender of Damascus.** Although Damascus 
had largely been outside direct Fatimid control since Badr al-Jamalis expul- 
sion eight years previously, the Egyptians had retained a veneer of influence 
in the city through the kbutba, which remained in the name of the Caliph 
al-Mustansir.” After Atsiz changed the khutba to include the Abbasid caliph, 
the sermon prior to Friday prayers in Damascus would never again be made 
for a Fatimid caliph. 

These developments had à hugely detrimental impact upon Fatimid 
authority in bilad al-sham, and exposed Egypt to the possibility of an over- 
land invasion from the direction of Palestine. This threat was realised in 
late Jumada IT 469/January 1077, when Atsiz b. Uwaq al-Khwarizmi led 
his Türkmen troops in a campaign targeting the Nile delta and Cairo. Badr 
al-Jamali managed to defeat Atsiz in a battle near Cairo on 22 Rajab 469/19 
February 1077, and then launched a counter attack against Atsiz, culminating 
in a failed siege of Damascus in 471/1078.5% 

During this period, drought, plague and civil war pushed the Fatimid 
Caliphate to the very brink of survival. Between 456 and 468/1064 and 
1076, the Fatimid presence in southern Syria and Palestine was reduced to 
nominal links with the governors of Tripoli and Tyre, while Damascus, Acre, 
Jerusalem and Ramla were captured by Türkmen rulers with only loose ties 
to the Great Seljuq Sultanate.” Cairo’s strategy of retaining territorial pos- 
sessions in the interior of bilad al-sham had been completely undermined 
by civil revolts and Türkmen incursions, leaving the Egyptian heartlands 


vulnerable to invasion. 
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Fatimid Military Expeditions into the Levant: 482-91/1090-8 


For much of the next sixteen years the Fatimids were forced to accept Seljuq 
and Türkmen dominion over Jerusalem and Acre, and only loose associations 
with the rulers of Tripoli and T'yre. It was not until 482/1090 that the Fatimids 
developed a military policy capable of regaining some of their lost influence in 
bilad al-sham. The period between 482 and 491/1090 and 1098 saw a shift in 
Cairo’s priorities, with Jerusalem becoming an increasingly important settle- 
ment from the Egyptian perspective. 

This change in approach was seemingly triggered by the seizure of Beirut 
and Sidon by Tutush of Damascus, and the capture of T'yre by ‘the Turks’ in 
482/1090.°° Later the same year an Egyptian army led by the Amir al-Juyush 
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(commander of the army) Nasr al-Dawla al-Juyushi conquered T'yre, Sidon, 
Jubayl and Acre. The Fatimid army then descended on Baalbek ‘and Khalaf b. 
Mulaïb arrived and promised to make the khutba for al-Mustansir’ in Homs.® 

Historians have viewed this campaign as evidence of the importance of the 
coastal settlements and their commercial potential to Fatimid interests.® Yet 
the occupation of Tyre, Sidon, Jubayl, Acre and Baalbek in addition to Homs 
aligning with the Fatimids, effectively isolated the Seljuq ruler of Damascus, 
Tutush b. Alp Arslan from his supposed ‘Seljuq” allies in northern Syria and 
Mesopotamia.® Tutush suffered further inconvenience due to the loss of his 
treasury in Âcre, as he lamented in his appeal for assistance to Qasim al-Dawla 
Agqsunqur of Aleppo and Buzan of Edessa, ‘these lands that they have taken 
had my supplies and funds in them … and I demand assistance from you 
both”. While the capture of the coastal settlements was obviously the most 
important outcome of the Fatimid campaign in 482/1090, it is also increased 
pressure on Tutush in Damascus. 

Further rebellions in Tyre by the Amir Munir al-Dawla al-Juyushi in 
486/1093-4 and the walr Balkutiyla in 489/1095-6 were brutally repressed 
by Egyptian forces. The final Fatimid military campaign into bilad al-sham 
before the First Crusade came in Sha‘ban 491/July 1098, when al-Afdal 
departed from Egypt with a large army and captured Jerusalem from the 
Turkish Aqtuqid amirs Sugman and Il-Ghazi.* 

In the ten years prior to the arrival of the First Crusade, the Fatimid 
Caliphate managed to recoup many of their previous dominions along the 
Syrian coastline, including Tyre, Sidon, Jubayl and Acre. They also tried to 
expand inland, placing pressure on Damascus at a point that many historians 
have identified as the height of Seljuq authority in bilad al-sham, before later 
retaking Jerusalem in Rajab 491/July 1098. From this perspective, these military 
activities were largely successful. That the Fatimids lost control of Jerusalem a 
year later to the armies of the First Crusade only highlights a failure to achieve 
the objective of retaining a territorial presence inland, not that it did not exist. 

The Fatimid determination to build and regain influence in Aleppo, 
Damascus and Jerusalem during the latter half of the fifth/eleventh century 
was driven both by the devotional and strategic importance of the settle- 
ments and the prestige that the ruling hierarchy could derive from exerting 


authority over them. As Egyptian chances of regaining authority in Aleppo 
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and Damascus declined over time, Jerusalem took on increasing importance 


in Fatimid circles. 
Fatimid Interactions with Local Rulers in Bilad al-sham 


Forging contacts and connections with local rulers were vital elements of 
Fatimid policy in bilad al-sham, which became ever more critical in the after- 
math of the prolonged political crisis that convulsed Egypt between 460 and 
468/1067 and 1076. Although often driven by necessity, these diplomatic 
overtures could also be an offensive tool used to expand Egyptian authority, or 
sow dissention between rival polities. Often these interactions crossed religious 
and ethnic boundaries, and even those with ties to the Great Seljuq Sultanate 
were targeted by the Fatimid hierarchy. These contacts also demonstrate how 
rigid cultural or ideological constructs were distorted by the opaque nature of 
political entanglements in fifth/eleventh-century bilad al-sham. 


Badr al-Jamali 


At first glance, the most obvious exemplar of this policy would be the Vizier 
Badr al-Jamali, a former Armenian slave who became the most powerful figure 
in the Fatimid political hierarchy. Parallels could potentially be drawn with 
Philaretos Brachamios, the Armenian governor of Antioch with official ties to 
the Byzantine court.” However, this would be a false comparison. Philaretos 
was part of an influx of Armenian military figures who assumed control over 
various territories in northern bzlad al-sham and eastern Anatolia as a result of 
the sharp decline in Byzantine authority in these regions during the latter half 
of the fifth/eleventh century. Conversely, Badr al-Jamali was a ghulam (slave) 
who was purchased at a young age to serve the Banu Ammar of Tripoli. Badr 
al-Jamali would most probably have converted to Islam and been absorbed 
into the Fatimid system at an early age. As Badr al-Jamali rose through the 
military and governmental ranks of the Egyptian Caliphate, his career is not 
comparable to that of Philaretos Brachamios. 

Individuals like Badr al-Jamali also demonstrate the difficulties that stem 
from applying broad ethno-cultural labels onto individuals and groups. 
Where practical, the employment of such terms requires à nuanced under- 
standing of the fluid networks of communication between these different 


groups. This is well reflected by Seta Dadoyan’s use of the term ‘Fatimid 
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Armenians”, merging what are often perceived to be two distinct ethnic or 
ideological categories.” 


Syrian-based Tirkmen and Seljugs: Atsiz, Tutush and Ridwan 


The are several examples of Fatimid rulers making direct diplomatic 
approaches to Seljuq rulers during the late fifth/eleventh century. These epi- 
sodes illustrate how even for those operating on opposite sides of the Sunni/ 
Shi'i divide, communication, and even collaboration, was possible under the 
right conditions. 

The earliest instance occurred during Atsiz’s failed invasion of Egypt 
in 469/1077, when the Vizier Badr al-Jamali offered to pay Atsiz 100,000 
dinars to withdraw whilst his forces raided the countryside. Although Atsiz 
rejected this offer, 1,000 Arab horsemen from the Banu Kilab, who were part 
of Atsiz’s forces, agreed to switch allegiance to the Fatimids. Sibt b. al-Jawzi 
claimed that another unnamed Türkmen commander was able to convince 
700 ghulams to do the same due to the ‘avarice and injustice” of Atsiz.® While 
these defections were limited in terms of numbers, they helped to facilitate 
Atsiz’s defeat.’! 

Badr al-Jamali also offered his daughter in marriage to the sultan’s brother 
Taj al-Dawla Tutush b. Alp Arslan, in the hope of making a marriage alli- 
ance with the Seljuq malik of Damascus in 476/1083-4. Although Tutush 
originally decided to accept the offer, he was subsequently persuaded by Ibn 
‘Ammar, the semi-independent ruler of Tripoli, to reject the proposal. Sibt b. 
al-Jawzi reported that after he rebuffed this overture, ‘no gifts or friendliness 
arrived from Egypt’ for Tutush.”? 

This offer made by the most powerful figure in the Fatimid Caliphate to 
the brother of the Seljuq sultan, and Tutush’s initial willingness to accept it, 
indicated a readiness on both sides to conclude a marriage alliance across a 
deep doctrinal divide. For Badr al-Jamali, this arrangement would have had the 
potential to increase Fatimid influence in Damascus, while simultaneously fos- 
tering misgivings at the Seljuq court about Tutush’s allegiance to the sultan. 
Tutush could have gained a powerful ally with whom he could collaborate to 
augment his own territorial dominions.”* 

It is also important to note ‘Ammar, lord of Tripolÿs role in reportedly 


advising Tutush to reject this offer, underlining the complicated nature of 
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the Banu ‘Ammar’s relationship with the Fatimid Caliphate.* While com- 
mercial ties to Egypt were obviously important to Tripoli, Ibn ‘Ammar 
would not have wanted closer ties between Damascus and Caïiro, out of fear 
that this would impinge upon his autonomy. While nothing concrete came 
of the proposed marriage, it was the first major Fatimid interaction with a 
Seljuq ruler appointed by the sultan, which established a precedent for later 
diplomatic contacts between Cairo and other Turkish rulers of Damascus 
and Aleppo. 

Tutush was again accused of collaborating with the Fatimids in 
478/1085-6 by Fakhr al-Dawla Ibn Jahir. Ibn Jahir was the father of the 
former vizier of the Abbasid Caliph al-Muqtadi, and was granted Diyar 
Bakr as an zgta‘ in 476/1083-4.7 In the course of his attempts to lay claim 
to his new territory, Ibn Jahir came into conflict with Sharaf al-Dawla 
Muslim b. Quraysh, the Uqaylid ruler of Mosul and Aleppo, while besieging 
Amid in Rabï'T 477/July 1084. During this struggle, Ibn Jahir also had a 
disagreement with Artuq b. Aksab, who had been ordered by the sultan to 
assist him.” 

Sibt b. al-Jawzi reported that Ibn Jahir therefore wrote to the Sultan Malik 
Shah alleging that Artuq had accepted a financial inducement from Sharaf 
al-Dawla to allow him to escape the besieged town of Amid, which corresponds 
well with Ibn al-Athirs account of events. Ibn Jahir also reportedly claimed 
that both Artuq and Sharaf al-Dawla had come to an agreement with Tutush 
of Damascus to send an appeal for aid to the Fatimid court. Afterwards, Badr 
al-Jamali sent his son ‘Ibn Maghribi and a group of commanders’ to Damascus, 
but the plot failed because Sharaf al-Dawla was killed before their plans could 
come to fruition.?7 

Essentially, Ibn Jahir accused the rulers of Damascus and Aleppo of being 
at the centre of a plot to surrender blad al-sham into Fatimid hands. While 
there is quite a lot of evidence of a predisposition on Sharaf al-Dawla’s part to 
cooperate militarily with the Fatimids, the only suggestion that Tutush even 
considered a closer relationship with Egypt came in Badr’s proposed marriage 
alliance discussed above.” As Sibt b. al-Jawzi is the only source who reported 
this claim, it seems likely that Ibn Jahir included Tutush in the accusation 
only because the latter welcomed Artuq into his entourage after he fled from 


Amid.” 
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Yet another example of a ‘Seljuq” ruler in Syria entertaining overtures 
from Egypt came when Ridwan b. Tutush changed the khutba in Aleppo to 
include the Fatimid Caliph al-Musta'li in 490/1097-8. There is disagreement 
in the source material as to which settlements actually made the call to prayer 
for the Fatimid caliph, and for how long they did so. Ibn al-Qalanisi claimed 
that the kbutba was made for al-Musta‘li throughout Aleppo for a period of 
four weeks, before Ridwan was persuaded to switch it back to the Abbasids. 
In contrast, Ibn al-‘Adim stated that the khutba remained in the name of the 
Fatimid caliph until as late as 492/1099-1100, and that this change was made 
in only four mosques. Ridwan later sent apologies to the Abbasid caliph in 
Baghdad for his actions. *° 

Most of the more contemporaneous Syrian-based chroniclers agree that 
an Egyptian messenger made the initial approach to Ridwan. However, the 
Egyptian historian Ibn Muyassar asserted instead that a messenger from 
Ridwan arrived in Cairo on 16 Safar 490/2 February 1097 ‘offering to enter 
into his (al-Afdals) obedience and establish the khwtba for al-Musta‘li in 
al-sham’ in return for ‘Egyptian troops to take Damascus from his brother 
Duqagq’.“! It is noteworthy that both regional historiographical branches 
attributed the first approach to the other side, perhaps indicating the depth of 
hostility and stigma present beyond the interaction. 

Generally modern historians have viewed this episode as an isolated 
event, driven by Ridwan’s inherent opportunism and the uniquely unstable 
political situation in Syria at this time. Yet when set in the wider context of 
similar approaches, what is perceived to be an extraordinary incident involving 
Ridwan, can clearly be seen as part of a wider Fatimid policy of subversive 
diplomatic contact with Syrian-based Seljug rulers. The political elite of Cairo 
pursued this policy to stoke divisions between the rival polities that made up 
the political landscape in bilad al-sham in the hope of extending or maintain- 
ing their own influence in the region. This stratagem was reasonably successful, 
as it enabled them to play a major role in Syrian political affairs while providing 
only a limited military threat. 

These examples also demonstrate how the Fatimids were willing to 
approach high-ranking individuals in the Seljug hierarchy in order to achieve 
their objectives, indicating that ideological differences did not present a signifi- 


cant obstacle to the pursuit of this policy. Similarly, leading members of the 
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Seljuq dynasty, such as Tutush and Ridwan, were seemingly willing to open 
diplomatic channels with Egypt, even if this came in the form of temporary 
arrangements that often led to retractions and apologies sent to Baghdad. This 
willingness to engage in communications that spanned deep sectarian divides 
provided a framework for later cross-cultural interactions that took place 
during the sixth/twelfth century. 


Conclusion: The Fatimids as ‘the Other’ in Bilad al-sham? 


Writing ninety years ago in the introduction to his English translation of Ibn 
al-Qalanisÿs Dhayl ta rikh Dimashg, Hamilton A. R. Gibb wrote that: 


it would be a serious mistake to assume that the influence of the Fatimids in 
Syria was entirely dissipated by their … growing weakness … they still had a 
strong following both in the chief cities and the outer districts, and that even the 


Seljugid princes and their successors found it expedient to court their favour.f 


Gibb also maintained that the ‘definite breach” between the Fatimids and local 
rulers in Syria did not occur until the time of Nur al-Din. Yet Gibb provided 
no evidence to substantiate these conclusions as these thoughts were only 
briefly articulated in a short contextual introduction. 

Throughout the fifth/eleventh century, the Fatimid Caliphate combined 
a pragmatic diplomatic policy with carefully targeted military campaigns 
to preserve their influence in bilad al-sham. Yet Fatimid power in Aleppo, 
and northern Syria as a whole, was damaged beyond repair by the defeat at 
al-Funaydiq in 452/1060 and the resulting territorial losses. This date also 
marked the point at which Aleppo developed into an autonomous lordship 
from the perspective of the Fatimid Caliphate. 

Fatimid power in southern Syria and Palestine took slightly longer to fade, 
and the onset of domestic conflicts in Egypt between 460 and 468/1067 and 
1076, combined with the incursions by transhumant Türkmen groups and 
the loss of other regions throughout their trans-Mediterranean empire, were 
hugely decisive factors in their inability to respond to their declining authority 
in southern bilad al-sham. It should be noted that much of the damage was 
done by this first wave of Türkmen rulers with only loose ties to the Great 
Seljuq Sultanate, rather than specific campaigns led by the sultan or prominent 


members of his family or entourage. 
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Despite these territorial losses, carefully planned military expeditions 
launched from Egypt proved to be relatively effective in the last decade of the 
fifth/eleventh century. These campaigns enabled Cairo to regain control of 
coastal settlements that were vital to the caliphate’s mercantile interests. They 
were also able to apply some pressure on the Seljuq ruler of Damascus, and 
to recapture Jerusalem and Ramla. This was part of a wider strategic plan to 
maintain territorial dominions inland in order to prevent an overland invasion 
of Egypt. 

Fatimid diplomatic efforts were also largely successful, helping to drive 
divisions between Cairo’s political rivals, particularly the Turkish rulers of 
Syria and the Seljuq sultan’s court. The apparent willingness of prominent 
members of the Seljuq dynasty to enter into diplomatic arrangements with 
Fatimid Cairo calls into question the notion that dealings between these two 
parties were driven by bitter political rivalry rooted in ideological antithesis.f 
Even in bilad al-sham, supposedly the key battleground of this intense sectar- 
ian conflict between the Shï'i Fatimids and Sunni Great Seljuq Sultanate, there 
remained a readiness on both sides to cooperate for personal gain. 

As Gibb noted, the Fatimid Caliphate did not represent an alien ‘other’ to 
rulers of Turkish origin during the fifth/eleventh century. Rather, the political 
reality on the ground in Syria, Palestine and Egypt necessitated contacts that 


bridged this deep devotional divide. 
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3 


The Great Seljuq Sultanate 


Seljuq Bilad al-sham 


his chapter re-examines the emergence and nature of Seljuq power in 

bilad al-sham. It details how in addition to the difficulties provoked by 
Malik Shah’s death in 485/1092, there were systemic factors inherent to the 
political structures of the Great Seljuq Sultanate which inhibited efforts to 
expand their influence within Syria, both before and after 485/1092. 

In broad terms, there is unanimity among modern historians about the 
growth and decline of Seljuq influence in Syria and Palestine between 463 and 
492/1071 and 1099. The origins of Seljuq power in blad al-sham is typically 
traced to the arrival of the Sultan Alp Arslan in Aleppo, and the defeat of the 
Byzantine army at the battle of Manzikert that same year. T'aj al-Dawla Tutush 
b. Alp Arslan, the brother of the Seljuq Sultan Malik Shah, took control of 
Damascus in 472/1079-80. This is viewed as another indicator of increasing 
Seljuq authority in Syria. Malik Shah’s campaign of 479/1086-7, which led to 
the direct appointment of Yaghi Siyan in Antioch, Agsunqur b. ‘Abd Allah 
in Aleppo and Buzan in Edessa, marked the apogee of Seljuq control. Later 
collaborative campaigns by these new governors led to the addition of Homs 
to the Great Seljuq Sultanate’s dominions. 

Then, in 485/1092, disaster struck. Malik Shah and his powerful Vizier 
Nizam al-Mulk died. In the ensuing succession crisis, Tutush, Aqsunqur and 
Buzan were all killed in various battles in the following three years. Thereafter, 
conflict erupted between Tutush’s sons Ridwan and Duqaq in Syria, who 
came to control Aleppo and Damascus, respectively. This destabilising series 
of events brought a new level of autonomy to Syrian-based rulers. In the midst 


of this ongoing crisis, the armies of the First Crusade arrived in bilad al-sham 
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in Dhu 1-Qa‘da 490/October 1097. The Crusaders and western European 
settlers took advantage of the continuing regional volatility to establish polities 
at Antioch, Jerusalem, Edessa and Tripoli.! 

This chronology feeds into the conception of a linear development and 
decline of Seljuq regional authority in late fifth/eleventh-century Syria, begin- 
ning with Alp Arslan’s campaign and culminating in joint military campaigns 
by those directly appointed by the sultan against Fatimid possessions in bilad 
al-sham, before collapsing in 485/1092 in the aftermath of Malik Shah’s 
death. However, David Durand-Guédy has persuasively argued that modern 
Seljug historiography, particularly in relation to Iran, has often conformed to 
an ‘imperial narrative’ centred upon ‘expansion up to the crisis of 1092, then 
fragmentation and decline’.? As Durand-Guédy has shown through a detailed 
study of Isfahan, Seljuq authority in any given region was not always tied to 
the reigns of individual sultans.* 

This chapter applies this regional approach to Seljuq bilad al-sham. 
While Malik Shah’s death and the resulting succession crisis was detrimental 
to Seljuq authority in Syria and Palestine, there were two issues inherent to the 
Seljuq system of governance that prevented Seljuq sultans from maintaining 
a position of dominance in the region between 463 and 522/1071 and 1128. 
The first of these are logistical and political problems that repeatedly impeded 
Seljuq military campaigns into northern Syria. The second stemmed from the 
inveterate autonomy that leading Seljuq amirs enjoyed, which consistently 
hampered collaborative military actions within Syria during the late fifth/ 
eleventh and early sixth/twelfth centuries. 

This chapter also questions the extent to which sectarian concerns 
influenced the decision-making processes of Seljuq sultans and those they 
empowered in Syria and Palestine. There is an ongoing debate around how 
Seljuq sultans fulfilled their role as ‘champions of Sunni Islam”. Deborah 
Tor contended that many of the sultans were highly pious individuals who 
took this duty extremely seriously, whilst Andrew Peacock has instead 
highlighted examples of Seljuq ‘tolerance’ of Shï‘ism, hinting at a more 
pragmatic approach.f As bilad al-sham formed the focal point of the Seljuq 
war against the ‘heretical” Fatimids, the cross-cultural interactions that took 
place on this key frontier zone will be closely scrutinised with this debate 


in mind. 
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Discussion begins with the campaigns led in person by the sultans Alp 
Arslan in 463/1071 and Malik Shah in 479/1086-7. This is followed by a reas- 
sessment of Seljuq campaigns into bilad al-sham ordered by the sultan Malik 
Shah in the late fifth/eleventh century. The next section explains Malik Shah’s 
attempts to limit the authority of his younger brother Tutush facilitated the 
preservation of the system of autonomous lordships in Syria, before exploring 
Seljuq ties to the amirs of 4/-sham during the first three decades of the sixth/ 
twelfth century.® The final part considers the impact of Türkmen peoples on 
the political world of bilad al-sham. 


Mechanisms of Seljug Governance in Syria 


Both the Byzantine Empire and the Fatimid Caliphate developed the govern- 
mental structures they used to administer their territories over several genera- 
tions. Correspondingly, their shared interest in bilad al-sham can be traced 
back to at least the fourth/tenth century. In contrast, the Seljugs were new- 
comers to a region where their influence would fluctuate heavily throughout 
the late fifth/eleventh and early sixth/twelfth centuries. This makes it more 
difficult to assess the extent of Seljuq authority at any given time. 

The Seljuq political system was a based upon hybrid of traditional ideals 
from the Eurasian Steppe society, such as shared family rule and the broad- 
natured Persian revenue distribution system of igta°. In simple terms, collec- 
tive family rule revolved around the notion that authority was to some extent 
distributed throughout the dynasty, as most prominent male members of the 
royal clan could potentially rise to the position of sultan. At least in theory, it 
was incumbent upon all those with the best claim to the sultanate to challenge 
for it, thereby ensuring that the best possible candidate became sultan. As a 
consequence, multiple individuals often contested succession to the sultan- 
ate. Those family members who were close relatives of the sultan therefore 
expected to be granted their own territories to rule over in order to build up 
their power bases in anticipation of potential future leadership bids.£ 

In order to meet these demands, Seljuq sultans utilised a Persian admin- 
istrative tool called zgta', which had originally been adopted by their succes- 
sors in Persia, the Buyid dynasty. An gta‘ grant provided its holder with the 
right to collect a portion of the revenues from a specific area, region or settle- 


ment. Typically, the terms on which zgta‘ grants were allocated were highly 
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subjective. Moreover, different dynasties employed igta‘ in distinct ways. 
Yossef Rapoport’s detailed reconstruction of the use of zgta° grants in the 
Egyptian region of the Fayyum during the seventh/thirteenth century, dem- 
onstrated how the Ayyubid dynasty systematically distributed the incomes 
from various tracts of land within the same settlements to different military 
officers. This was done to ensure that no individual could gain a monopoly 
over a specific area to use as a power base. 

Under the Seljuqs igta‘ grants tended to be far more indulgent, often 
allocating revenues from major urban centres, or in some cases large regions, 
to individuals. This enabled Seljuq appointees to accrue huge incomes and 
effectively operate as local rulers. Usually, zgt4 ‘were assigned to senior admin- 
istrators, high-ranking military figures and prominent members of the Seljuq 
dynasty.? The sultan was therefore obligated to grant large swathes of territory 
to those best placed to challenge for the sultanate in the future. Even those 
igta‘ holders who were not related to the sultan often operated with a large 
degree of autonomy. 

Autonomous amirs were therefore an ingrained feature of the Seljuq 
system of governance, and affected the sultan’s authority in both positive and 
negative ways. On the one hand, it promoted a political culture of self-interest 
and rivalry driven by an incessant battle for survival between the amirs, which 
made collaborative action against external enemies difficult. Conversely, 
Stefan Heidemann has demonstrated how amiral autonomy actually helped 
to promote a form of ‘Seljuq” culture, as the various regional courts looked to 
emulate those in Baghdad and Isfahan and adapt their architectural styles. The 
amirs also had a vested interest in defending, developing and extending the 
areas on which they depended for survival, which increased the likelihood that 
the Seljuq sphere of influence would expand further.!° 

These dual concepts help to explain why the Great Seljuq Sultanate 
held an interest in the political machinations of bilad al-sham. Syria and the 
wealthy cities of Damascus and Aleppo, offered abundant lands to dispense as 
igta‘ to family members and other high-ranking figures at the sultan’s court. 
Conversely, bilad al-sham also had the potential to cause problems for the 
sultan, as any family member who managed to establish control over multiple 
major urban centres, such as Damascus, Aleppo and Antioch, would have the 


requisite means to launch a bid for the sultanate. 
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As Seljuq influence in the region grew, it became increasingly important 
for the sultan to maintain a balance of power in Syria, while the influence of 
prominent Seljuq family members had to be carefully monitored. As a result, the 
appointment of rulers in Aleppo with close personal or familial ties to the sultan 
became more frequent during the reign of the Sultan Malik Shah. Appointees 
loyal to the sultan in Aleppo could provide a useful check on ambitious poten- 
tates in Mosul or Damascus, while also impeding any advances from the west 
by the Byzantines or the Frankish Crusaders. Yet these attempts to preserve an 
equilibrium in bilad al-sham essentially ensured à more chaotic and conflict- 
driven state of affairs for Syrian-based Seljuq amirs. This contradicts the widely 
held view that Malik Shah’s reign contributed to the increased centralisation of 
Seljuq rule within Syria. If anything, some of Malik Shah’s decisions actually 
made it harder for the sultan to control developments on the Syrian frontier. 

These choices also provide the framework for a nuanced interpretation 
of Seljug-Fatimid relations. On the Seljuqs”’ arrival in the region, the Fatimid 
Caliphate had been the dominant force in Syria and Palestine for over a 
hundred years. Tughrul Beg made a vow to invade Egypt shortly before his 
accession to the sultanate in 447/1055, and consequently, military successes 
against the Fatimids bolstered any sultan”’s credentials as a ‘champion of Sunni 
Islam”. Yet this blueprint of manufactured instability also impeded efforts to 
combat external enemies, which raises important questions about how integral 
devotional concerns were to Seljuq policy in bilad al-sham. 


The Sultan in Bilad al-sham 


The Seljuq sultans Alp Arslan and Malik Shah led two military expeditions 
into bilad al-sham in 463/1071 and 479/1086-7. The following section will 
review the historical accounts of these campaigns, examining how some of 
the problems that the Seljuq forces experienced during these short military 
operations are indicative of the limitations of Seljuq authority within Syria.” 
It should first be noted that the modalities by which Seljuq sultans gov- 
erned their realms underwent significant change during this period. In the 
traditional model, based upon the careers of Tughril Beg and Alp Arslan, the 
sultan’s influence in any region was directly linked to their personal presence 
in that area, meaning that they spent much of their reigns moving between 


the territories under their control. This peripatetic leadership style, stemming 
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from the dynasty’s origins on the Eurasian Steppe, ensured the sultan main- 
tained strong personal ties with their various ‘vassals” scattered throughout 
Seljuq dominions." 

More recently, David Durand-Guédy and Andrew Peacock have high- 
lighted how Malik Shah and his successors moved away from the role of 
nomadic chieftain. This was achieved by establishing a capital at Isfahan where 
later sultans were able to spend a large portion of their time, ruling over the 
sultanate from the centre of their domains."* 


Alp Arslans Campaign: 463/1071 


The first Seljuq military expedition was led by the Sultan Alp Arslan, whose 
army entered bilad al-sham in the middle of Rabi° TI 463/January 1071. This 
is widely viewed as the starting point of Seljuq influence in northern Syria, 
although contacts between the Seljuq court and members of the Mirdasid 
dynasty had taken place long before this date. 

Alp Asrlan’s forces placed Aleppo under siege at the end of Jumada IT 
463/late March-early April 1071. The siege ultimately forced the Mirdasid 
amir of Aleppo, Mahmud b. Nasr, to personally surrender to the sultan in 
the beginning of Sha‘ban/early May.” While returning to Iraq, the sultan 
was informed that à huge Byzantine army under the command of Emperor 
Romanos Diogenes IV was advancing upon eastern Anatolia. Alp Arslan 
marched north and the two armies met in battle at Manzikert, near Lake Van 
on 27 Dhu 1-Qa‘da 463/26 August 1071, where the Seljugs secured a famous 
victory. Alp Arslan was then killed the following year in 465/1072 while 
campaigning in Transoxiana."” 

Alp Arslan”’s campaign of 463/1071 is generally viewed to have been suc- 
cessful, although events at Manzikert are factored into most assessments.” 
Yet, even when discussion is confined to events in northern Syria, there are 
indications that Seljuq influence grew as a result of the sultan’s expedition. 
The most obvious gain came in the form of Mahmud b. Nasr’s submission, 
a clear indication that Mirdasid Aleppo was being integrated into the Seljuq 
political sphere. After Alp Arslan’s siege in 463/1071, the khutba in Aleppo 
would never again be given in the name of the Fatimid caliph, save for one 
brief interlude in 490/1096.7 This was a hugely significant change, as the 
khutba in Aleppo had for been made for the Fatimid caliph since 360/970.7° 
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The negotiated surrender also created personal khidma ties between Alp 
Arslan and Mahmud b. Nasr, a fundamental concept that underpinned rela- 
tionships between Seljug elites.” 

Despite this, it is also possible to overstate the importance of Alp Arslan’s 
achievements in northern Syria. After all, Aleppo remained under Mirdasid 
control, and despite à promise to lead a sustained offensive against Fatimid 
Damascus, Mahmud launched only one unsuccessful attack on Ba’albek in 
463/1071.“Itis also significant that Aleppo was not forced to make a financial 
payment as part of the final diplomatic settlement, especially when previous 
Mirdasid tribute payments to the Byzantines and Fatimids are taken into 
consideration.” 

Alp Arslan’s campaign initially departed from Hamadhan in Dhu’l-Qa‘da 
462/ August 1070 and got off to a successful start with the capture of the stra- 
tegically important settlements of Arjish and Manzikert in eastern Anatolia. 
This was followed by the surrender of the Marwanid ruler of Mayafariqgin, 
Nasr b. Marwan, who also made a payment of*100,000 dinars … for the army” 
according to Sibt b. al-Jawzi. Ghulam troops from the sultan”’s army also raided 
the region around Harran, whose inhabitants later agreed an unspecified set- 
lement with the sultan. 

It was at Edessa that Alp Arslan’s campaign first began to experience dif- 
ficulties.” An intense month-long siege prompted the populace to enter into 
a diplomatic dialogue with the sultan. In Sibt b. al-JawzŸs version of events, 
the Edessene leadership offered to pay Alp Arslan ‘50,000 dinars’ to withdraw, 
but stipulated that they would not make the payment until ‘you [Alp Arslan] 
are deprived of your machines of war by burning them”. Once the siege engines 
had been burnt, the townspeople sent a messenger informing the sultan that 
they would no longer be sending the agreed upon sum. Despite being enraged 
by this deception, Alp Arslan eventually took the advice of his Vizier Nizam 
al-Mulk and reluctantly ended the siege.” 

This setback was followed by a two-three-month period camped around 
the River Euphrates between Rabi° I-Jumada II 463/January-late March 
1071. Two reasons were given for this delay. The first was to wait for a report 
from a Türkmen commander named Afshin b. Bakji, who had been sent to 
scout ahead into Byzantine territory. The second was unrest ‘from those who 


2 29 


were left with him [Alp Arslan] from the Iraqi army of Tughrul Beg’. 
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Campaigning in bélad al-sham had historically proven to be a problem 
for Seljuq sultans, largely due to a reluctance to do so from Türkmen troops.*? 
Tughrul Beg’s attempt to launch a campaign into northern Syria in 447/1055 
had run into difficulties when one of his Türkmen commanders refused, 


reportedly opining of Syria: 


this land is ruined, there is neither food nor fodder here and we have no 
funds left. We cannot stay indefinitely on the back of our horses. What if 


our families, horses and beasts come, but our absence becomes drawn out?.5! 


While Sibt b. al-Jawzi did not explicitly state that Türkmen troops were the 
cause of disturbances in Alp Arslan’s camp in the early months of 463/1071, 
‘the Iragi army of Tughrul Beg” may be a reference to Türkmen troops that 
the sultan had inherited from his predecessor. Their patience would have 
been severely tested by the month-long siege of Edessa which yielded no tan- 
gible reward. A further three months spent encamped on the banks of the 
Euphrates, followed by a siege of Aleppo that culminated in a negotiated sur- 
render, would have provided little if any real prospect of plunder for Türkmen 
troops in the sultan”’s army. This may well have dampened enthusiasm for any 
further campaigning in bilad al-sham, especially as by the time Mahmud of 
Aleppo agreed to surrender in Sha‘ban/early May 1071, the sultan had been 
absent from his eastern provinces for eight months. 

À period of four months with little material reward did not correspond 
well with the ‘nomadic chief” leadership style that Alp Arslan typically 
favoured, which necessitated almost constant movement throughout the 
sultanate granting territories and plunder to his Türkmen troops and military 
commanders.* These factors help to explain how the Mirdasids were able to 
negotiate such advantageous terms with the sultan, and raise questions about 
the sustained impact of Alp Arslan’s 463/1071 campaign upon the underlying 


power dynamics in bilad al-sham. 
Malik Shah Campaign: 479/1086-7 


Alp Arslan’s son and successor, Malik Shah b. Alp Arslan, led his own campaign 
into northern Syria between 13 Sha‘ban and 1 Shawwal 479/23 November 
1086 and 9 January 1087. The expedition was triggered by an appeal for help 
in 478/1085-6 from the besieged populace of Aleppo.* 
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The sultan’s army departed Isfahan in Jumada II 479/September- 
October 1086, capturing Mosul, Harran, Edessa and Qal'at Ja‘bar on route 
to occupying Aleppo, where they arrived on 13 Sha‘ban 479/23 November 
1086. The sultan then spent the next month or so occupying Antioch, which 
surrendered without resistance, and hunting near Ma‘rrat al-Nu‘man. During 
this period, Nasr b. ‘Ali of Shayzar and Ibn Mala’b of Homs both submitted 
to the sultan and were confirmed in control of their territories.%* The sultan’s 
army left Aleppo on 1 Shawwal 479/9 January 1087, having celebrated Eid al- 
Fitr (breaking of the Ramadan fast) in the city. Malik Shah appointed Qasim 
al-Dawla Agsunqur b. ‘Abd Allah in control of Aleppo, in addition to Yaghi 
Siyan in Antioch and Buzan in Edessa during this campaign.* Malik Shah’s 
departure was triggered by reports of a rebellion by his brother Tekesh in 
Khurasan, which he returned east to quell.*£ 

Again on the surface, the campaign can be viewed as a marked success. 
Malik Shah managed to appoint governors with personal ties of loyalty to him 
in the key settlements of Aleppo, Antioch and Edessa, while also accepting the 
subjugation of the rulers of Homs and Shayzar.*” His withdrawal marked the 
high point of Seljuq influence in northern Syria; no sultan would have more 
direct appointees in the region than during the period between the end of this 
campaign and Malik Shah’s death on 3 Shawwal 485/7 November 1092. 

Yet this campaign also ran into difficulties. Sibt b. al-Jawzi detailed how 
‘a large number of deserters from the army of the sultan came to Tutush? 
because of high food prices ‘due to the absence of supplies’.* This does seem 
remarkable given that Malik Shah’s army spent just one and a half months 
in northern Syria, and encountered no sustained opposition, although some 
explanation is provided by the fact that this expedition took place during the 
winter months, between 13 Sha‘ban and 1 Shawwal 479/6 December 1086 
and 9 January 1087. 

When this desertion in 479/1086-7 is placed alongside the resistance 
that Tughrul Beg had encountered when trying to instigate a campaign in 
447/1055, and the dissention Alp Arslan experienced during his expedition 
in 463/1071, a pattern emerges which suggests that Seljuq sultans found it 
difficult to campaign in northern Syria for prolonged periods of time. This was 
perhaps due the distance between bi/ad al-sham and the traditional hub of the 
sultanate further east, Aleppo is situated some 1,400 km northwest of Isfahan. 
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Sultan-led Campaigns on the Syrian Frontier 


The army of the Sultan began to arrive in 4/-sham, and Taj al-Dawla 
[Tutush] withdrew from Aleppo, and the Sultan conquered it. He then 
went to Antioch to take it from the hands of Sulayman’s Vizier Hasan, and 
travelled to al-Suwaydiyya and prayed on the coast to thank Allah for provid- 
ing him the support to rule from the sea of the east to the sea of the west.*? He 


[the Sultan] then returned to Aleppo and celebrated.“ 


This extract, taken from al-“Azimi, Ta’rikh balab underscores the symbolic 
value that bilad al-sham held for the Sultan Malik Shah. Yet the limited 
amount of time both Malik Shah and his father Alp Arslan spent in northern 
Syria signify that it was not high on either sultans’ list of priorities. 

In total, Alp Arslan spent only four months in bilad al-sham between 
Rabï' I-Sha‘ban 463/January-early May 1071, nearly three months of which 
was spent encamped around the River Euphrates, dealing with dissenting 
troops. Malik Shah only remained in northern Syria for little over a month 
and a half between 13 Sha‘ban and 1 Shawwal 479/23 November 1086 and 9 
January 1087. Based on rough estimates, this amounted to just 2.73 per cent of 
Alp Arslan’s reign and 0.64 per cent of Malik Shah’s, which contrasts heavily 
to the 12 and 62 per cent of their reigns they each spent in Isfahan.“ 

Even though Alp Arslan and Malik Shah faced little active opposition 
while present in the region, their campaigns failed to advance further south 
than the environs of Aleppo. While both Alp Arslan and Malik Shah’s expedi- 
tions helped to expand Seljuq influence in the region, dissent among the troops 
and supply problems were indicative of the systemic issues which repeatedly 
hindered Seljuq forces campaigning in northern Syria. The persistent problems 
surrounding Seljuq military expeditions, even those commanded by sultans, 
were part of a wider trend that would have negative long-term consequences 
for Seljuq influence in the region. 


Syrian Campaigns Instigated by Malik Shah 


In addition to the expeditions led by Alp Arslan and Malik Shah, several 
campaigns in northern Syria were launched at Malik Shah’s behest between 
471 and 484/1079 and 1091. This section outlines how supply issues and the 
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inability of Seljugq commanders to cooperate, rooted in the political culture 
of amiral rivalry, regularly impeded attempts to confront external enemies in 


northern Syria during the late fifth/eleventh century. 
Taj al-Dawla Tutush b. Alp Arslans Campaign: 471-2/1079-80 


According to Ibn al-“Adim, Tutush’s campaign into northern Syria was 
initially triggered by an appeal from disgruntled members of the Mirdasid 
dynasty in Dhu T-Hijja 469/July 1077. Wathab b. Mahmud and two com- 
panions travelled to the sultan’s court to complain about the conduct of his 
brother, Sabiq b. Mahmud, who had recently become the new Mirdasid ruler 
of Aleppo.* 

Seeing an opportunity to expand Seljuq influence in bilad al-sham, Malik 
Shah elected to send his then eleven-year-old brother Tutush on a military 
expedition into northern Syria. Malik Shah appointed Afshin b. Bakji, Sunduq 
al-Turki and ‘and other Turkish Amirs’ to assist Tutush. Aside from Seljuq 
military figures, individuals from the Arab dynasties and tribal groups of 
northern Syria and the Jazira also contributed resources to the campaign. The 
Mirdasid Wathab b. Mahmud, whose approach to the sultan had prompted 
the campaign, departed for bilad al-sham with Tutush, while the Uqaylid 
ruler of Mosul Sharaf al-Dawla Muslim b. Quraysh, joined up with the Seljuq 
army upon its arrival at Aleppo.f 

Tutush’s coalition force first targeted Aleppo, placing it under siege at the 
end of Shawwal 471/early May 1079. But Tutush’s siege of Aleppo was ulti- 
mately undermined by the Uqaylid ruler Muslim b. Quraysh, who sold sup- 
plies to the besieged population before later departing from the Seljuq camp. 
Muslim b. Quraysh then joined with a coalition force of Arab troops drawn 
from the tribes of the Banu Numayr, Qushayri, Kilab and Uqayl to ambush 
a group of 1,000 Türkmen at al-Faya (a village between Manbij and Aleppo) 
who had been sent to Syria by Malik Shah as reinforcements for Tutush.“ 
Muslim b. Quraysh’s actions effectively sabotaged any chance Tutush’s forces 
may have had of capturing Aleppo in 471/1079. 

Following this setback, Tutush and his commanders led their army east 
beyond the River Euphrates, but returned to bilad al-sham in 472/1079-80, 
capturing Manbij, Buza’a and ‘Azaz to the east and north of Aleppo. Tutush 
then besieged Aleppo again, but received a call for aid from the Türkmen 
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ruler of Damascus, Atsiz b. Uwaq al-Khwarizmi, which had been placed 
under siege by a Fatimid army. Tutush and his army called off the siege of 
Aleppo for a second time and marched south to relieve Damascus. As Tutush 
approached the city, the besieging Egyptian force withdrew from the area. 
Tutush then killed Atsiz and assumed control of Damascus and other ter- 
ritories in Palestine under Atsiz’s dominion.$ During Tutush’s absence from 
northern Syria, the Uqaylid ruler of Mosul Muslim b. Quraysh captured 
Aleppo in 473/1080.“< 

While Tutush’s attempts to establish himself in bz/ad al-sham eventually 
proved to be successful, the events of 471/1079 suggested that, even when 
acting on the orders of the Sultan Malik Shah, rival amirs struggled to place 
collective objectives ahead of personal ambition. 


Collaborative Seljug Campaigns against Homs and Tripoli: 
483-4/1090-1 


The second and third instances when Malik Shah ordered collaborative 
military action came after the appointments of Qasim al-Dawla Aqsunqur at 
Aleppo, Yaghi Siyan at Antioch and Buzan in Edessa in 479/1086-7. Both of 
these joint expeditions were launched against potentates who had ties to the 
Fatimids, or in reaction to Fatimid campaigns. Yet despite the target of these 
campaigns being ‘Fatimid” rivals, joint military operations requiring coopera- 
tion between Seljuq amirs remained problematic. 

In 480/1087, Tutush reportedly wrote to his brother Malik Shah 
requesting that the sultan order the newly appointed rulers of Aleppo and 
Edessa to support him, as the Fatimids had taken control of the coast and 
had ‘harassed” Damascus. Although Sibt b. al-Jawzi reported that Malik Shah 
acceded to this request, no concrete steps were taken to combat the Fatimids 
at this time.“ 

Then, in 482/1089-90 an Egyptian army captured Tyre, Sidon, Jubayl 
and Acre. The ruler of Homs, Khalaf b. Mula'ïb, also switched allegiance to 
the Fatimids. As discussed in Chapter 2, this campaign placed Damascus under 
significant threat, cutting the city off from the recently appointed Seljuq amirs 
to the north. Therefore, Tutush appealed directly to Agsunqur and Buzan, 
and although they eventually sent troops to assist Damascus, neither ruler felt 


the need to lead armies into southern Syria.“ 
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The Fatimid campaign in 482/1089-90 did ultimately lead to collabora- 
tive Seljuq campaigns against Homs in 483/1090 and Tripoli in 484/1091. 
However, disputes arose between the Seljuq amirs of Syria even in the course 
of these short military operations. While the 483/1090 campaign did lead 
to the capture of Homs, there was a disagreement between Aqsunqur and 
Tutush over who would take control of the newly captured settlement, 
resulting in an appeal to Malik Shah to settle the matter. The dispute was 
resolved when ‘the Sultan gave it (Homs) to Taj al-Dawla Tutush’ according 
to Ibn al-‘Adim.“ 

One year later in 484/1091, Tutush, Aqsunqur and Buzan launched 
another joint campaign against Tripoli, where there were further reports of 
disagreement between Seljuq amirs. Both Ibn al-Athir and Sibt b. al-Jawzi 
reported that while the settlement was under siege the ruler of Tripoli, Ibn 
‘Ammar, surreptitiously approached Aqsunqur of Aleppo, sending him docu- 
ments of investiture from the Sultan Malik Shah. Ibn al-Athir also claimed 
that Ibn ‘Ammar gave Agsunqur’s vizier a payment of 30,000 dinars to further 
induce Aqsunqur to lift the siege. Aqsunqur then withdrew from the siege, 
claiming to Tutush that he could not attack an individual possessing such 
documents, as he viewed it as disobedient to the Sultan Malik Shah. After 
Agqsunqur departed, Tutush was forced to do so too, ‘furious’ at this turn of 
events, according to Ibn al-Athir.‘° 

The issues that arose during the course of these campaigns demonstrate 
how even when participating in military offensives targeting the Fatimids, their 
supposed ideological enemies in the region, Seljuq amirs struggled to cooper- 
ate effectively. This ineptitude provides important context for the failed Seljuq 
military activity against the Frankish Crusaders and settlers in the early sixth/ 
twelfth century. 


The Limitations of Seljug Military Capabilities in Bilad al-sham: 
463-90/1071-97 


Seljuq military campaigns into northern Syria throughout late fifth/eleventh 
century were consistently disrupted by supply problems, desertion and the 
inability of rival amirs to place collective objectives ahead of personal gain. 
These issues, which were intertwined with the autonomy wielded by amirs 


throughout the Great Seljuq Sultanate, inhibited Seljuq efforts to confront 
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external enemies in Syria, but also contributed significantly to their inability to 
maintain a position of dominance in the region. 

The shortcomings of Seljuq military policy in bélad al-sham during the 
fifth/eleventh century also needs to be factored into any explanation of the 
success enjoyed by the armies of the First Crusade between 490 and 492/1097 
and 1099. In a highly influential article on this subject, Carole Hillenbrand 
contended that had ‘the First Crusade arrived even ten years earlier, it would 
have met strong, unified resistance from the East under Malikshah?.5 

In the light of the persistent problems that disrupted Seljuq military 
expeditions into the region in the late fifth/eleventh century, the assertion 
that Malik Shah would have led a campaign against or in response to the First 
Crusade had it occurred while he was alive could be open to question. Between 
Alp Arslan’s campaign of 463/1071 and Malik Shah’s death in 485/1092, both 
Seljug sultans spent a total of five and a half months in northern Syria over a 
period of more than twenty years. 

Even those campaigns led in person by these sultans encountered signifi- 
cant problems when in Syria. Moreover, Malik Shah did not personally lead an 
expedition into the region in response to the Fatimid campaign in 482/1090. 
How can we be sure that Malik Shah would have reacted more vigorously to 
the arrival of the First Crusade than he had to an incursion by the Seljuq’s Shi 
ideological enemies? Even if the Franks had arrived ten years earlier, the issues 
encountered by Seljuq armies from the east in northern Syria raises doubts that 
they would have provoked an immediate response from the eastern heartlands 
of the Great Seljuq Sultanate. 


The Seljuq Perpetuation of the System of Autonomous Lordships 


in Syria 


Chapters 1 and 2 detailed how the system of autonomous lordships in Syria 
pre-dated the arrival of the Seljugs. Mirdasid Aleppo had thrown off the 
shackles of Byzantine and Fatimid influence by 454/1062 at the latest, whilst 
a rebellion by the populace of Damascus successfully expelled the Fatimid 
representative of the city in 458/1066. 

The Seljuq potentates who established themselves in Syria and Palestine 
after 463/1071 took advantage of the already present system of autonomous 


lordships in the region, rather than being the root cause of its development. 
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This places doubt on the widely held perception that the introduction of 
Seljuq rulers had à hugely destabilising impact upon the political world of 
bilad al-sham. 

The following section will examine whether decisions taken by the Sultan 
Malik Shah to limit the authority of his younger brother Tutush led to the 
preservation of the system of autonomous lordships in Syria. Particular focus 
will be placed upon Malik Shah’s reported interventions on behalf of the 
Uqaylid ruler of Aleppo and Mosul, Sharaf al-Dawla Muslim b. Quraysh, and 
what this may reveal about the sultan’s overarching strategy the region. This 
is followed by a reconsideration of Seljuq influence in bilad al-sham under 
Malik Shah’s successors, and the contacts between Syrian-based Seljuq amirs 
and the sultan’s court. Notwithstanding the marked decline in Seljuq author- 
ity that followed Malik Shah’s death in 485/1092, his descendants managed 
to retain some semblance of influence with the amirs of Syria during the early 
sixth/twelfth century. 


Tutush: Balancing the Principle of Shared Family Rule against the Threat 
of Rebellion 


À detailed understanding of the relationship between the Sultan Malik Shah 
and his brother Tutush b. Alp Arslan is fundamental to any assessment of 
Seljuq influence in bilad al-sham. There are numerous indications within the 
medieval Arabic chronicles that Malik Shah repeatedly intervened in politi- 
cal developments in the region in ways that restricted his brother”’s territorial 
dominions. 

However, much of the evidence touching upon this fraternal friction is 
dependent upon reported speech and excerpts from correspondence between 
Malik Shah, Tutush and other rulers in bilad al-sham contained in the chroni- 
cles of Sibt b. al-Jawzi and Ibn al-‘Adim. The notion that Sibt b. al-Jawzi and 
Ibn al-‘Adim would have had access to this material nearly two hundred years 
after the events took place is dubious, and these sections therefore need to be 
treated with caution. Sibt b. al-Jawzi may also have been motivated by a desire 
to portray his place of birth, Baghdad, or Iraq in general, as more influential in 
Syrian politics than was actually the case. 

However, it should also be noted that Sibt b. al-Jawzi incorporated mate- 
rial from the now lost work of Muhammad b. Hilal al-Sabi (d. 481/1088) in 
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his chronicle. Muhammad b. Hilal al-Sabi was a high-ranking figure at the 
Abbasid court in Baghdad, which would have granted him access to many 
pertinent official documents. In addition, Sibt b. al-Jawzi and Ibn al-‘Adim 
provide the fullest accounts of events in bi/ad al-sham during the later fifth/ 
eleventh century, and their evidence deserves to be fully considered. 

As discussed above, Tutush b. Alp Arslan’s appointment was triggered by 
an appeal to the Seljuq court by disaffected members of the Mirdasid dynasty 
in Dhu 1-Hijja 469/July 1077. In response to their complaint, Malik Shah 
granted his brother, Taj al-Dawla Tutush b. Alp Arlsan, ‘a/-sham” as an gta” 

It is important to appreciate the political dynamics that formed the back- 
drop to Tutush’s appointment. Due to the Seljuq adherence to the principle of 
shared family rule, Malik Shah was expected to bestow positions of authority 
upon prominent family members. Yet by granting Tutush 4/-sham as an igta’, 
the sultan was effectively giving his younger brother carte blanche to establish 
his own power-base in Syria. This meant that this decision came with inevita- 
ble risks for Malik Shah. Although Tutush was only thirteen years old upon 
his arrival in northern Syria in Shawwal 471/early May 1079, his new position 
furnished him with the chance to establish himself as the dominant ruler in 
Syria and Palestine with little oversight from his older brother in Isfahan. 

Interestingly, Sibt b. al-Jawzi reported that the sultan’s vizier ‘Nizam 
al-Mulk had no influence” in Malik Shah’s decision to grant Tutush ‘a/-sham” 
as an sgta”. Nizam al-Mulk was finely attuned to the dangers of empowering 
family members in the Seljuq political system. Upon Malik Shah’s accession 
to the sultanate, Nizam al-Mulk had attempted to curtail the influence of the 
Seljuq royal family, killing and blinding several members of the new sultan’s 
extended family. It therefore seems unlikely that the vizier would have cham- 
pioned Tutush’s preferment in 4/-sham.S 

Malik Shah°s first attempt to restrict Tutush’s broad brief in ‘a/-sham’ 
came during the course of his brother’s first campaign in 471/1079. According 
to Sibt b. al-Jawzi, the ruler of Damascus, Atsiz b. Uwaq al-Khwarizmi, sent 
to the sultan to complain about Tutush’s appointment, prompting Malik 
Shah to write to his brother warning him ‘not to enter into 4/-sham except 
to pursue the territory around Aleppo”.%* Despite this injunction from the 
sultan, Tutush’s forces did eventually march to Damascus in response to an 


appeal for aid from Atsiz, as the city had been placed under siege by a Fatimid 
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army in 4/72/1079. The Egyptian besieging force withdrew as Tutush’s army 
approached and Tutush had Atsiz arrested and summarily executed in Rabï' 
1 472/September 1079, before seizing control of the territories under Atsiz’s 
control.” 

This episode bespeaks the limitations of Malik Shah’s power in northern 
Syria. Tutush’s killing of Atsiz removed a ruler with ties to the sultan, who 
could have acted as a check on Tutush in the event that he attempted to chal- 
lenge for the sultanate. Tutush’s disregard for Malik Shah’s order to keep out 
of Damascene affairs, and the lack of punishment he received, laid bare the 


sultan’s inability to assert his authority in bilad al-sham from afar. 
The Elevation of Muslim b. Quraysh 


There are several indications that the Uqaylid ruler of Mosul, Muslim b. 
Quraysh Sharaf al-Dawla, was earmarked by the sultan to help constrain 
Tutush’s territorial ambitions in bilad al-sham. The Uqaylid dynasty, 
descended from the north Arab Uqayl tribe who had been active in northern 
Syria and the Jazira from the fourth/tenth century onwards, had ruled Mosul 
since 380/990.5$ 

Although Muslim’s father, Quraysh b. Badran (d. 453/1061), had 
endured à difficult, often antagonistic, relationship with the Seljuq Sultanate, 
things changed rapidly under his son’s rule. Muslim b. Quraysh inherited 
control of Mosul after his father’s death in 453/1061, and the first indica- 
tions of improved dealings the sultan’s court came in 458/1065, when Alp 
Arslan granted the Uqaylid ruler ‘Anbar, Hit, Harba’, al-Sinn and Bawazij as 
an sgta” Another signal of Muslim b. Quraysh’s growth in favour came in his 
marriage to Malik Shah’s sister in 462/1070.*° Further gains would have been 
made when Muslim b. Quraysh fought alongside Malik Shah’s army during 
the succession crisis that had followed Alp Arslan’s death in Sha‘ban 465/ 
April 1073. By backing Malik Shah’s claim to the sultanate and helping to 
defeat his uncle Qavurt Beg’s army at Hamadhan, Muslim b. Quraysh likely 
earned the gratitude and trust of the new ruler of the Seljuq world. 

This joint history may well have influenced Malik Shah’s decision-making 
regarding northern Syria over the following fifteen years, during which time 
Muslim b. Quraysh would emerge as a highly influential figure in the region. 
As has been outlined above, Muslim b. Quraysh had participated in Tutush’s 
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first siege of Aleppo in 471/1079, but had actively sabotaged the efforts of the 
sultan’s brother to take the city. Despite this, Malik Shah confirmed Muslim 
b. Quraysh’s right to rule Aleppo when he captured the city in Rabï° II 473/ 
November-December 1080. Ibn al-Athir noted that Muslim b. Quraysh also 
requested that he ‘be assigned the tax of farming revenue (of Aleppo) … which 
the Sultan granted”.® This appears to have been quite similar to an sga”, which 
would have granted him a similar level of independence to that enjoyed by the 
sultan’s brother Tutush. 

This decision implies that the sultan had a large amount of trust in Muslim 
b. Quraysh. In combining Aleppo with Mosul, Muslim b. Quraysh effectively 
became the most influential ruler in the western Seljuq world. Indeed, simulta- 
neous dominion over Aleppo and Mosul was almost unprecedented between 
442 and 522/1050 and 1128, with the only comparable examples being Tutush 
for a short period in the midst of a failed bid for the sultanate in 488/1095, 
Agqsunqur al-Bursuqÿs 22-month reign in Aleppo between 518 and 520/1125 
and 1126, and the arabeg Imad al-Din Zangi b. Aqsunqur from 522/1128. 
Why was Muslim b. Quraysh granted this level of authority when Malik Shah 
had actively impeded Tutush’s attempts to capture Aleppo in 471/1079? 

The answer perhaps lies in the risk to Malik Shah and his descendants 
posed by Tutush’s appointment in Syria, as only members of the Seljuq 
dynasty could challenge for the sultanate.® As a consequence, even though 
he was only thirteen or fourteen years old at the time, Tutush presented a 
far greater potential threat to Malik Shah’s position, or the succession of his 
children, than Sharaf al-Dawla in 473/1080. 

Muslim b. Quraysh is a figure who has often been overlooked in modern 
historiography, probably as he was of ‘Arab’, not ‘Turkish’ descent. Sharaf 
al-Dawla again exemplifies why it is so misleading to apply reductionist ethnic 
labels, such as Arab and Turk, to multiple individuals. There was no single 
Arab or Turkish ‘identity’ in the political arena of bilad al-sham, and it is 
therefore important to judge each figure on an individual basis. 

If anything, Muslim b. Quraysh’s lack of Turkish heritage helped him 
to gain the support of the sultan. By the time of his occupation of Aleppo in 
473/1080, Muslim b. Quraysh had built up a stable track record with Malik 
Shah, best illustrated by his marriage alliance with the sultan’s sister. Muslim 


b. Quraysh had no realistic chance of becoming sultan. This made him an ideal 
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candidate to rule Aleppo and potentially hinder any attempts by Tutush to 
expand his power base in Syria. 


Muslim b. Quraysh5 Fatimid Connections 


Conflict between Tutush and Muslim b. Quraysh was almost inevitable, par- 
ticularly after Malik Shah granted his brother the entire region of ‘a/-sham’ 
as an sgta”. The first clash between Tutush and Muslim b. Quraysh occurred 
in 475/1082-3. At this time, Tutush received appeals for military aid from 
various rival Arab rulers and Bedouin tribal groups who had lost territory to 
Muslim b. Quraysh since his acquisition of Aleppo two years previously. 

Tutush marched to the Jisr al-Hadid (Iron Bridge), a key crossing on the 
River Orontes to the northeast of Antioch, and dispatched raiders under his 
commander Artuq to ravage the area around Aleppo. The Sultan Malik Shah 
did not look favourably upon Tutush’s actions. Sibt b. al-Jawzi claimed that 
Malik Shah wrote to his brother Tutush, telling him to ‘return to Damascus 
and to not establish himself in the city of Aleppo’. He also supposedly sent a 
separate message to Artuq ordering him to stop his raiding activity, which the 
same chronicler tells us ‘“weakened” their position, although Ibn al-Qalanisi 
claimed that the siege was not lifted until a relief force arrived from Homs, 
which was also under Muslim b. Quraysh’s control.“ This alleged intervention 
by the sultan provides further corroboration that Malik Shah was willing to 
actively intervene in Syrian affairs in order to curb his brother’s influence in 
bilad al-sham. 

Malik Shah’s intervention is even more surprising given reports that 
Muslim b. Quraysh was actively courting the support of the Shïi Fatimid 
caliph at this time. Sibt b. al-Jawzi detailed how earlier in 475/1082-3, the 
sultan’s court had received a message from the Byzantine dux of Antioch, 
Philaretos Brachamios, informing the sultan of correspondence between 
Muslim b. Quraysh and the Fatimid caliph, claiming that Muslim b. Quraysh 
had ‘obtained from him [the Fatimid Caliph] robes of honour and money”.® 
Upon receiving this accusation, Malik Shah dispatched his Vizier Nizam 
al-Mulk ‘to censure Muslim b. Quraysh’, but the latter vehemently denied 
having had any contact with Fatimid Cairo.‘* 

The sultan’s interference enabled Muslim b. Quraysh to rally his forces 


and launch a counterattack against T'utush, besieging Damascus in Muharram 
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475/late May 1083.° It appears that Muslim b. Quraysh misled the sultan 
and his vizier about his contacts with the Fatimid court, as the majority of our 
sources note that Sharaf al-Dawla fully expected to receive military support 
for his assault on Damascus in 475/1083, even though the Fatimids ultimately 
decided against dispatching any troops.* The lack of military support from 
Egypt, combined with a rebellion against Uqaylid rule in Harran, forced him 
to lift his siege of Damascus. 

It is also worth noting that Malik Shah apparently took no action to inter- 
vene in Sharaf al-Dawla’s siege of Damascus, despite suggestions that he was 
conspiring with the sultan’s Shi'i ideological enemies. This was in stark con- 
trast to the messages which Sibt b. al-Jawzi claimed the sultan sent to Tutush 
and Artuq, commanding them to stop raiding Aleppo earlier that same year. 
This suggests that Malik Shah was willing to intercede in Syrian politics to pro- 
tect Muslim b. Quraysh’s interests, but not those of his brother, probably due 
to the potential threat Tutush’s posed as a member of the Seljuq aristocracy. 

Ibn al-‘Adim provided details of a second instance when Muslim b. 
Quraysh attempted to collaborate with the Fatimid Caliphate. Whilst under 
pressure following a military defeat against Seljuq forces at Amid in Rabï 
477/July 1084, Muslim b. Quraysh dispatched his uncle Miqbal b. Badran 
to the Fatimid court ‘to request their support, offering them his obedience’, 
while simultaneously sending a messenger to the sultan ‘reminding him that he 
was in khidma to him”. Once the sultan learnt of Miqbal b. Badran’s presence 
in Egypt, he summoned Muslim b. Quraysh to explain himself. Supposedly 
taking Nizam al-Mulk’s advice, as the sultan’s vizier ‘inclined towards Sharaf 
al-Dawla [Muslim b. Quraysh]” and ‘he indicated his good deeds to him and 
wanted a pardon for him’, Malik Shah overlooked Muslim b. Quraysh’s indis- 
cretions and confirmed him again in control of all of his territories, including 
Mosul and Aleppo.® Remarkably, Malik Shah instead ‘wrote to his brother 
Taj al-Dawla [Tutush] that he was not to enter his [Muslim b. Quraysh’s] ter- 
ritory, as he had approached it before”, presumably alluding to Tutush’s attack 
on Aleppo in 475/1082-3.7° 

Muslim b. Quraysh seemingly made multiple attempts to enter into 
alliances with the Fatimid Caliphate against other Seljuq rulers, including 
the sultan’s brother Tutush. Despite this, Malik Shah and his Vizier Nizam 
al-Mulk not only permitted Muslim b. Quraysh to retain a position of great 
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influence in the Seljuq political realm, the sultan actively discouraged Tutush 
from attacking Muslim b. Quraysh’s territory in bilad al-sham on two sepa- 
rate OCCasions. 

In return, Muslim b. Quraysh’s loyalty to the Sultan Malik Shah, at least 
in a Seljuq context, seemingly extended beyond the grave. Before going into 
what would be his final battle in 478/1085 against one of the sultan’s cous- 
ins, Muslim b. Quraysh, he had advised his deputy in Aleppo, Salim b. Malik 
al-Uqayli, ‘not to surrender except to the Sultan Malik Shah”." A subsequent 
appeal to the sultan’s court from the besieged inhabitants of Aleppo would 
bring Malik Shah to bilad al-sham for the first and only time during his reign 
as sultan. 

Despite being of Arab descent, Muslim b. Quraysh became a hugely 
authoritative figure in Seljuq circles, both in terms of the territories he con- 
trolled and his connections at the sultan’s court. His influence stretched from 
northern Syria and Mesopotamia to Isfahan, where he enjoyed the support 
of the all-powerful Vizier Nizam al-Mulk. For the sultan, Muslim b. Quraysh 
seemingly played an important role as a check on Tutush’s power in bilad 
al-sham. Muslim b. Quraysh’s fulfilment of this duty was seemingly more 
important to Malik Shah and Nizam al-Mulk than any attempts the Uqaylid 
ruler made to ally himself to the Fatimids. Their readiness to overlook these 
contacts with Fatimid Cairo does not sit well the perception of Malik Shah as 
a ‘champion of Sunni Islam”. 


Agsunqur, Yaghi Siyan and Buzan: Further Limitations on Tutushs Power? 


This delicate balance of power that Malik Shah had cultivated in bilad 
al-sham, with Tutush confined to the south in Damascus and Palestine and 
Sharaf al-Dawla holding Mosul and Aleppo, was shattered by 477/1084. This 
was the year in which Sulayman b. Qutlumush, a distant cousin to Malik Shah 
and Tutush who controlled a string of other territories in Cilicia and Anatolia, 
announced his entry onto the Syrian political scene by capturing Antioch in 
Sha‘ban 477/December 1084.72 

Although Sulayman b. Qutlumush was not a direct family member 
of the sultan, he was a direct descendant of Arslan Isra’il, the eldest son of 
Seljuq the eponym of the Seljuq dynasty, giving Sulayman a relatively good 


claim to the sultanate and strong support from some key Türkmen leaders.” 
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Suddenly, there were two family members operating in Syria who posed a 
potential threat to Malik Shah’s position. This threat increased in Muharram 
478/May 1085, when Sulayman b. Qutlumush’s troops defeated Muslim 
b. Quraysh’s army in a battle at Qurzahil, near the River ‘Afrin to the north 
of Aleppo, with the sultan’s long-term ally in Syria, Muslim b. Quraysh, per- 
ishing on the battlefield.* This left Tutush and Sulayman to contest control 
of bilad al-sham between themselves, and it was Malik Shah’s brother who 
would emerge victorious after Sulayman was killed in a battle against Tutush’s 
forces at ‘Ayn Silim, 3 miles away from Aleppo, on 18 Safar 479/4 June 1086. 
Tutush’s troops subsequently besieged Aleppo, hoping the add the main 
urban centre of northern Syria to his growing dominions.” 

The death of Muslim b. Quraysh, followed just a year later by that of 
Sulayman b. Qutlumush, created a substantial strategic problem for Malik Shah. 
His younger brother Tutush’s path to control of Syria was now unchecked. In 
response, Malik Shah decided to launch his first and only campaign into bilad 
al-sham, which was nominally in response to a call for aid from notables of 
Aleppo, whose city had now been placed under siege by Tutush’s forces. The 
sultan’s army departed from Isfahan in Jumada II 479/September-October 
1086, arrived at Aleppo on 13 Sha‘ban 479/23 November 1086, with Tutush 
returning to Damascus when he received word of the sultan’s approach.” This 
relatively short timeline, with the sultan arriving in northern Syria within five 
months of Sulayman b. Qutlumush’s death, combined with credible reports 
of supply problems, are indicative of a hastily arranged expedition launched 
in response to Tutush’s emergence as the predominant Seljuq ruler in the 
region. 

Upon his return to Damascus, Tutush reportedly wrote to the sultan, 
requesting reassurance about his position. According to Sibt b. al-Jawzis 
account, T'utush asked Malik Shah if ‘he would remain in command of his 
igta” or if he should depart to a place he was safe in?”. This strongly suggests 
that Tutush saw Malik Shah’s sudden arrival in Syria as a direct move against 
him, leaving the younger brother fearful about his standing and security. 
The sultan wrote back to Tutush confirming that he could retain control of 
Damascus as he had a ‘good heart.” 

This decision not to remove Tutush seemingly contradicts the notion that 


Malik Shah went to great lengths to restrict his younger brother’s influence. 
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But it should be remembered that one element of the Seljuq political tradition 
was an expectation that high-ranking family members would be granted territory 
to rule over. Considering that Tutush had displayed no overt signs of disloyalty 
to the sultan, had Malik Shah stripped Tutush of his gta’ in 479/1086-7, it 
would have been poorly received at the Seljuq court. It is also not clear that 
Malik Shah would have had the time to remove Tutush from Damascus, as he 
remained in northern Syria for less than two months before being forced to 
return to the east to combat a separate rebellion by another brother. 

Nevertheless, Tutush was not placed in control of Aleppo, with that 
honour given instead to Qasim al-Dawla Agsunqur b. ‘Abd Allah.” Malik 
Shah’s 479/1086-7 campaign into northern Syria and the appointment of 
another potential rival to Tutush in Aleppo are the clearest manifestations of 
Malik Shah”s efforts to limit his younger brother’s influence in bilad al-sham.S° 
Agqsunqur was an amir at Malik Shah’s court, and Ibn al-Athir strongly implies 
that the sultan’s Vizier Nizam al-Mulk played a significant role in Agsunqur’s 
appointment in Aleppo. This was allegedly driven by the vizier’s need to 
‘distance him [Aqsunqur] from the Sultan’s service”, as Agsunqur had been 
granted privileges at the Seljuq court which Nizam al-Mulk deemed to be 
above his station.f! Ibn al-‘Adim also noted that Agsunqur had a good rela- 
tionship with the sultan, writing that ‘it is said that he (Aqsunqur) was among 
the maliks of Malik Shah, and it is said that he was close to him’, potentially 
because Agqsunqur’s wife had served as the sultan’s childhood wet nurse.* 

Although Aqsunqur was an up-and-coming Turkish commander at the 
Seljuq court, one generation removed from the Eurasian Steppe, and Muslim 
b. Quraysh was a member of an Arab dynasty who had ruled Mosul for several 
generations, they had a lot in common with each other, particularly in terms 
of their relationship with the Sultan Malik Shah. Both Aqsunqur and Muslim 
b. Quraysh possessed a military background and were married to women with 
close personal ties to the sultan. Yet they were not prominent members of the 
Seljuq dynasty, making it highly improbable that they would make a future 
claim to the sultanate. Buzan and Yaghi Siyan, who the sultan appointed as 
rulers of Edessa and Antioch, were also of relatively minor stature in the Seljuq 
ruling hierarchy. 

This triumvirate of Seljuq commanders at Aleppo, Antioch and Edessa 


would help to derail Tutush’s eventual bid for the sultanate, which came after 
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Malik Shah’s death in 485/1092.% Although initially Aqsunqur, Buzan and 
Yaghi Siyan all made common cause with Tutush in the war of succession 
against Malik Shah’s eldest son Berkyaruq, this alliance did not survive long. 
Tutush apparently alienated Aqsunqur and Buzan by failing to properly 
reward them and showing favouritism to Yaghi-Siyan.%* Aqsunqur and Buzan 
therefore switched sides to join with Malik Shah’s son Berkyaruq in 486/1093, 
throwing Tutush’s plans into chaos. Tutush, who had been marching on 
Iran to confront Berkyaruq’s army, was forced to return to Syria to secure his 
western flank, eventually defeating a coalition force drawn from Antioch and 
Aleppo in battle near Buza’a, to the east of Aleppo, in 487/1094.% Although 
Agqsunqur and Buzan were both killed in the aftermath of this battle, their 
initial betrayal had forced Tutush to return to bilad al-sham 486/1093, which 
enabled Berkyaruq to recover from earlier setbacks and eventually to defeat 
and kill Tutush in battle near Rayy in 488/1095. 

Following Tutush’s death, his sons Ridwan and Duqaq seized control 
over his former dominions in northern Syria, with the former taking Aleppo 
and the latter Damascus. The way in which Ridwan and Duqaq were able to 
seize power in Aleppo and Damascus, with little oversight from the sultan, 
is reminiscent of the way in which Tutush assumed control over Damascus, 
or Sharaf al-Dawla Aleppo. Within a year of their father’s death, a protracted 
conflict broke out between Ridwan and Duqaq, dominating the Syrian 
political scene until the armies of the First Crusade arrived outside Antioch 
in 491/1097.57 


The Consequences of Preserving the System of Autonomous Lordships in Syria 


Modern historians have long accepted that the death of the Sultan Malik Shah 
and his Vizier Nizam al-Mulk in 485/1092, followed closely by that of Tutush 
in 488/1095, were hugely disruptive events that undermined the Great Seljuq 
Sultanate’s ability to respond to the onset of the Crusades in 491/1097.5% Yet 
this perhaps overstates both the strength of Tutush’s hold upon northern 
Syria, and the extent to which Malik Shah was able to establish centralised 
Seljug control upon the region. 

Beginning with the impact of Tutush’s death, Ibn al-Adim reported that 
Tutush spent a total of just three days in Aleppo after occupyingitin 488/1095, 
while after Tutush’s death, the Aleppan notable Aba al-Qasim b. Badÿa seized 
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control of the city. It took Tutush’s son Ridwan and his atabeg Janah al-Dawla 
nearly a year to firmly establish themselves in command of Aleppo.f This 
hardly conveys the impression that Tutush established a great deal of authority 
within Aleppo, and calls into question the significance of Tutush’s demise for 
the region as a whole. Instead, Tutush’s death merely re-established the status 
quo within Syria; whereby power was distributed among a collection of minor 
local potentates with varying degrees of allegiance to Fatimid Cairo and Seljuq 
Isfahan. 

The perpetuation of this system of autonomous lordships in Seljuq bilad 
al-sham was a direct repercussion of strategic choices made by the Sultan 
Malik Shah. Although there were some exceptions, such as Malik Shah’s 
attempts to order Seljuq amirs to participate in collaborative military actions 
against Fatimid rulers in Homs and Tripoli in the 480s/1090s and the subse- 
quent granting of Homs to Tutush, the sultan repeatedly intervened in Syrian 
political affairs in order to limit the territories under the direct control of his 
younger brother.” These efforts ultimately proved to be successful, as indi- 
viduals directly appointed by Malik Shah in Syria disrupted Tutush’s eventual 
bid for the sultanate, enabling Malik Shah’s sons to succeed him as sultan. 

But the ramifications for Syria were severe. Rather than being an inadvert- 
ent by-product of the vicissitudes of dynastic politics or the incomplete nature 
of the Seljuq conquest of Syria, the profound instability that characterised 
the political world of bilad al-sham during the last twenty-five years of the 
fifth/eleventh century was created by design, an intended consequence of the 
sultan’s attempts to manage the threat posed by Tutush. Essentially, it would 
be more accurate to characterise this period of Syrian history as centralised 
chaos, as opposed to centralised Seljuq control. Moreover, this constant state 
of upheaval would have made it more difficult for Malik Shah to control devel- 
opments in Syria from Isfahan. 

There was also an ideological cost associated with this policy. In purpose- 
fully denying Tutush the combined resources of Aleppo and Damascus, the 
sultan and his Vizier Nizam al-Mulk caused efforts to combat the Shi‘i Fatimid 
Caliphate to become bogged down in internecine disputes and confusion. 
Another example of the prioritisation of internal political concerns over the 
doctrinal conflict with the Fatimids were the repeated allowances made for 


Muslim b. Quraysh, the Uqaylid ruler of Mosul and Aleppo, who attempted 
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to form alliances with the Fatimids against other Seljuq rulers on multiple 
occasions. The legacy of these decisions would endure even after the arrival of 
the Frankish Crusaders and settlers, as the inability of Seljuq military leaders to 
combat external enemies was inherently linked to level of autonomy wielded 


by Seljuq amirs in Syria. 
Seljuq Bilad al-sham in the Sixth/Twelfth Century 


Seljug influence in bilad al-sham was severely impaired by the deaths of Malik 
Shah and Nizam al-Mulk in 485/1092 and the resulting series of succession 
crises.”! In Syria, Tutush, Aqsunqur and Buzan were all killed in the space of 
three years (485-8/1092-S), destroying nearly all of the khidma networks 
built up over the preceding twenty-five years. These figures were replaced 
by a complex patchwork of lordships ruled by individuals of Arab, Turkish, 
Armenian and Syriac heritage who held only nominal ties to the Seljugs or the 
Fatimids. 

In the subsequent decades, the sultans Muhammad b. Malik Shah and 
Mahmud b. Muhammad both attempted to rebuild Seljuq influence in bilad 
al-sham. These efforts were not confined to the failed military campaigns in 
505/1111 and 509/1115, with the literary sources providing glimpses of con- 
tacts between Syrian-based Seljuq amirs and the sultan’s court.” These inter- 
actions indicate that Seljuq influence in the region persisted into the sixth/ 
twelfth century, at least in nominal form. 

The succession crisis fought between Malik Shah’s sons Berkyaruq and 
Muhammad between 491 and 498/1098 and 1105 made the very notion of 
allegiance to the Seljug sultan nebulous, as there were two claimants in a con- 
flict to the east in which none of the amirs in bilad al-sham played an active 
role. Communications between the Seljuq court and Turkish amirs in Syria 
only resurfaced after Muhammad”s emergence as the undisputed claimant to 
the Great Seljuq Sultanate in 498/1105. 


Tughtegin of Damascus 


Contacts between Sultan Muhammad and Zahir al-Din Tughtegin of 
Damascus, the former atabeg of Duqaq who took control of the city follow- 
ing the latter’s death in 497/1104, increased in frequency from Ramadan 
501/14 April-13 May 1108 onwards. This was when Tughtegin’s son, 
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Taj al-Muluk Buri, accompanied the ruler of Tripoli, Fakhr al-Mulk *Ammar, 
on a diplomatic mission to Baghdad, where they requested assistance from the 
Sultan Muhammad to combat the Franks. While in Baghdad, Ibn al-Qalanisi 
reported that Buri received ‘gratifying favours” and ‘magnificent robes of 
honour”’ from the caliph and sultan.” 

Ibn al-Qalanisi also recounted how Tughtegin dispatched Fakhr al-Mulk 
‘Ammar to Baghdad again in 503/1109, when rumours reached him that the 
sultan had ‘invested” other amirs with the ‘governorship of 4/-s5ham’. The 
same chronicle tells us that Fakhr al-Mulk *Ammar was again well received in 
Baghdad, where he was told reports that Tughtegin was going to be replaced 
were ‘baseless’. Further comfort was offered by ‘a succession of letters’ that 
arrived in Damascus from Baghdad which offered support and reassurance to 
Tughtegin.” 

Both the 501/1108 and 503/1109 embassies to Baghdad saw Tughtegin 
and his son Buri receive some tacit form of approval from the Sultan 
Muhammad, either in the form of robes of honour or letters of support. This 
implied that Tughtegin valued these symbolic representations of approval, and 
that the Seljuq sultan still had some influence over who governed Damascus at 
this point in time. 

The final most comprehensive form of legitimisation for Tughtegin came 
in Dhu 71-Qa‘da 509/17 March-15 April 1116. This was when Tughtegin 
came in person to seek the sultan’s support, following his open resistance to the 
expedition into bilad al-sham ordered by Muhammad 509/1115. Tughtegin 
was well received in Baghdad and was granted a robe of honour, before return- 
ing to Damascus with a document that, according to Ibn al-Qalanisi, invested 
him with ‘the tax revenue of 4/-s5ham, giving him a free hand in disposing of 
its revenues at his own discretion’.”” This gta’ grant effectively empowered 
Tughtegin with a level of authority comparable to that enjoyed by Tutush, 
Muslim b. Quraysh and Agsunqur in the late fifth/eleventh century. 

These communications with the sultan’s court were also in keeping with 
those that took place in the fifth/eleventh century, when political figures in 
bilad al-sham tended to initiate contact with the sultan only under specific 
circumstances. These included seeking legitimisation for their newly captured 
territories, asking for aid against external enemies or when threatened by the 


impending arrival of new rulers appointed by the sultan. For instance, Atsiz 
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contacted Malik Shah in 471/1078-9 when he heard about the appointment 
of Tutush; Tutush sent messages to Malik Shah in 480/1087 and 482/1090 
to ask for assistance against Fatimid incursions against his coastal dominions; 
and Sulayman b. Qutlumush wrote to the sultan to secure legitimisation for 
Antioch in Sha‘ban 477/December 1084. 


Seljug” Rulers of Aleppo 


Less substantive interactions took place with the Seljuq ruler of Aleppo in 
507/1113. Ibn al-‘Adim claimed that at this time, the Sultan Muhammad sent 
a letter to Ridwan’s son and successor in Aleppo, Alp Arslan b. Ridwan, to 
encourage him to move against the Nizari Isma‘ïili Assassins. Ridwan had 
allowed the sect to establish themselves in Aleppo during the first decade 
of the sixth/eleventh century. Alp Arslan b. Ridwan accepted the sultan’s 
request, launching a purge against the Nizari Isma‘ïili Assassins in the city. This 
reported contact suggests not only that the sultan implicitly approved of Alp 
Arslan’s right to rule the city following the death of Ridwan, but that Alp 
Arslan ostensibly valued Muhammad”s good opinion.” 

Muhammad”s successor as sultan, his son Mahmud b. Muhammad, also 
made attempts to restore Seljuq influence in Aleppo by building connections 
to the city’s rulers. One such instance involved Najm al-Din Il-ghazi, who 
established himself in Aleppo in 512/1118. Ibn al-Athir and Ibn al-Azraq 
al-Fariqi both claimed that Najm al-Din Il-ghazi sent his son to the sultan’s 
court in 515/1121-2. At this point Il-ghazi was around fifty years old and a 
veteran of Seljuq politics, who had a chequered past of intermittent conflict 
with Mahmud’s father, the Sultan Muhammad." Il-ghazÿs son also presented 
his father’s readiness to ‘offer obedience’ and to pay à tribute to the sultan. 
Although discussions were inconclusive, the Sultan Mahmud decided to grant 
Il-ghazi Mayyafariqin as an sgta”"" As a result of Mahmud’s willingness to 
overlook Il-ghazŸs past, Aleppo was at least partially re-integrated back into 
the sultan’s sphere of influence in 515/1121-2. 

Agqsunqur al-Bursuqÿ’s brief period in control of Aleppo from Dhu 1-Hijja 
518 to Dhu 1-Qa‘da 519/January 1125 to November 1126 probably matched 
the fifth/eleventh-century peak of Seljuq influence in northern Syria’s major 
urban centre. According to Ibn al“Adim, Agsunqur al-Bursuqi had 
been granted Aleppo and Rahba as an gta by the Sultan Muhammad in 
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510/1116-17, indicating his high standing at the Seljuq court.'® If anything, 
Agqsunqur al-Bursuqÿs status with the Sultan Mahmud exceeded that which 
he had enjoyed with his father, as he helped Mahmud to secure the sultan- 
ate ahead of his brother, Mas’ ud b. Muhammad in 514/1120.'* Aqsunqur 
al-Bursuqi was subsequently reappointed in Mosul in Safar 515/21 April-19 
May 1121, which Ibn al-Athir explains was because ‘in Sultan Mahmud’s 
service he had been a loyal adviser and constant ally in all his wars”."5 His 
influence was further bolstered when the sultan granted him Wasit in Sha‘ban 
516/October 1122, while Mahmud also sent one of his younger brothers and 
his mother to be with Agsunqur in 518/1124-5, effectively elevating him to 
the position of atabeg." 

Agqsunqur al-Bursuqi had the closest ties of any Syrian-based Seljuq 
ruler to a reigning sultan in the sixth/twelfth century. He also fit the proto- 
type set by those appointed in Aleppo by the Sultan Malikshah in the late 
fifth/eleventh century. Like Muslim b. Quraysh and Agsunqur, Agsunqur 
al-Bursuqi was a military commander outside the sultan’s immediate family, 
who had a personal relationship with the sultan. Ultimately, this period of 
increased Seljuq influence in Aleppo was brought to an abrupt end by the 
assassination of Aqsunqur al-Bursuqi in Mosul on 8 Dhu ‘l-Qa‘da 520/25 
November 1126.19 


The Seljugs in Syria after the Onset of the Crusades 


While the system of autonomous lordships in Syria remained present until 
522/1128 and beyond, Seljuq influence in the region endured in at least nomi- 
nal form during the first three decades of the sixth/twelfth century. It was 
not completely eroded by the death of Malik Shah in 485/1092. Agsunqur 
al-Bursuqïs eventual successor in Mosul and Aleppo, Imad al-Din Zangi, 
would prove to be far more successful at asserting his independence from the 


Great Seljuq Sultanate than his predecessors had been. 
The Türkmen in Syria 


The relationship between Türkmen groups in bilad al-sham and the Great 
Seljuq Sultanate was relatively opaque. Crusade historians have often failed to 
draw a distinction between ‘nomadic’ Türkmen and Seljug rulers and troops 


of Turkish descent operating in Syria during this period. This section will 
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reconsider the role that T'ürkmen played in Syrian politics in the light of recent 
work by David Durand-Guédy and Andrew Peacock, who have highlighted 
the differences between Türkmen and Seljug groups in Iran, Iraq, Syria and 
Anatolia.! Discussion begins with an assessment of the impact that T'ürkmen 
groups had upon the nature of conflict in Syria, before analysing the relation- 
ship between the Seljuq court and the most prominent Syrian-based Türkmen 


ruler of the fifth/eleventh century, Atsiz b. Uwaq al-Khwarizmi. 
Arabs, Bedouin, Seljugs and Tiürkmen 


Nomadic Türkmen are generally perceived to have had a hugely disruptive 
influence upon the urban and rural communities of Syria and Palestine, trig- 
gering a new form of conflict between nomadic and sedentary groups."” Yet it 
should be acknowledged that the migration of Türkmen groups did not intro- 
duce nomadic elements into the political world of bilad al-sham. Transhumant 
Arab tribes had been the dominant political force in Syria since the mid-third/ 
ninth century, long pre-dating the influx of Türkmen groups from 456/1064 
onwards.!!° To what extent did conflicts involving T'ürkmen differ from earlier 
struggles between Byzantine, Fatimid and nomadic Arab groups? 

Distinguishing between varying definitions and forms of the term 
‘nomad” is a difficult task, and nomadism has been the subject of much debate 
in medieval Islamic historiography.!!" Michael Rowton’s model of ‘enclosed”? 
and ‘external or ‘Bedouin’ nomadism has been used to categorise Syrian-based 
nomadic Arab tribes in the fifth/eleventh century."? According to Rowton’s 
thesis, ‘enclosed” nomads are ‘integrated tribes’ that have some form of ‘sym- 
biotic’ relationship with neighbouring sedentary societies, while ‘external’ 
nomads contain no sedentary elements. 

The Arab tribal groups of the Kilab, Kalb, Uqayl and Numayr fit the 
characterisation of ‘enclosed” nomads, as although these groups inhabited 
grazing zones across northern Syria and the Jazira in the Euphrates area, they 
remained semi-reliant upon the Mirdasid and Uqaylid rulers of Aleppo, 
Raqga, Rahba and Mosul to exert political power and to access the markets in 
these settlements.'® In turn, the Uqaylid and Mirdasid dynasties constituted 
what Rowton labelled ‘dimorphic states’, whereby autonomous potentates 
presented themselves as urban, while ruling over and relying upon nomadic 


military forces residing outside the city walls to secure their position." 
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Theoretically, the Türkmen should be viewed as ‘external nomads, who 
came to Syria in order to raid or participate in battles, before moving on to 
target other areas or return to their herds and tribes.!' The Türkmen are 
relatively easy to identify in the sources, as the chroniclers use a small collec- 
tion of terms to identify them.'!"* There are numerous episodes that support 
the impression that deep tensions existed between the urban populations of 
Syria and Türkmen troops, with the Aleppan chroniclers including numerous 
references to widespread fear among the city’s inhabitants at the prospect of 
Türkmen forces entering the city.” On one notable occasion in 468/1076, 
the Mirdasid ruler of Aleppo, Nasr b. Mahmud, was killed by Türkmen troops 
who had been in his service.!$ There were also two destructive Türkmen raids 
on Aleppan territory in 461/1069-70 and 467/1075.1° 

These examples support the notion that Türkmen groups should be 
viewed as ‘external nomads, whose transient status enabled them to raid 
Syrian territory indiscriminately. Yet there are also indications that T'ürkmen 
groups exhibited characteristics of ‘enclosed nomadism”, who formed ‘sym- 
biotic’ ties with sedentary communities in bilad al-sham."? For instance, 
some of the earliest Türkmen groups, led by individuals named Ibn Khan 
and Ahmed Shah, entered into the service of the Mirdasid rulers of Aleppo. 
In return, they were granted territories in northern Syria to rule over or 
reside in. !1 

Yet even transient ‘external’ Türkmen, who only remained in Syria for 
short periods, needed to access markets where they could sell the ‘spoils of war” 
accumulated during their raiding activities. As it would have been impracti- 
cal for Türkmen groups to transport thousands of captives across the Syrian 
desert while returning to their herds and families, it was advantageous to 
refrain from raiding certain areas too extensively in order to maintain amicable 
relations with certain Syrian urban centres.!? This dependency was best exem- 
plified by a Türkmen raid on the region of Antioch in the winter months of 
460/1067-8, after which 70,000 captives taken from Byzantine territory were 
sold in the slave markets of Aleppo."* One consequence of this dynamic was 
that, though raids on Aleppan territory were not unheard of, they were less 
common than those conducted in Antioch during the same period. Therefore, 
while the nomadic lifestyle of Türkmen in b#lad al-sham was not ‘enclosed” to 


a specific area, their conduct in the region was constrained by the prosaic need 
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to utilise economic apparatuses that were accessible only through constructive 
interaction with sedentary communities. 

Türkmen raids in bilad al-sham decreased in frequency following the 
instalment of Turkish rulers with ties to the Seljugs in Aleppo and Damascus.°* 
This can be partly explained by Frankish settlement in northern Syria during 
the sixth/twelfth century. The early Frankish rulers placed strong emphasis 
on the capture and retention of strategically important sites, which provided 
far greater obstacles to Türkmen raiding activity than the highly permeable 
frontiers of their Byzantine predecessors. 7 

Despite this, the formation of the Latin east provided the Türkmen with 
a new high-value source of revenue, elite Frankish captives. In what became a 
relatively frequent occurrence during the sixth/twelfth century, high-ranking 
members of the Frankish aristocracy were captured by Türkmen troops and 
then ransomed for huge sums by Muslim rulers based in Syria. The only 
drawback being that the diplomatic procedures surrounding these ransoms 
typically took several months or even years to be completed, meaning that the 
Türkmen had to rely upon the Turkish rulers of the Syrian urban centres to 
negotiate these payments. 

Likewise, throughout 442-522/1050-1128 the ‘dimorphic’ states of 
Aleppo and Damascus became heavily dependent upon the Türkmen’s 
martial skills. Almost every Seljug ruler of Aleppo and Damascus during this 
period utilised Türkmen troops to bolster their military capabilities. Türkmen 
troops were integral to the Mirdasid dynasty’s successful erosion of Byzantine 
influence in northern bilad al-sham, and were frequently involved in civil wars 
and succession conflicts. They also played active roles in campaigns against the 
Frankish armies of the Crusader states, starting with the battles of Dorylaeum 
and Antioch during the First Crusade, up to the battle of the Field of Blood in 
513/1119 and beyond.'? This reliance was perhaps best demonstrated in the 
summer of 468/1076, when Sabig, the Mirdasid ruler of Aleppo, paid 10,000 
dinars and twenty horses to ransom Ahmed Shah, a Türkmen leader, who had 
been taken captive by a rival Türkmen group. "# Essentially, this was a member 
of a prominent Arab dynasty, ransoming a Türkmen ruler, as his highly skilled 
nomadic troops gave Sabiq a better chance of retaining his position. 

Any assessment of the impact that the Türkmen had upon the underlying 


political dynamics in Syria also has to consider how and when nomadic Turkish 
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or Seljuq potentates became integrated into the sedentary societies they came to 
rule. While Michael Rowton contends that a ruler ceased to be a nomad once 
they took control of an urban settlement, Steven Tibble categorises the period 
456-534/1064-1140 as one of ‘chaos and infiltration”, suggesting that all rulers 
of Aleppo prior to Nur al-Din were to some extent nomadic."?? 

Yet, even allowing for a certain ambiguity on this point, it is far from 
certain that the establishment of Türkmen or Seljuq potentates had a debili- 
tating impact upon the urban and rural communities of bilad al-sham. For 
example, Sibt b. al-Jawzi credited unnamed Türkmen operating in Palestine 
in 464/1071 with improving the fortunes of the uninhabited settlement of 
Ramla by encouraging peasants to return to the town and tax-farming olive 
trees in the area."° Moreover, many Syrian-based Seljuq potentates pursued 
policies designed to repopulate the cities of Aleppo and Damascus, and encour- 
aged investment in urban infrastructure to help improve the settlements they 
governed. The first hospital and madrassa were built using the wagf endow- 
ment system in Damascus in 491/1097-8, while the final stages of the minaret 
attached to the Great Mosque of Aleppo was commissioned during the reign 
of Tutush b. Alp Arslan."? 

Correspondingly, early Seljug rulers such as Tutush, Qasim al-Dawla and 
Tughtegin, were praised in the Arabic chronicles for acts of good governance 
and generally improving the fortunes of the people of Aleppo and Damascus."#? 

Further evidence that Seljuq rulers had a positive impact on settled socie- 
ties in northern Syria, or at least that their presence overlapped with a period 
of regional prosperity, can be found in the numismatic evidence. As Stefan 
Heidemann has demonstrated, the late fifth/eleventh century saw an increased 
demand for Byzantine copper currencies, particularly in northern Syria, where 
these ‘silver dirhams” were given a greater worth than in other surrounding 
Byzantine-held territories. Based upon this finding, in combination with the 
rapid urban expansion seen in towns like Raqqa, Heidemann concluded that 
the Seljuq rule coincided with an ‘urban, political and economic renaissance” 
in northern Syria and the Jazira in the latter half of the fifth/eleventh and early 
sixth/twelfth centuries. "3 

As Alexander Beihammer has proposed, it is perhaps best to think of the 
Türkmen as operating in the ‘grey zones’ between the nomadic and seden- 
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tary spheres. 


To varying degrees many nomadic Türkmen in Syria, much 
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like their Arab predecessors, developed ‘symbiotic relationships” with Syrian 
urban communities. It is therefore doubtful that their presence fundamen- 
tally altered the way in which warfare was conducted between nomadic and 
sedentary societies. Rather, the arrival of highly mobile Türkmen cavalry from 
the Eurasian Steppe merely introduced a new, highly effective and dominant 
military force to the region. The case can also be made that under certain 
circumstances, transhumant Türkmen groups actually empowered notables in 
the urban settlements, enabling them to pursue their own agendas." 


Was Atsiz a Seljug”? 


Atsiz b. Uwaq al-Khwarizmi al-Turkmani was perhaps the best known 
Türkmen figure active in bilad al-sham throughout this period. Leading 
one of the first Türkmen groups that migrated to Syria, his forces captured 
Jerusalem and much of Palestine in 463/1071, before subjugating Damascus 
in the summer of 468/1076 and leading an unsuccessful invasion of Egypt the 
following year. Atsiz’s career has drawn scrutiny from modern historians, who 
have queried his allegiance to the Great Seljug Sultanate."# 

However, the circumstances surrounding Atsiz’s initial arrival in bilad 
al-sham underscore his close ties to the Seljuq Sultan Alp Arslan. In Sha‘ban 
463/May 1071, the Mirdasid ruler Mahmud b. Nasr, who was facing the 
threat of a Byzantine attack on Aleppan territory, sent an appeal for help to 
the court of the Seljuq Sultan Alp Arslan. Atsiz b. Uwaq, the ‘paternal nephew 
of the Malik Ibn Khan’, who had formerly been in the service of the Mirdasids, 
descended ‘on Mahmud to support him, and they stayed until the Byzantine 
army broke up”. This implies that before his arrival in Palestine, Atsiz b. 
Uwagq was a member of the Seljuq court of Alp Arslan, and had in all likeli- 
hood participated in his campaign against Aleppo earlier that year." 

Despite his long-standing Seljuq pedigree, there were some indications 
that Atsiz occasionally displayed mixed loyalties to the sultan. Following his 
capture of Jerusalem and other settlements in Palestine in 463/1071, Atsiz 
did not write to Baghdad until 466/1073-4 to inform the caliph and sultan 
that the khutba in the town had been established in the name of Abbasid 
caliph.* It seems probable that Atsiz delayed the changing of the call to prayer 
in Jerusalem due to a general Shï'i inclination among the populace, which he 


had to respect.'* 
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Rather than viewing this reluctance to change the khwrba in his domin- 
ions as a signal of disloyalty to the Seljuqs, Atsiz’s actions should be interpreted 
as an indication of the level of‘religious’ pragmatism required to gain influence 
in the region. “! Despite this apparent delay, Atsiz still received 3,000 ghulam 
troops “from the army of Malik Shah” in 467/1074-5.# The only other refer- 
ence to a Seljuq amir receiving reinforcements directly from the Sultan Malik 
Shah was Tutush during his attempts to take Aleppo in 471/1079. 

A letter Atsiz apparently sent to Malik Shah in 471/1078-9, when he learnt 
that the sultan’s brother Tutush b. Alp Arslan had been granted bilad al-sham 
as an zgta’, provides further insight into his relationship with the sultan. Sibt 
b. al-Jawzi recorded how Atsiz complained that he had taken the territories he 
held on his own without assistance and had remained a ‘compliant servant’ of 
the sultan, while sending the treasury ‘30,000 dinars’ a year.'# This indicates 
that Atsiz held his territory on very different terms to Tutush, the latter having 
been granted more autonomy in the form of an sgta”. Instead of being granted 
all tax revenues, Atsiz was apparently obligated to send a tribute back to the 
sultan in order to maintain control over the settlements he governed. 

Although Atsiz did have ties and connections to Malik Shah that extended 
far beyond other Türkmen rulers, he was still required to pay a tribute to the 
sultan in order to retain his position. While this agreement meant that Atsiz 
did not enjoy as much autonomy as other major Seljuq amirs in the region, he 


was not a prototypical Türkmen ruler either. 
Conclusion: Reassessing Seljuq Bilad al-sham 


Throughout the late fifth/eleventh century, two structural issues ingrained 
within the Seljuq political system continually undermined the sultanate’s 
authority in bilad al-sham, both prior to and following the death of the Sultan 
Malik Shah in 485/1092. The first was repeated supply and morale problems 
experienced by Seljuq armies campaigning in Syria, even when led in person 
by the sultan. The second stemmed from the autonomy wielded by Syrian- 
based amirs, which often undermined Seljuq attempts to further consolidate 
their influence in the region or combat external adversaries, including the Shï'i 
Fatimid Caliphate. 

The continuous presence of these issues raises doubts not only about the 


willingness of any Seljuq sultan to launch sustained military campaigns into 
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the region, but their ability to do so. These difficulties also provide important 


context for the muted Seljuq response to the formation of the Crusader states. 


Additionally, the establishment of Seljuq and Türkmen polities failed to have 


a hugely disruptive impact upon either the nature of conflict in the region, 


or the underlying power dynamics in Syria and Palestine. Rather, the system 


of autonomous lordships in Syria, which pre-dated the arrival of the Turkish 


potentates, was merely preserved by strategic decisions made during Malik 


Shah’s reign, while many nomadic Türkmen groups developed ‘symbiotic? 


relationships with certain Syrian urban centres. 
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PART Il 


COUNTERINGTHÉHE 
CRUSADES? 


Part Il Introduction 


he armies of the First Crusade arrived outside Antioch on $ Dhu ’l-Qa‘da 

490/20 October 1097. Within less than two years, ‘Crusader states” had 
been established at Antioch, Jerusalem and Edessa. Tripoli fell to Frankish 
dominion in 502/1109, while Tyre was captured in 518/1124. The follow- 
ing chapters reassess the diverse reactions from the Islamic Near East to this 
unprecedented series of events. 

Chapter 4 re-examines the responses that the Crusaders’ arrival provoked 
from the Great Seljuq Sultanate, the Fatimid Caliphate, and local Syrian-based 
elites. By carefully scrutinising the various military campaigns and alliances 
formed during the first three decades of Frankish settlement, it questions 
whether the ‘counter-Crusade’ and ‘4 maqgam’ paradigms can be applied to 
the early Crusading period. 

Chapter 5 details the largely overlooked role played by the notables of 
Aleppo and Damascus in Syrian political phenomena between 442 and 
522/1050 and 1128. Through detailed analysis of siege events and calls for 
assistance, it outlines how urban elites exploited periods of crisis to elevate 
rulers that would help to preserve their own autonomous status. It then con- 
siders the physical frontiers of bilad halab (the region of Aleppo) throughout 
this time frame, before revisiting Baldwin II of Jerusalem’s failed attempt to 


capture Aleppo in the winter months of 518/1124-5. 
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The Reactions of Seljuq, Fatimid 
and Syrian Elites 


The ‘Counter-Crusade’ and ‘la maqam’ Paradigms 


here are two seemingly contradictory, but interlocking historiographical 
frameworks through which historians have approached the Islamic Near 
East’s responses to the onset of the Crusades. The first is the ‘counter-Crusade” 
movement, which is generally applied to nearly all Muslim military, social and 
cultural reactions to Frankish entanglements in the eastern Mediterranean.! The 
second is Michael Kôhler’s ‘4 maqgam or ‘no place’ theory, which contends 
that the Frankish polities established in the Levant were almost directly inte- 
grated into the Syrian political milieu by local autonomous rulers, who priori- 
tised mutual survival over the religious obligations of ÿhad against the Franks.? 
The term ‘counter-Crusade” (contre-croisade) was first coined in the 
1930s by the French Orientalist René Grousset.Ÿ According to Grousset, the 
counter-Crusade encompassed any attempt by Muslim peoples to combat the 
Crusaders, from 491/1098 onwards.“ Just one year after the publication of the 
first volume of a three-volume history of the Kingdom of Jerusalem, Grousset”s 
‘false conception’ of the Muslim counter-Crusade was strongly disputed by 
Hamilton A. R. Gibb. For Gibb, Grousset’s interpretation of the ‘counter- 
Crusade” was far too broad, as there was no Muslim ‘mass movement … swept 
forward by a wave of emotion’ until the time of Nur al-Din ‘at the earliest”. 
Gibb’s assertion that there was no organised opposition to the Crusaders 
during the first fifty years of the sixth/twelfth century was built upon by the 
Israeli scholar Emmanuel Sivan, who charted the development of an anti- 


Frankish j#had or counter-Crusade movement around the ‘pivot’ of Nur 


ISI 
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al-Din’s career. As such, Sivan was the first to conflate the counter-Crusade 
with medieval Islamic conceptualisations of jhad, placing great emphasis on 
the writings of the early sixth/twelfth-century Damascene hadith scholar ‘Ali 
ibn Tahir al-Sulami (d. 500/1106).7 Recent scholarship, based upon a broader 
range of source materials including religious hadith literature and ‘had poetry, 
has corroborated much of Sivan’s thesis.$ 

However, some historians have drawn a distinction between counter- 
Crusade activity by Syrian and Egyptian political elites and non-elites, and 
Jjthad sentiment among the religious classes.” There are also ongoing debates 
about the chronology underpinning the counter-Crusade movement. Carole 
Hillenbrand has proposed the battle of the Field of Blood in 513/1119 as the 
starting point of the counter-Crusade movement, while Mallett has drawn a 
distinction between the motivations behind the morally pure ‘anti-Frankish 
Jthad’ and more prosaic ‘counter-Crusade’ activity. Kenneth Goudie also dif- 
ferentiated between the theological underpinnings of jhad ideology in sixth/ 
twelfth century Syria, and the counter-Crusade paradigm.!° 

Divergent views on the meaning and chronology of the counter-Crusade 
has resulted in unique definitions and applications of the term in almost every 
single study that employs it. Often, the terms anti-Frankish yh4d and counter- 
Crusade are used synonymously. This is also partly a natural consequence of 
intense historical discussions surrounding the polysemy of the term Crusade, 
and how these distinctions should be applied to the process of Frankish set- 
tlement.!! Yet if we accept that there are fundamental questions about the 
term Crusade when applied solely to the Latin Christian participants in this 
conflict, then we should also acknowledge that it is incredibly problematic 
to characterise all Islamic reactions to the onset of the Crusades as a ‘counter- 
Crusade’ movement. 

Leaving aside concerns about the nomenclature of Crusader studies, 
deeper problems surround how broadly the counter-Crusade paradigm has 
been applied within modern historiography. The most strident criticisms of 
the notion of an Islamic counter-Crusade paradigm have been made by Paul 
Cobb, who adopted a broader pan-Mediterranean approach to Muslim per- 
spectives on Frankish entanglements in the Levant. Cobb states that ‘there was 
no such thing as the “counter Crusade”, in the sense of a coherent movement 


against the Franks that shared the same motivations and goals’.? 
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Another consequence of Sivan’s conclusion that there was very little 
active military resistance to the Franks in the first fifty years of Crusader set- 
tlement has meant that much of the existing scholarship has concentrated on 
the sixth/twelfth century as a whole. As a result, the careers the charismatic 
‘counter-Crusade’ leaders Imad al-Din Zangi, Nur al-Din and Saladin have 
received disproportionally more attention than the first three decades of the 
sixth/twelfth century. 

À notable exception to this is the hugely influential and innovative work 
of Michael Kôhler on cross-cultural diplomatic interactions. Kôhler’s ‘Zz 
magam’, or ‘no place theory”, postulates that the Frankish Crusader polities 
were almost instantly assimilated in the system of autonomous lordships 
in Syria through a series of defensive alliances made between Christian and 
Muslim rulers, which superseded any concerted attempt to collaborate against 
the newly arrived Latin settlers. Kôhler identified threats such as Seljuq ‘east- 
ern armies”, the Byzantine Empire, the Zangid dynasty and Saladin as the key 
drivers of the “4 magam’ principle in the sixth/twelfth century." 

These collaborative military operations disrupted efforts to infiltrate the 
region by external actors and factions who had the potential to take control of 
both Aleppo and Damascus. Kôhler contends that these alliances were driven 
by a collective desire to maintain the balance of power within bilad al-sham. 
Based upon the evidence of these alliances, Kôhler demonstrated how during 
the sixth/twelfth century, political pragmatism transcended the religious 
demands of ‘holy war” or j‘had among the military elite of Syria and Palestine. 

While Hillenbrand provided convincing evidence that had sentiments 
were observable among the religious classes and in the funerary inscriptions for 
the Artuqid ruler of Aleppo, Nur al-Dawla Balak b. Bahram, she largely sub- 
scribes to Kôhler’s viewpoint concerning the majority of Seljuq amirs in Syria. 
Kôhler and Hillenbrand both agree that the initial Syrian military response 
was attenuated by rulers in the region placing local interest above any sense of 
joint responsibility to combat the Franks, while also arguing that Seljuq and 
Fatimid rulers were broadly in favour of a Frankish buffer state between Egypt 
and inland Syria. According to this viewpoint, there was evidence of what 
Hillenbrand labelled a ‘pan-Syrian solidarity”, which included the Franks, 
against interventions from the east.* The discernment of references or allu- 


sions to a collective Syrian sensibility in the medieval Arabic sources dates back 
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to the work of Cahen, although Hillenbrand and particularly Kôhler took 
this further, viewing the Frankish polities as an assimilated component of this 
collective ‘4/-sham opposition to eastern intrusion. 

This chapter reconsiders whether the counter-Crusade and l4 magam 
paradigms can be applied to the political and military interactions in bilad 
al-sham prior to 522/1128. In doing so, it not only aims to improve our 
understanding of the impact that the foundation of Frankish polities had 
upon conflict in the region, it also provides important context for the careers 
of the j#had leaders Zangi, Nur al-Din and Saladin later in the sixth/twelfth 
century. 

Discussion begins by placing the Fatimid and Seljug ‘counter-Crusade? 
movements within the context of similar campaigns that took place in the 
fifth/eleventh century. There will then be an analysis of the alliance networks 
formed by local rulers in Syria during the early sixth/twelfth century, outlining 
how the Franks’ arrival triggered a clear military response from the Muslim 
political elite of bilad al-sham. 


The Seljuq Counter-Crusade 
The ‘Asakir al-sham 44 Antioch: 491/1098 


According to Grousset, the counter-Crusade began during the First Crusade 
with the relief force that ultimately failed to dislodge the Crusader armies from 
Antioch in Rajab 491/ June 1098. The link between the Syrian coalition 
force, labelled the ‘aszksr al-sham (army of 4l-sham) by some Arabic chroni- 
clers, and the Seljuq sultan is quite ambiguous."” There is a suggestion in the 
chronicle of Ibn al-Jawzi that the Sultan Berkyaruq ‘assembled an army of 
his Amirs for j#had to expel” the Crusaders, but most of the Arabic accounts 
of the siege and battle of Antioch attribute the assembly of the relief force to 
successful appeals for aid from Yaghi-Siyan, the besieged ruler of Antioch.' 

Whatever the underlying cause of the coalition”’s formation, it is clear that 
many of the diffculties that hindered Seljuq campaigns into northern Syria 
during the late fifth/eleventh century, such as disaffection among Türkmen 
troops or an inability among senior amirs to effectively cooperate against 
external enemies, are discernible in the medieval Arabic accounts of events at 
Antioch in the summer of 491/1098./° 
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The Failed Seljug Campaigns of S05/1111 and 509/1115 


The Seljuq campaigns into northern Syria in 505/1111 and 509/1115 have 
been analysed repeatedly by generations of historians, with their failures gener- 
ally attributed to two factors.” The first was the inability or unwillingness of 
the Sultan Muhammad b. Malik Shah to lead the campaigns in person. The 
second was a lack of support from Seljuq rulers based in blad al-sham, who 
actively impeded the efforts of the sultan’s armies. This non-cooperation was 
at least partly motivated by a belief that these ‘ÿh4d” expeditions against the 
newly formed Frankish polities were a pretence for wider efforts to curtail the 
autonomy of the Syrian amirs. Both of these issues have usually been attrib- 
uted to the collapse of centralised Seljuq rule following the death of the Sultan 
Malik Shah in 485/1092.2! 

The purpose of this section is not to recreate or dispute the narratives 
surrounding these events, rather it is to place these campaigns in the context of 
the Seljug expeditions of the fifth/eleventh century.” In doing so, it becomes 
clear that many of issues that hampered efforts to expand Seljuq authority in 
northern Syria in the decades preceding the First Crusade, persisted into the 
sixth/twelfth century. 

For instance, there are signs that the sultan’s armies suffered from supply 
problems in the accounts of the 505/1111 campaign. The Latin chronicler 
Albert of Aachen, who wrote his chronicle in Germany based upon eyewit- 
ness testimony from those who had returned from the Latin east, described 
how after the siege of Tell Bashir in 505/1111, a significant portion of the 
sultan’s army had to return east as ‘vital supplies were running out”. An 
army encountering issues with provisions only shortly after arriving in bilad 
al-sham from the east corresponds well with the campaign led by Malik Shah 
in 479/1086-7. However, it is worth noting that Ibn al-Qalanisi, Ibn al-Athir 
and Ibn al-‘Adim claimed that many of the eastern amirs departed due to 
tensions with other rulers within the coalition, following their failed siege of 
Aleppo. 

After the amirs commanding the expedition of 505/1111 moved away 
from Tell Bashir, they raided the territory around Aleppo and Ma’rrat 
al-Nu’man, providing further indications of supply problems. Ibn al-Qalanisi 


described how the leaders of the sultan’s army, infuriated by Ridwan of 
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Aleppo’s refusal to assist them ‘encamped before the city, ravaged its territo- 
ries, and created worse devastation than the Franks had done’”.* Additionally, 
Ibn al-‘Adim reported that during the siege of Aleppo, Ridwan sent thieves 
and brigands to prevent provisions from reaching the sultan’s army, which 
would have exacerbated any supply difficulties.® Following their failed siege 
of Aleppo, the sultan’s army moved on to Ma’rrat al-Nu’man at the end of 
Safar 505/September 1111, where they ‘plundered the region’ according to 
Ibn al-Qalanisi and Ibn al-‘Adim, again hinting at continuing issues.” 

The earliest example of personal gain taking precedence over the collec- 
tive goals of the expedition also occurred during the 505/1111 campaign. Ibn 
al-Qalanisi claimed that during the siege of Tell Bashir, the ruler of the settle- 
ment, Joscelyn, paid the Amir Ahmadil ‘with money and gifts’ to lift the siege. 
Ahmadil agreed to do so ‘in spite of the disapproval of the other Amirs’.77 
The Latin source material made no reference to this payment, although the 
Armenian chronicler Matthew of Edessa alluded to dialogue between the 
two rulers, claiming that Ahmadil and Joscelyn “made peace … and both men 
became brothers’ .# It is possible to compare Ahmadil’s actions to events at 
Tripoli in 484/1091. As discussed in Chapter 3, the ruler of Aleppo Qasim 
al-Dawla Aqsunqur agreed to accept a payment from the besieged governor 
of Tripoli in order to lift the siege, despite the protestations of the ruler of 
Damascus Tutush b. Alp Arslan. 

Another instance of amiral defiance of the sultan”’s orders can be found 
in Ridwan b. Tutush of Aleppo’s refusal to assist the eastern amirs during the 
505/1111 campaign. According to Ibn al-“Adim’s account, Ridwan appealed 
for assistance to the amirs leading the campaign, only to close the gates of 
the city upon their arrival at Aleppo. Although Ibn al-‘Adim claimed that 
Ridwan’s decision to refuse entry to the sultan’s army cost him support in the 
city due to resulting deprivation caused by the siege, he failed to offer a reason 
for Ridwan’s hasty volte-face. 

Albert of Aachen provided the most convincing explanation, as he claimed 
that the killing of an unnamed son of Ridwan drove the ruler of Aleppo into 
open resistance against the sultan’s army. According to the Latin chronicler, 
Ridwan endeavoured to remain a neutral party in 505/1111 in what he consid- 
ered to be a conflict between the sultan’s army and the Franks, due to his ongo- 


ing treaty with Tancred of Antioch. Ridwan therefore offered an unnamed 
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son as a hostage to the sultan”’s army, but the leading amirs of the eastern armies 
executed the son when Ridwan persevered in his refusal to open the gates of 
Aleppo. This turn of events forced Ridwan into complete resistance against 
the 505/1111 expedition.”” 

Albert of Aachen’s account has generally been discounted by histori- 
ans, largely due to Albert’s distance from the events he described, but also 
because there is no corroboration in the Arabic source material, with the 
omission of these events from Ibn al-‘Adim’s detailed chronicle of Aleppo 
being particularly problematic. However, the method of taking hostage a 
son of an uncooperative Seljuq ruler was repeated during a later campaign 
by the leader of one of the sultan’s armies. According to Ibn al-Athir, the 
amir of Mosul Agsunqur al-Bursuqi took Ayaz, one of the sons of Najm 
al-Din Il-ghazi b. Artuq of Mardin, captive in Dhu ’I-Hijja S08/late April 
1115 after Il-ghazi initially refused to send troops on the campaign.*° Because 
of this later precedent, Albert of Aachen’s version of events should perhaps 
not be dismissed out of hand, especially as it provides the best justification for 
Ridwan’s actions. 

Another parallel can be drawn between the apparent collaboration 
between Syrian Seljuq rulers and the Franks against the sultan’s armies in 
509/1115, and Sharaf al-Dawla Muslim b. Quraysh’s disruption of Tutush b. 
Alp Arslan’s attempt to capture Aleppo in 471/1079. There is some disagree- 
ment in the source material as to the extent of the alliance that was formed 
by figures such as Tughtegin of Damascus, Il-ghazi of Mardin and Lu’lw 
and Shams al-Khawass of Aleppo with the Frankish rulers Roger of Antioch, 
Baldwin I of Jerusalem and their Armenian allies. Although Ibn al-Qalanisi 
omitted any reference to these events, the Arabic chronicles of Ibn al-Athir, 
Sibt b. al-Jawzi and Ibn al-“Adim all describe a coalition between Frankish 
and Syrian-based Seljug potentates.*! Further corroboration was provided by 
Albert of Aachen and Fulcher of Chartres, who both claimed that Tughtegin 
fought alongside the Frankish troops.* Walter the Chancellor stated that 
Damascene troops were present in the Frankish camp, but asserted that they 
left before the battle against the sultan’s army.” 

Again, the overt opposition of Seljuq Syrian amirs to the 509/1115 cam- 
paign is widely considered to be the strongest indicator of the decline in Seljuq 


influence in bilad al-sham. However, the coalition that the Seljuq amirs of 
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Syria entered into with Frankish and Armenian rulers was not dissimilar to 
the Uqaylid ruler Sharaf al-Dawla Muslim b. Quraysh’s collaborations with 
the Arab tribes of the Banu Numayr, Qushayri and Kilab during Tutush’s 
campaign in 471/1079. 


Seljug Campaign Issues and the Counter-Crusade Narrative 


The failed Seljuq military operations against the Franks in the early sixth/ 
twelfth century are generally deemed to have been a highly decisive factor 
in the formation of the Crusader states. Yet by placing these campaigns within 
the counter-Crusade framework, historians have tended to overlook issues 
encountered by almost all Seljuq expeditions into bilad al-sham between 463 
and 522/1071 and 1128. While the armies dispatched to northern Syria by 
the sultan in 505/1111 and 509/1115 were at least partly intended to combat 
the Frankish polities in the Levant, non-cooperation from Syrian-based Seljuq 
rulers, the general inability of Seljuq amirs to collaborate, disaffection among 
Türkmen troops and supply problems were not exclusive features of the sixth/ 


twelfth-century Seljuq counter-Crusade movement. 
The Fatimid Counter-Crusade 


The arrival of the First Crusaders led to the removal of nearly all Fatimid ter- 
ritorial dominions in the region. Jerusalem fell to the Franks in 492/1099, 
Acre in 497/1103-4, Tripoli in 502/1109 and Tyre in 518/1124. Rather than 
sparking a counter-Crusade movement, the onset of the Crusades saw the 
continuation of the Fatimid’s previous strategy of targeted military campaigns 
combined with active diplomatic measures in Syria and Palestine. 

Like their Seljuq contemporaries, most of the military actions launched 
in response to these events have been debated by generations of historians in 
nearly every book that has covered this period from the Crusader, Damascene 
or Fatimid perspective. 

Yet disagreement persists about the driving forces behind the decline in 
Fatimid fortunes between 492 and 518/1099 and 1124. Traditionally, the 
Fatimid failures against the Franks have been attributed to criticism of their 
military capabilities, stemming from a poorly trained army led by incompetent 
military leaders. Carole Hillenbrand placed more emphasis on the deaths of 
the Fatimid Caliph al-Mustansir and his Vizier Badr al-Jamali in 487/1094.% 
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While Badr al-Jamali was the more influential of these two figures, the transi- 
tion to his son and successor al-Afdal was relatively smooth. Instead, it was 
a dispute over who would succeed al-Mustansir which triggered the Nizari 
schism, leading to the fracture of the Isma‘ili movement and the establish- 
ment of the Nizari Isma‘ili faction, better known as the Assassins in western 
Europe. 

In addition to internal problems, Hillenbrand asserted that the ideologi- 
cally based conflict between the Fatimids and the Great Seljuq Sultanate made 
any potential cooperative action against the emergent Crusader polities impos- 
sible. This estrangement greatly aided Frankish efforts to seize Egyptian ter- 
ritorial possessions in the Levant. Kôhler took this argument further and has 
contended that the Fatimids were content to have the Franks as a buffer state 
against the threat posed by the Seljugs in bi/ad al-sham.*” Only recent work 
by Brett has looked to re-evaluate the qualified success of the Fatimid military 
policy in the early sixth/twelfth century and the motivations underpinning 
this activity.“ Brett has argued that the threat posed to Fatimid dominions by 
the Franks forced the ruling hierarchy in Cairo to ally themselves with Seljuq 
rulers in what he viewed as a clear shift in Egyptian diplomatic and military 
policy in bilad al-sham. 

The following section reframes the Fatimid reactions to the establishment 
of Frankish polities in the context of their fifth/eleventh-century endeavours 
in the region. It begins with the notion that the Fatimids sought to derive 
benefit from the First Crusade, and scrutinises the evidence surrounding 
Fatimid communications with the Crusader armies. Discussion then moves 
onto Fatimid policy in the early sixth/twelfth, namely the protection of Ramla 
and Ascalon, and retaining some level of influence in Tyre and Tripoli, before 


examining Cairo’s diplomatic contacts with Tughtegin of Damascus. 
Did the Fatimids Derive Benefit from the First Crusade? 


The arrival of the First Crusaders in Palestine had an almost immediate 
impact on Fatimid interests in the region. The western European Crusader 
forces captured Jerusalem after a month-and-a-half-long siege on 17 Sha‘ban 
492/15 July 1099.# The response from Egypt was almost instantaneous, with 
the Fatimid Vizier al-Afdal leading an army to confront the Franks. On 16 
Ramadan/12 August 1099, the Egyptian army was defeated at Ramla following 
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a surprise attack by the Crusading forces at dawn, and the Fatimid survivors 
fled to Ascalon. Subsequently, the Franks besieged Ascalon, and negotiated a 
payment of 20,000 dinars with the inhabitants to withdraw.* The initial mili- 
tary reaction to the Franks can therefore be summarised as disastrous, with the 
loss of Jerusalem, secured only twelve months previously, and a catastrophic 
military defeat, which placed the southernmost Fatimid dominions in bilad 
al-sham under threat. 

Yet despite the negative implications of the expedition for Egyptian 
interests in the eastern Mediterranean, some medieval Arabic chroniclers inti- 
mated that the Shi‘i Fatimid Caliphate was complicit in the success of the First 
Crusade. Ibn Zafir al-Azdi wrote that, for the Fatimids, it was better for the 
Franks to occupy the Syrian coastline ‘so that they could prevent the spread 
of the influence of the Turks to the lands of Egypt’.® Ibn al-Athir was more 


unequivocal, writing that: 


itis said that the ‘Alid rulers of Egypt, when they saw the power of the Seljuq 
state and their strength and their conquering of the lands of Syria as far as 
Gaza, there remaining between them and Egypt no province to hold them 
back, and when Atsiz entered Egypt and blockaded it, they were afraid and 
sent messages to the Franks inviting them to 4/-sham to conquer it, so that 
they (the Franks) would be between them and the Muslims, but Allah knows 


best.“ 


In addition, Ibn Muyassar wrote that when al-Afdal learnt of the fall of 
Jerusalem, he ‘sent an envoy to the Franks rebuking them for what they had 
done”. Hillenbrand and Kôühler have used these accounts, in addition to evi- 
dence in the Latin sources of diplomatic interactions between the leadership of 
the Crusading armies and Egyptian envoys, to suggest that the Fatimids were 
open to collaborating with the First Crusaders in the hope of establishing a 
‘Frankish buffer state” in Palestine, which would protect Egypt from the Seljuq 
polities of Syria.“ While some evidence suggests that diplomatic negotiations 
and potentially even military collaboration between Fatimid envoys and the 
leadership of the First Crusade took place, there are several problems with this 
argument. 

The first is the inherent bias against the Fatimids within the Arabic 


source base, written largely by Sunni Muslim authors. To begin with, 
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the employment of the common formulaic qualifier of ‘it is said” by Ibn 
al-Athir in the passage quoted above hints that he was less confident in 
the veracity of this information. Additionally, Ibn al-Athir’s impartiality 
when it came to the Fatimids has been called into question by historians for 
some time. Among other similar examples, Gibb pointed to Ibn al-Athir’s 
coverage of the fall of Tripoli in 502/1109, where the chronicler blamed 
disagreement among Fatimid military leaders for the fleet arriving late, just 
eight days after the fall of Tripoli. Ibn al-Athir claimed that even after 
the fleet “was ready and everything needed had been supplied” its departure 
was delayed after the Fatimids ‘argued about it for more than a year’.* The 
obvious implication here was that if the Fatimids had not been engaged in 
‘infighting’ for a year, they would easily have been able to save Tripoli from 
falling under Frankish control. Ibn al-Athir’s judgements on Fatimid interac- 
tions with the Franks should therefore be regarded with some circumspec- 
tion, as his account could be construed as an attempt to apportion blame for 
the establishment of Frankish polities in the eastern Mediterranean on the 
Fatimid Caliphate. 

The second issue relates to chronology. Atsiz’s attack upon Egypt 
occurred in 469/1077.$° As it took place some twenty years before the arrival 
of the First Crusaders outside Antioch, it seems unlikely that this would have 
triggered a Fatimid appeal to Frankish rulers. Instead, Ibn al-Athir’s inclusion 
of Atsiz’s short-lived failed invasion of Egypt was little more than an attempt 
to conflate two unconnected events, separated by two decades, in order to 
place culpability upon the Egyptian Caliphate for the success of the First 
Crusade. 

Also, the notion that the Fatimids captured Jerusalem in the hope of using 
it to negotiate with the Franks becomes problematic once the timing of events 
is scrutinised in close detail. According to the dates provided by Ibn al-Qalanisi, 
the Fatimid army departed Egypt in Sha‘ban 491/4 July-1 August 1098, and 
survivors fleeing Jerusalem arrived in Damascus after the fall of the town in the 
first ten days of Shawwal 491/1-10 September 1098.5' Al-Maqrizi agreed that 
the Egyptian forces left Cairo in Sha‘ban 491/July 1098, with Jerusalem falling 
to Fatimid forces in the last five days of Ramadan 491/26-31 August 1098 
after a siege of ‘40 days’, indicating that the town was first besieged between 
7 and 12 Sha‘ban 491/16 and 21 July 1098. This chronology is confirmed 
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by the more contemporaneous Latin sources. This means that there is broad 
agreement across Latin, Syrian and Egyptian historiographical traditions that 
Cairene-based elements of the Fatimid army departed Cairo in early Sha‘ban 
491/July 1098, and that the town fell under Egyptian control in Ramadan 
491/August 1098. 

We can also assume that this expedition, described as ‘large’ by Ibn al- 
Qalanisi and equipped with some ‘40 catapults’ that destroyed a section of 
Jerusalem’s exterior walls according to al-Maqrizi, would have required some 
degree of prior planning and preparation. Although al-Afdals decision to 
besiege Jerusalem can probably be categorised as an opportunistic attack 
prompted by the siege of Antioch by the armies of the First Crusade, it seems 
highly unlikely that the Fatimids were not already planning to campaign in 
bilad al-sham before they learnt of the outcome of the Crusaders’ battle 
against the “asakir al-sham at Antioch on 19 Rajab 491/28 June 1098. 

Conversely, Ibn al-Athir, who dated the surrender of Jerusalem to Sha‘ban 
489/July 1096, lends support to Kôhler’s assertions.“ Yet the problematic 
nature of Ibn al-Athir’s coverage of the Fatimids, coupled with the authors 
decision to place his account of the Egyptian conquest of Jerusalem under 
the Hirji year 492/1099 rather than 489/1096, conspicuously linking it to his 
account of the Crusader’s siege, suggests the authors dating of the Fatimid 
siege to 489/1096 was little more than an extension of his efforts to make the 
Shï'i dynasty appear responsible for the success of the First Crusade.‘ 

If the Fatimids had used their foreknowledge of the impending arrival of 
the Crusaders to capture Jerusalem in 489/1096, rather than 491/1098, then 
it would lend credence to Ibn al-Athir’s claim that the Egyptians had invited 
the Franks to the Levant. It should also be noted that accounts of invitations 
being sent to invading forces by dissenting or rival groups or individuals are a 
common feature in medieval Arabic accounts of comparable contemporane- 
ous events, such as the Almohad invasion of Spain or the Norman conquest of 
Sicily.% Even when discussion is confined to the First Crusade, Ibn al-‘Adim 
accused Shï'i Arab rulers in northern Syria of communicating with the Franks 
during his account of events at Antioch.” 

Kôhler also asserted that Jerusalem was of limited strategic value to the 
Fatimid Caliphate, particularly when compared to Damascus, which had 


been the target of their policy in bilad al-sham for the previous fifteen years. 
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While it is correct that control of Jerusalem provided little strategic benefit to 
the Fatimidbs, it did develop into a more viable target for the Egyptian Caliphate 
towards the end of the fifth/eleventh century. 

The Fatimids would also have been aware of the precedent set by Atsiz 
b. Uwaq al-Khwarizmi, who had used Jerusalem to wrestle Damascus from 
Egyptian dominion in the 460s/1070s. Atsiz seized control of Jerusalem and 
a string coastal settlements in 463/1071, and used these areas as a base to 
launch continuous attacks upon Damascus, until the inhabitants surrendered 
to him in 468/1076.% When looked at in this context, control of Jerusalem, 
in conjunction with other coastal settlements, would have been attractive to 
the Fatimids in Sha‘ban 491/4 July-1 August 1098 as a possible route to the 
future conquest of Damascus. This would have been the case irrespective of 
the presence and objectives of the armies of the First Crusade. This would 
also not have precluded them from offering the Franks control of Jerusalem in 
exchange for a joint military attack upon Damascus in the spring of 492/1099, 
as was claimed by Raymond of Aguillers.®° Indeed, the late fifth/eleventh cen- 
tury had seen the Fatimids discuss joint military ventures against Damascus 
with both the Uqaylid ruler of Aleppo and Mosul Muslim b. Quraysh, and the 
Seljuq Ridwan of Aleppo. 

The final difficulty with this argument is that it is based almost entirely 
on the notion of irreconcilable hostility between ‘Fatimid” and ‘Seljug’ rulers 
grounded in doctrinal divergence. While it is possible that the Fatimids may 
have preferred the Franks to occupy Palestine over their Sunni Seljuq adversar- 
ies, there is also evidence of sustained diplomatic contact and military alliances 
between figures from the Seljuq and Fatimid spheres, both prior to and fol- 
lowing the arrival of the Franks in the Levant.‘! This raises questions about the 
extent to which a ‘buffer-state” against the Seljugs would have been à desired 
outcome for the ruling hierarchy in Cairo.‘? 


The Collapse of Fatimid Power along the Syrian Littoral 


The defeat at Ramla on 16 Ramadan 492/12 August 1099, signalled the begin- 
ning of further Fatimid territorial losses in Palestine. Godfrey and Baldwin I, 
the first rulers of the newly founded Frankish kingdom of Jerusalem, targeted 
coastal settlements, capturing Haifa and Caesarea and Arsuf in 494/1100-1.% 
The First Crusade veteran Raymond St. Gilles placed Tripoli under siege 
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in 495/1101-2, whilst there were also failed Frankish siege attempts against 
Beirut and Acre.‘* 

In response, several Fatimid armies marched north into Palestine. The 
first was defeated between Ramla and Ascalon by the army of Jerusalem, led 
by Baldwin I, in early Dhu ’1-Qa‘da 494/early September 1101.% A second 
Egyptian force marched north into Palestine in Rajab 495/21 April-20 March 
1102, and defeated the army of Jerusalem, again led by King Baldwin I, at 
Ascalon. À subsequent Fatimid siege of the port of Jaffa was curtailed by a 
recently arrived fleet from Europe and a second attack by Baldwin I, who had 
managed to escape the first battlefield and receive reinforcements.‘ 

A third expedition was sent into bilad al-sham from Egypt to combat 
the Franks in 496/1103, leading to a battle at Yazur, near Ramla, from 
which the Fatimid forces again emerged victorious.‘” As part of the prepa- 
rations for the 496/1103 campaign, al-Afdals son Sharaf al-Maali sent to 
Duqaq of Damascus asking for assistance and received a ‘favourable reply’, 
but Damascene reinforcements were ‘prevented by certain circumstances 
which arose and accidents which intervened”, according to Ibn al-Qalanisÿs 
account. 

Duqaq died in 497/1104, a year in which his atabeg and successor as 
ruler of Damascus, Tughtegin, failed in attempts to impede Frankish sieges 
of Jubayl and Acre, which were subsumed into the burgeoning kingdom of 
Jerusalem.® In Dhu 1-Hijja 498/August-September 1105, another battle took 
place between Egyptian and Frankish forces between Ascalon and Jaffa. The 
Egyptian forces were led by a different son of al-Afdal, Sana’ al-Mulk Husayn, 
and on this occasion Tughtegin sent some Damascene troops to reinforce the 
Fatimid army.” This was the first of several alliances between the rulers of 
Damascus and Egypt against the Frankish forces.” 

For much of the early years of the sixth/twelfth century, the Fatimids 
largely managed to keep Frankish troops away from Ascalon. Yet the Fatimids 
were markedly less successful in the coastal settlements. After an intermittent 
eight-year siege, 502/1109 saw the fall of Tripoli, while Banyas also succumbed 
to Frankish control”? Beirut and Sidon fell to the Franks in 504/1110.7 
Tyre was again placed under siege by Baldwin I between 25 Jumada I and 10 
Shawwal 505/29 November 1111 and 10 April 1112, but the city was relieved 


by Tughtegin of Damascus, who was offered financial incentive to do so by 
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the governor ‘Izz al-Mulk al-A°zz.* A detachment from the Egyptian navy 
was dispatched to Tyre with supplies in 516/1122, but was then defeated by 
a Venetian fleet at Ascalon in 517/1123, following another failed Egyptian 
attempt to retake Jaffa.* Tyre finally fell to Frankish forces on 23 Jumada I 
518/8 July 1124 after being besieged for a third time.” 

The Fatimids did conduct aggressive military activity against the Franks 
between 492 and 498/1099 and 1105, particularly in comparison with the 
insouciant response from the Great Seljuq Sultanate during this same period. 
Yet this policy of targeted Egyptian military campaigns into Palestine and Syria 
was not new. Many of the methods and objectives pursued by the Fatimid 
ruling hierarchy were carried over from the fifth/eleventh century, particularly 
the retention of key settlements in the interior of bilad al-sham to protect 
Egypt from overland invasion. The only expedition into mainland Egypt prior 
to 522/1128 occurred in 512/1118, when Baldwin I launched a campaign 
into Egypt that reached Tinnis before returning north.” Although it should 
be acknowledged that the Frankish polities prioritised expansion along the 
coastline and northern Syria during the first three decades of the sixth/twelfth 
century. 

As Fatimid influence declined throughout 442-522/1050-1128, their 
strategic focus shifted from Aleppo and Damascus, to Jerusalem and Ascalon. 
While Fatimid military activity certainly intensified in the six-year-period that 
followed the First Crusade, their overarching strategy and the methods they 
employed did not alter significantly in the early years of the Crusading period. 
The main difference was the limited success enjoyed by these military opera- 
tions, not the underlying policy. As a consequence, it is not accurate to view 
the Egyptian military activity against the Franks as distinct manifestations of a 


Fatimid ‘counter-Crusade movement. 
Fatimid Contacts with Tughtegin of Damascus 


The interactions between Tughtegin of Damascus and the Fatimid court has 
been the subject of some debate in modern historiography. Michael Brett 
viewed the Fatimid alliance with Tughtegin as representing an ‘ideological 
shift away from the confrontational approach .… towards a more oecumeni- 
cal appeal to the generality of Islam”. In contrast, Kôhler downplayed its 


importance, arguing that Tughtegin entered into alliances with Cairo only 
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when it benefited him strategically.” Certainly, there is evidence in the source 
material that points to a deeper relationship than Kôhler allowed for. Aside 
from the above-mentioned alliances with the Fatimids against the Franks at 
Ascalon in 498/1105, Sidon in 501/1107-8 and Tyre in 505/1111-12, there 
were repeated instances of meaningful contact and collaboration between 
Tughtegin and the Egyptian Caliphate prior to the former’s death in 522/1128. 

One of the clearest manifestations of this relationship can be seen in the 
fluid power-sharing dynamics in Tripoli and Tyre during the early sixth/ 
twelfth century. When the Fatimids installed Sharaf al-Dawla b. Abi al-T'ayyib 
as the new governor of Tripoli in 501/1108, in place of Ibn ‘Ammar, a close 
ally of Tughtegin, Tughtegin could have taken such a development badly.*° 
But he remained willing to maintain a dialogue with the Fatimids. So, five 
years later, when Tughtegin appointed a new governor in Tyre named Mas’ud 
to replace his Fatimid-appointed predecessor in 506/1112-13, it caused no 
problems with the caliph’s court in Cairo. Tughtegin reportedly sent a mes- 
senger to the Fatimid Vizier al-Afdal, informing him that he had taken control 
of Tyre only at the behest of its residents, who had threatened to surrender the 
city to the Franks if he had not done so. He also told the Fatimid vizier that the 
khutba in the town remained in the name of the Fatimid caliph. This flexibility 
is reminiscent of Atsiz’s retention of the khwtba in the name of the Fatimid 
Caliph al-Mustansir in Jerusalem during the early 460s/1070s. Al-Afdal 
replied, stating that he approved of Tughtegin’s actions. 

The situation reversed itself again in 516/1122-3, when the Fatimid 
Caliph al-Amir bi-Ahkam Allah sent a fleet to remove Tughtegin’s deputy 
Mas’ ud, and replace him with a Fatimid governor. This was once more a result 
of complaints made about Mas’ud’s conduct. Ibn al-Athir claimed that the 
new Fatimid governor of Tyre then contacted Tughtegin informing him of 
these developments, to which Tughtegin responded positively, offering to 
provide military aid to Tyre in future.* 

Perhaps the most revealing insight into the Fatimid relationship with 
Tughtegin was provided by Ibn al-Athir, who claimed that Tughtegin was 
placed in command of Egyptian troops during a collaborative military expe- 
dition near Ascalon in 512/1118-19. Upon his arrival at Ascalon, the com- 
mander of 7,000 Egyptian cavalry informed Tughtegin that ‘their Caliph had 


ordered him to follow Tughtegin’s plans and to act in accordance with his 
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decisions”. Although none of the sources refer to any substantial battle taking 
place at this time, the supposed placement of Fatimid troops under the com- 
mand of a ‘Seljuq” ruler of Damascus was unprecedented. 

The diplomatic relationship survived the fall of Tyre in 518/1124. In 
519/1125-6, T'ughtegin sent ‘Ali b. Hamid to act as his envoy to the Fatimid 
court at Cairo.% Ibn Muyassar placed this event in the year 520/1126-7, and 
claimed that the ruler of Aleppo and Mosul, Aqsunqur al-Bursuqi, also sent 
a messenger who arrived at the same time as Tughtegin’s representative. 
In response, Amir al-Dawla Gumushtagin, governor of Bosra, and Amir 
al-Muntadi b. Musafir al-Ghanawi, messenger of al-Amir lord of Egypt, trav- 
elled to Damascus in Sha‘ban 520/August 1126 ‘bringing magnificent robes 
of honour and costly Egyptian presents”. This strongly suggests that interac- 
tions between Cairo and Damascus were ongoing in 520/1126 and serves to 
illustrate the enduring nature of the alliance, which by this point had spanned 
two decades. Additionally, claims that Tughtegin was able to bring another 
prominent Seljuq amir into these discussions in the form of Aqsunqur 
al-Bursuqi further underlined the strength of his ties to the Fatimidbs. 

The diplomatic relationship between the Fatimid Caliphate and Tughtegin 
of Damascus seems to have been a deep, long-standing alliance, almost unparal- 
leled by Fatimid standards, both in terms of time and the degree of trust implied 
between the two parties. The longevity of the alliance was partly a consequence 
of Tughtegin’s twenty-year reign, and his willingness to collaborate with multi- 
ple rulers operating in the Levant throughout this period. 

However, it also needs to be stressed that Fatimid alliances with ‘Seljuq” 
rulers were not a novel development provoked by the establishment of the 
Latin east. The late fifth/eleventh century had seen the Fatimids make similar 
approaches to members of the Seljuq dynasty, such as Tutush of Damascus and 
Ridwan of Aleppo. The alliance with Tughtegin was certainly not evidence of 
an ‘ideological shift’ in Fatimid policy, provoked by the onset of the Crusades. 
Rather, it was a logical extension of their former policy, one necessitated by 
the realities of political interactions in bilad al-sham throughout this period. 
Even evidence of shared rule in Tripoli and Tyre was not new. The Fatimids 
lost absolute control of these settlements in the late fifth/eleventh century, 
requiring the careful fostering of close diplomatic ties with local rulers for 


several decades prior to the Franks’ arrival in the Levant. 
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Alliance Networks among Syrian Elites in the Early Crusading Era 


À key foundational point of Michael Kôhler’s Zz magam or no place theory 
is that at the time of the establishment of Frankish polities in bilad al-sham, 
the region was divided into what he labelled the ‘Syrian system of autonomous 
lordships’”, with the Great Seljuq Sultanate having little or no influence in the 
region. The Franks were therefore allowed to follow a policy of ‘integration’ 
assimilating themselves into this fractured political climate, swiftly establish- 
ing an understanding with the other local rulers to maintain the balance of 
power in the bilad al-sham. For Kôhler, the /4 magam principle was a promi- 
nent feature of Syrian political interactions from 502/1108-9, when Ridwan 
of Aleppo formed an alliance with Tancred of Antioch, and endured until 
Saladin’s capture of Aleppo in 579/1183.% 

The following section will re-examine two key elements of Kühler’s thesis 
as applied to the first three decades of the sixth/twelfth century. These are 
the circumstances surrounding Ridwan of Aleppo’s alliance with Tancred of 
Antioch in 502/1108-9, and the identification of inflamed tensions between 
the major Syrian urban centres of Damascus and Aleppo. 


Ridwan s Alliance with Tancred 


The most prominent example of a Syrian-based Seljuq amir entering into an 
alliance with a Frankish ruler during the early sixth/twelfth century is that 
made by Ridwan of Aleppo with Tancred of Antioch in 502/1108-9.% Kôhler 
viewed this collaborative military action as ‘the first instance of common stra- 
tegic thinking of the Syrian local states”.Ÿ Yet certain features of this coalition, 
and the events of 502/1108-9, indicate the exceptional circumstances that 
enabled this cooperation between various Frankish, Turkish and Armenian 
potentates. 

First, it should be clarified that the source material relating to the coali- 
tions formed between Ridwan of Aleppo and Tancred of Antioch against 
Jawli Sagoa of Mosul, Baldwin of Edessa and the Armenian ruler Kogh Vasil 
contain discrepancies relating to the nature of the alliance and the chronology 
surrounding its formation.” 

Beginning with the Arabic accounts, Ibn al-Athir claimed that after an 


initial battle between Edessan and Antiochene forces, a second battle took 
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place with Ridwan in coalition with Tancred against Baldwin of Edessa, 
Joscelyn of Tell Bashir and Jawli Sagoa of Mosul at some point in Safar 
502/10 September-8 October 1108.” Ibn al-‘Adim also referred to a battle 
in 501/1107-8 or 502/1108-9 with Joscelyn of Tell Bashir and Jawli Sagoa 
allied against Ridwan and Tancred.” 

In terms of Armenian sources, Matthew of Edessa wrote that there was 
initially a battle between Tancred and a combined force led by Baldwin of 
Edessa, Joscelyn of Tell Bashir and Jawli Sagoa of Mosul in addition to the 
Armenian ruler Kogh Vasil. According to Matthew’s account, a second battle 
took place between “Arabs and Turks’ after which, the Arab forces marched 
to Aleppo ‘intending to place themselves under the protection of Tancred’, 
hinting at Antiochene involvement in two separate military engagements.” 
Michael the Syrian described an alliance between Ridwan and Tancred 
against Jawli, but the Anonymous Syriac Chronicle of 1234 made no refer- 
ence to Muslim involvement in a battle between the Antiochene and Edessan 
armies.?{ 

The Latin sources are also more circumspect about any active involvement 
by Muslim troops in this dispute. Albert of Aachen claimed that there was a 
battle between forces from Antioch and Edessa, which the Antiochene forces 
won. Baldwin then fled to Duluk, where T'ancred besieged him but was forced 
to withdraw following the advance of a relief force led by Jokermesh of Mosul 
and Joscelyn of Tell Bashir.” Albert’s reference to Jokermesh was probably an 
error, as Jokermesh was Jawlis predecessor as ruler of Mosul and had died in 
500/1106-7.% Fulcher of Chartres made no reference to Baldwin, and stated 
that Joscelyn allied himself to ‘7,000 Turks’ and engaged Tancred in battle, 
from which Tancred emerged victorious.”’ Although there is little consensus 
in the source material, it is generally accepted that there was some form of 
alliance between Ridwan of Aleppo and Tancred of Antioch at some point 
during 502/1108—9. 

Jawlÿs decision to ransom Baldwin of Edessa, combined with the personal 
animosity between Tancred and Baldwin, helped to create the correct condi- 
tions for collaboration between various Seljuq and Frankish rulers.” 

Ibn al-Athir’s depiction of events is central to KGhler’s argument. 
According to Ibnal-Athir, Ridwan persuaded Tancred to enter into an alliance 


by claiming that if Jawli were to capture Aleppo then there would be ‘no place 
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(la magam) for the Franks in bilad al-sham.” Kühler placed great emphasis 
upon these purported messages between Ridwan and Tancred, overlooking 
several factors which help to explain Ridwan’s willingness to ally himself to 
Tancred at this time. 

For instance, one of Jawlÿs first actions after he crossed the Euphrates 
was to attack and capture the town of Balis, a strategically important crossing 
point on the River Euphrates, making it an important site on Aleppo’s eastern 
frontier."® For his part, Jawli had been forced to hastily flee Mosul before it was 
besieged by a rival amir named Madwdud, who was acting on the Seljuq Sultan 
Muhammad”s orders. This meant that upon his arrival in bélad al-sham, Jawli 
was desperate for new territory to use as a power base. Ridwan also had a prob- 
lematic relationship with Jawli, which dated back to à joint military campaign 
against Rahba in 500/1107. According to Ibn al-Qalanisi, Ridwan returned to 
Aleppo ‘afraid” of Jawli following this expedition.!"°”! Ridwan’s troubled past 
with Jawli, and indications that Jawli made the first offensive move by attack- 
ing Aleppan territory at Balis, left Ridwan with no option but to defend his 
position by whatever means possible. 

Ridwan also had little choice but to turn to Tancred when Jawli arrived 
in northern Syria in 502/1108-9, as he had either alienated his potential allies 
or they were engaged in conflict elsewhere. During a campaign against Nisibis 
in Ramadan 499/May-June 1106, Ridwan had taken Il-ghazi captive at the 
request of the then ruler of Mosul, Jokermesh."® While Ridwan’s relation- 
ship with Il-ghazi dated back to the fifth/eleventh century, and they later 
participated together in Jawlÿs attacks on Rahba and Mosul between Rajab 
and 19 Shuwal 500/February and 13 June 1107 without any issues, it seems 
doubtful that Il-ghazi or other members of the Artugid dynasty would have 
rushed to Ridwan’s assistance in 502/1108.1% 

Further south, Tughtegin of Damascus would have been pre-occupied 
with the ongoing Frankish siege of Tripoli. Damascene forces were involved 
in a battle against Gervase of Tiberias in Ramadan 501/May 1108, and 
Tughtegin was subsequently forced to withdraw from ‘Arqa to Damascus 
after a failed attempt to relieve Tripoli in Sha‘ban 502/March 1109.1% After 
the latter engagement, Ibn al-Qalanisi informs us that the Franks had captured 
a large number of “horses and other animals’ and described the Damascene 


army that reached Homs as being in ‘the most pitiable condition’.'® It is 
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therefore unlikely that Tughtegin would have had the time or resources to 
assist Ridwan in 502/1108-9. Finally, the ongoing siege of Mosul by Mawdud 
prevented Ridwan from calling for aid from Mosul, the last source of support 
that rulers of Aleppo had relied upon in the late fifth/eleventh and early sixth/ 
twelfth centuries.! 

While the events of 502/1108-9 indicate that at this point in time 
Antiochene and Aleppan interests were aligned, this alignment was driven by 
a set of highly unique circumstances. First, it is far from certain that T'ancred 
would have allied himself to Ridwan if Jawli had not been in alliance with 
Baldwin, with whom T'ancred had long-standing personal issues. Secondly, 
Ridwan had little choice but to turn to Tancred due to the scarcity of other 
prospective allies, while his previous history with Jawli suggests that there was 
more personal animosity involved in his decision-making than a desire to main- 
tain the balance of power in the region. These factors formed the backdrop to 
the alliance between Ridwan and Tancred in 502/1108-9, indicating that it 
should not be viewed as indicative of a wider trend. Indeed, hostages and cap- 
tives of war had been used to build alliances that bridged ethno-cultural and 
ideological boundaries in bilad al-sham on multiple occasions between 442 
and 522/1050 and 1128.17 


Heightened Hostility between Damascus and Aleppo? 


Increased animosity between the Syrian cities of Damascus and Aleppo, espe- 
cially during Ridwan’s reign in Aleppo, is the second element that Kôhler 
cites to support the application of J4 magam theory to the early sixth/twelfth 
century. Às a result of this rising sense of antipathy, the rulers of these cities 
were pushed into coalitions with the Latin polities of the Levant, rather than 
cooperating together against the Franks. However, it is far from clear that the 
rivalry between city-states of Aleppo and Damascus intensified during the 
early sixth/twelfth century. 

Although KGhler depicted Tughtegin as Ridwan’s ‘arch rival, there 
is little reliable evidence for this." Much of KGhler’s claims centre around 
488-90/1095-7, when Ridwan of Aleppo and Duqaq of Damascus were 
engaged in a series of military engagements that followed the death of their 
father Tutush in 488/1095. While this struggle did trigger at least two battles, 
at Marj Dabiq in 488/1095-6 and Qinnasrin in 490/1097-8, and a failed siege 
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of Damascus in 488/1095-—6, Ibn al-Athir claimed that the two sides came to 
an agreement after the latter battle that ‘Ridwan’s name should be mentioned 
in the khutba at Damascus and Antioch before Dugaq’s.® 

After this settlement, there were no battles in which the rulers of Damascus 
and Aleppo were on opposite sides prior to 522/1128. Indeed, the scarcity 
of open conflict between Aleppo and Damascus in the thirty years between 
490 and 522/1098 and 1128 represented a marked change from the situation 
in the late fifth/eleventh century, when the two most important settlements 
in Syria regularly engaged in open conflict with each other. Damascus had 
been the central hub of Fatimid attempts to conquer Aleppo between 440 and 
452/1048 and 1060, while conflict broke out between Tutush of Damascus 
and the Aleppan amirs Sharaf al-Dawla Muslim b. Quraysh and Qasim al- 
Dawla Agsunqur during the period of Seljuq predominance between 472 and 
488/1080 and 1095. 

Although there are suggestions of ongoing tensions between the brothers 
during their participation in the coalition that confronted the armies of the 
First Crusade at Antioch in 491/1098, it did not preclude the amirs who 
had supported both sides in the dispute between Ridwan and Dugaq from 
entering into the alliance in the first place." Although Tughtegin partici- 
pated in two separate sieges of Aleppo, first, with the Seljuq army dispatched 
to northern Syria in 505/1111 by the Sultan Muhammad, and, second, in 
510/1116-17 with Aqsunqur al-Bursuqi, these attacks on Aleppo were insti- 
gated by the eastern amirs involved, not Tughtegin.!!! Indeed, Tughtegin’s 
support for the latter siege indicated that he was in favour of Agsunqur al- 
Bursuqi, then ruler of Rahba, assuming control over Aleppo, which would 
have severely disrupted the balance of power in bilad al-sham. Even the 
reports that Ridwan had plotted with eastern amirs to assassinate Tughtegin 
during the Seljug sultan’s campaign into northern Syria in 505/1111 should 
be viewed with scepticism, as the chroniclers employed the common formu- 
laic qualifier of ‘it is said” to indicate their uncertainty about the veracity of 
this information." 

There is also a good deal of evidence that contradicts the notion that there 
was a long-standing rivalry between Ridwan and Tughtegin. In 488/1095, 
Ridwan negotiated Tughtegin’s release from captivity with the Sultan 
Berkyaruq.!®* Additionally, in the aftermath of Duqaq’s death in Ramadan 
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497/May-June 1104, Tughtegin initially made the khutba in Damascus in the 
name of Ridwan, according to Ibn al-‘Adim.!* The khutba was again made 
in Damascus in Ridwan’s name in 506/1113 when Tughtegin and Ridwan 
entered into an alliance with Mawdud of Mosul against the Franks. Ridwan 
subsequently reneged on the agreement, sending only 100 troops from Aleppo 
to support Mawdud and Tughtegin after they had already defeated the Franks 
in battle." ® In retaliation, Tughtegin removed Ridwan’s name from the kbutba 
in Damascus. While the outcome of the 506/1113 agreement exposed a certain 
level of distrust between the parties involved, the initial terms settled between 
Mawdud, Tughtegin and Ridwan indicated a mutual willingness to cooperate. 

Tughtegin also attempted to forge alliances with nearly all of Ridwan’s 
successors in Aleppo. Following Ridwan’s death, his son Alp Arslan was 
invited to Damascus, where Ibn al-Qalanisi related that he was seated upon 
his uncle Duqaq's throne. Subsequently, Tughtegin was invited to Aleppo, 
but when Alp Arslan refused to heed Tughtegin’s advice, the latter returned 
to Damascus.!!f Tughtegin also allied himself with Il-ghazi, when he was ruler 
of Aleppo, against the Franks in 513/1119, assisting him in the skirmishes and 
raiding that followed the battle of the Field of Blood.” Another less success- 
ful joint campaign with Balak b. Bahram was launched against the Franks at 
Zardana and al-Atharib 516/1122."$ Finally, Damascene contingents led by 
Tughtegin were involved in attacks on the Frankish held settlement of ‘Azaz 
in 517/1124 and 519/1125-6 with the Aleppan rulers Balak and Aqsunqur 
al-Bursuqi."” 

In total, Damascene troops were involved in thirteen alliances to attack 
Frankish territories or armies between 491 and 522/1098 and 1128. Four 
were with Aleppo, four with the ruler of Mosul or Rahba, and five with the 
Fatimid Caliphate.”° Tughtegin entered into only onealliance with the Franks 
in this period, during the 509/1115 Seljuq campaign into the region. Of 
the various alliances Aleppo was involved in between 491 and 522/1098 and 
1128, four targeted the Franks. AIl four involved an alliance with Damascus, 
one of which also included Mawdud of Mosul. These numbers indicate 
that alliances with the Franks were actually a pretty rare occurrence during 
this period. Indeed, the Franks were more often than not the target of alli- 
ances formed between members of the Syrian political elite during the early 


sixth/twelfth century. 
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Can KGhlers la maqam Theory be Applied before 522/1128? 


While it is accurate to say that the military reaction to the foundation of the 
Latin-Christian polities in the Levant by the rulers of bilad al-sham was largely 
unsuccessful, there clearly was a reaction. It cannot be denied that the Aleppan 
alliance with Antioch in 502/1108-9 indicated that the Franks were able to 
assimilate themselves into the fluid alliance structures of the region. However, 
this was a highly unique event and should not be viewed as representative of 
the wider political dynamics. 

From the asakir al-sham that fought at Antioch in 491/1098, through to 
the large number of coalitions forged against the Franks in the following three 
decades, there was a clearly perceptible reaction to the creation of Frankish 
polities.*? Indeed, the Franks elicited the most overt and widespread military 
reaction from the region’s Islamic political elite between 442 and 522/1050 
and 1128. It is also probable that this collective sensibility laid the ground- 
work for the political and military successes enjoyed by Zangi, Nur al-Din and 


Saladin later in the sixth/twelfth century. 
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5 


The Notables and Frontiers of Aleppo 


The gadi promised to meet with Zangi about the matter. He went to see him 
in the citadel and found him mounting his horse near the gate. The g4d5 said 
to him: ‘My lord, the Khatun [Zangÿs wife] came to me and complained 
about her situation.” Zangi did not reply, and was about to leave on the 
horse. My father held the mount’s bridle, preventing it from moving and 
said: My lord, this is the purified Shari‘a, and one cannot ignore it.” Then 
Zangi said: “be my witness that she is divorced”. My father then let the bridle 


free and said: ‘now the matter is settled”. 


According to Ibn al-‘Adim, this was how the authors grandfather, the gadi 
Abu al-Fadl, induced Zangi into divorcing his estranged wife in 524/1130. 
Although Ibn al-‘Adim’s account of this episode should be read with a healthy 
degree of scepticism due to the central role played by the author”’s grandfather, 
it is representative of how, under certain circumstances, Syrian urban elites 
could exert power over Turkish military potentates. Indeed, support from the 
inhabitants of Aleppo, particularly the landowning ‘notables’ (4/-4‘yan), was 
vital prerequisite for any prospective ruler of the city. 

This chapter discusses the ways in which urban notables were able to influ- 
ence political developments in bilad al-sham throughout 442-522/1050-1128. 
The first part discusses the factors that led to the empowerment of Aleppan 
and Damascene elites, before focusing on how this power manifested itself, 
particularly at times of crisis or when choosing new rulers. The second part 
defines the physical frontiers of bilad halab (the country or region of Aleppo) 
throughout this time frame, before revisiting Baldwin IPs siege of Aleppo in 
the winter of 518/1124-S and what this failed venture can reveal about per- 
ceptions of the Frankish Crusaders by northern Syria’s established urban elite. 
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The Empowerment of Syrian Notables 


It is important to distinguish between ‘the people of Aleppo” (4h/ halab), usu- 
ally taken to mean the general population, and the notables (4/-4‘yan), which 
typically refers to individuals from prominent landowning families who held 
leadership positions within local civic governance structures.? 

Urban notables in the Islamic world are generally thought to have been 
deprived of the autonomy enjoyed by their western European counterparts, at 
best playing the role of middlemen between the ruler and their subjects.* Yet 
there are several aspects of the political world of bilad al-sham between 442 
and 522/1050 and 1122 that enabled urban elites to wield a significant amount 
of influence. In part, this dynamic was a by-product of the fluid political envi- 
ronment present in Syria for much of this period, with a near constant state of 
conflict leading to the instalment of Arab and Turkish rulers with little or no 
connection to bilad al-sham. These newly arrived ‘outsiders” were therefore 
partially reliant upon the notables for legitimisation. 

The notables of the major urban centres were further empowered by the 
strong defensive fortifications of Aleppo and Damascus.* They also benefited 
greatly from control of civic institutions, such as the 4hdath (local urban 
militia) of Aleppo, a unit drawn from the local population that actively fought 
in several major battles during this period.$ The 4hdath were placed under the 
command of the 74#5, who was typically selected from the leading notable 
families of Aleppo and Damascus during this period, providing urban elites 
with a battle-hardened militia to use at times of extreme crisis.‘ 

Additionally, from the 450s/1060s onwards, many of the Arab and 
Turkish potentates who came to rule over the major urban centres of Syria 
became increasingly reliant upon nomadic Türkmen troops, who were 
unsuited to extended stays in bilad al-sham.” Unlike their Arab Bedouin pre- 
decessors, who had tended to occupy grazing areas along the River Euphrates, 
many Türkmen groups only came to Syria for short periods, meaning that 
a large segment of these rulers’ military forces were not based within strik- 
ing distance of Aleppo for much of the year. Indeed, multiple rulers of 
Aleppo, including the Uqaylid ruler Muslim b. Quraysh and the members 
of the Artuqid dynasty, had to return east at least once a year to govern other 


dominions or recruit Türkmen troops for future campaigns.f These absences 
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provided further opportunities for the notables to expand their influence 
within the urban centres. 

Indicators of notable power in Aleppo are particularly apparent in the 
medieval Arabic historiography at times of transition or crisis. For instance, 
one Aleppan notable fought off an assassination attemptin 512/1118, while an 
individual from a different family gave a dramatic speech to nomadic Türkmen 
troops before the battle of the Field of Blood in 513/1119.° However, it should 
also be noted that many of the more authoritative chroniclers for this period 
were members of this Syrian urban elite, and it is therefore quite probable 
that they would have wanted to depict the notables of Aleppo and Damascus 
as significant and influential figures, particularly when writing about their 
ancestors. Caution is therefore required when gauging the degree of autonomy 


exercised by the Syrian notables of this era. 
Land, Commerce and Legitimisation 


The power of the urban notables is best demonstrated by the uninterrupted 
occupation of prominent civic and religious posts in Damascus and Aleppo 
by certain aristocratic families." Some of these notable families, such as the 
Banu al-Khashshab and Banu Abi Jarada of Aleppo, played prominent roles 
in the governance of the city for nearly three hundred years, dating from the 
third/ninth century until the Mongol conquest of Aleppo in 658/1260.! This 
longevity suggests that the notables were far better at navigating the troubled 
political currents of northern Syria than the short-lived Turkish dynasts of the 
fifth/eleventh and sixth/twelfth centuries, who typically struggled to survive 
longer than one or two generations. 

The influence of this Syrian urban elite was rooted in their possession of 
much of the farmland surrounding these cities, which in turn granted them a 
monopoly over mercantile activity. Partial or complete control of entire vil- 
lages passed down from generation to generation, taking the form of ‘zlk 
or personal property, rather than gta‘ grants, making it more difficult for the 
ruler to remove them from the family’s control." In 508/1114, the notables 
actually purchased extensive tracts of land from the ruler of Aleppo.* While 
amirs did seize territories from certain individuals as a form punishment, the 
collective wealth and landholdings of each major family provided a cushion 


for future generations to fall back on.'* 
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Long-standing control over local rural communities and the influence this 
granted them over commercial trade enabled the notable families of Syria to 
influence almost any potentate when acting in a coordinated manner. This 
landed wealth, combined with control of most urban civic institutions meant 
‘alien’ military leaders were reliant upon what David Morray termed the 
‘legitimising acquiescence of the indigenous aristocracy”." Protection of these 
landholdings, and the associated revenue streams, was a vital part of gaining or 
retaining the support of Syrian notables. It is no coincidence that when these 
territories were placed under threat, there was an uptick in political instability 


in Syrian urban centres." 
The Defensibility of Aleppo and Damascus 


The influence of the notables was further bolstered by the strong defences of 
Aleppo and Damascus. As Figure 5.1 demonstrates, most attempts to capture 
Aleppo or Damascus by force in the late fifth/eleventh and early sixth/twelfth 
centuries were unsuccessful. 

Using Ian Wilson’s definition of siege warfare in the early decades of 
Crusader settlement, ‘any hostile attack against a walled stronghold”, as a start- 
ing point, the years 439-522/1047-1128 saw Aleppo placed under siege on an 
extraordinary twenty-three different occasions, of which just five resulted in 
the capture of the city.” Damascus was besieged on eight occasions, of which 
just one was successful. It should be noted that there is some disagreement in 
the sources about the severity of the sieges of Aleppo in the years 495/1102-3, 
513/1119 and 522/1128.% Additionally, in 478/1085-6, 479/1086-7 and 
511/1117-18 the attacking armies seemingly camped outside the city walls 


I 


Aleppo Damascus 
M Attempted Sieges Sucessful Sieges 


Figure 5.1 Occasions Aleppo and Damascus were besieged: 439-522/1047-1128"° 
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and requested that the inhabitants surrender control of Aleppo to them.” 
Once these events are removed, the siege success rate of the respective settle- 
ments is five out of twenty-two for Aleppo and one out of eight for Damascus. 
This strongly suggests that both Aleppo and Damascus were incredibly dif- 
ficult to capture by force throughout this period. 

Of course, each of these siege events occurred in a unique temporal con- 
text, with different besieging armies that could have employed varying tactics 
or techniques.” Moreover, political leaders would have had distinct motiva- 
tions or objectives they hoped to achieve by placing these settlements under 
siege. Outright occupation would not always have been the goal, with some of 
these sieges resulting in the establishment or modification of tributary arrange- 
ments and other symbolic forms of ‘conquest’. 

In order to circumvent these issues, key words used by the medieval 
Arabic chroniclers have been selected to determine what constituted a siege 
event. These Arabic terms include ‘to surround or blockade” (hasara), ‘to 
harass” (4/-mudayagab), ‘to attack or raid” (aghara) and ‘to plunder or loot’ 
(zahaba).” Although each siege event was unique, this is the best means of 
quantifying them in à way that is suitable for the analysis conducted above. 
References to siege events in ‘independent’ sources, written in Latin, Armenian 
or Syriac by a party with no obvious interest in the outcome of the engage- 
ment, are also important components of the methodology.”* 

The results presented in Figure 5.1 correspond well with the admittedly 
limited archaeological and literary evidence we have for the defensive archi- 
tecture of Aleppo and Damascus during this time frame. Nasir-i Khusraw, a 
famous poet and Isma'ïili philosopher, who travelled through Aleppo in 3-11 
Rajab 438/3-11 January 1047 on route to Cairo, provided a detailed descrip- 
tion of Aleppo’s imposing defences. ‘Tt has a huge rampart, twenty-five cubits 
(37.5-50 feet or 11-15 metres) high, I estimated, and an enormous fortress, as 
large as the one at Balkh, set on rock.”* 

Unfortunately, we cannot corroborate Nasir-i Khusraw’s descrip- 
tion of the citadel and defences of Aleppo from architectural research, as there 
is little extant evidence of the pre-Ayyubid citadel.* The original citadel was 
present from the fourth/tenth century onwards, and the Mirdasid dynasty 
converted this structure into a palace and governmental residence during 


the fifth/eleventh century. The fortifications of Aleppo underwent some 
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improvement during the early sixth/twelfth century. Ibn al-“Adim claimed 
that the zrabeg Lu’lu” made improvements to ‘the citadel, the army and the 
city” between 508 and 510/1114 and 1117, while an earthquake in 508/1114 
caused damage to ‘towers on the northern gates of Aleppo” which needed to 
be repaired.?” 

Additionally, in 514/1120-1, Il-ghazi ordered his son, Sulayman b. 
Il-ghazi, to begin renovating the gal'at al-sharif * The gal'at al-sharif, or 
citadel 4/-sharif, is the term used to refer to a supposed second smaller cita- 
del, constructed on the southern edge of Aleppo. Heinz Gaube and Eugen 
Wirth were unconvinced that this southern citadel ever existed, but the 
gal'at al-sharif is referenced sporadically by both of the Aleppan chroni- 
clers al-‘Azimi and Ibn al-‘Adim throughout their coverage of the late fifth/ 
eleventh and early sixth/twelfth century.” The main citadel received further 
investment during the reigns of Zangi and Nur al-Din later in the sixth/ 
twelfth century. 

Construction of the citadel of Damascus began in 478/1085-6 under 
Tutush b. Alp Arslan.* Damascus was also protected by orchards, villages and 
agricultural land almost up to the city walls, which were used by the inhabitants 
to ambush besiegers, as happened during the Second Crusade.” Evidence of 
construction or repair work on citadels in both Aleppo and Damascus during 
the time frame implies that these settlements had strong defensive capabilities 
and that their secular rulers and inhabitants prioritised investment in military 
architecture. 

It is possible to discern a disparity in the rate at which these settlements 
were placed under siege in the period prior to and after the establishment of 
Frankish polities in the eastern Mediterranean. Sixteen out of twenty-four 
sieges of Aleppo occurred between 439 and 491/1047 and 1098, at a rate of a 
siege every 3.18 years. During the early Crusading period, eight sieges of Aleppo 
took place between 492 and 522/1099 and 1128, a siege every 3.625 years. AI] 
of the eight attempts to capture Damascus by force happened during the latter 
half of the fifth/eleventh century, with no siege of the city occurring during 
the early sixth/twelfth century. If one excludes the siege events of Aleppo 
about which there are doubts, those in 457/1064-5, 495/1102-3, 509/1115, 
513/1119 and 522/1128, then the number of sieges would reduce to eighteen. 
Consequently, the siege rate of Aleppo would be one every 2.83 years between 
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Siege events at Aleppo and Damascus before and after the 
establishment of Frankish polities in bilad al-sham 
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Figure 5.2 Siege events at Aleppo and Damascus: 439-522/1047-1128 


439 and 491/1047 and 1098, and drop to one every 7.25 years between 492 and 
522/1099 and 1128, denoting a substantial disparity between the two periods. 

Of course, there are factors that could explain this discrepancy in the rate 
at which the two settlements were besieged between 439 and 491/1047 and 
1098 and 492 and 522/1099 and 1128. For instance, the early Frankish rulers 
of Antioch and Jerusalem spent much of their first three decades in the Levant 
attempting to expand their influence along the Syrian and Palestinian coastline 
and into Cilicia. Yet the numbers outlined above indicate that in comparison 
with the fifth/eleventh century, the early Crusading period actually resulted in 
a more stable situation for the inhabitants of Aleppo and Damascus, at least 
in terms of substantive attacks on the polities themselves. This is in contrast 
to the perception in modern historiography, which has often portrayed the 
establishment of Frankish lordships as having a hugely disruptive impact upon 
the major Syrian urban centres. 


Circumventing and Conspiring with Syrian Notables 


The strong fortifications at Aleppo and Damascus forced many besieging 
armies to develop bespoke tactics in the hope of capturing these settlements. 
The approaches that met with the most success included besieging a settlement 
repeatedly over consecutive years in an attempt to provoke supply shortages, 
and the use of subterfuge. 

Typically, in medieval western warfare, the inimical act of besieging a set- 


tlement revolved around a blockade of long duration. This was intended to 
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not only deplete the defender’s provisions, such as food supplies or military 
equipment, but also to grind down their resolve to resist the besieging army.” 
However, sieges of major settlements that lasted longer than six months were 
quite rare in fifth/eleventh- and early sixth/twelfth-century bilad al-sham, and 
none occurred at Aleppo or Damascus during this period.% Instead of drawn- 
out encirclements, individual Syrian cities were besieged in successive years. By 
adopting this approach, the resources of a town or fortress were diminished 
over several years, rather than months. 

The first time this strategy was employed during the years 
442-522/1050-1128 was during the Mirdasid succession crisis that followed 
the death of Thimal b. Salih in 454/1062. Mahmud b. Nasr besieged his uncle 
‘Atiyya b. Salih in Aleppo three times between 455 and 457/1063 and 1065, 
with the last attempt culminating in ‘Atiyya’s surrender.* 

The second such instance occurred during the years 470-3/1077-81, 
when Aleppo came under attack from Tutush b. Alp Arslan, brother of 
the Seljuq Sultan Malik Shah, and Sharaf al-Dawla Muslim b. Quraysh, the 
Uqaylid ruler of Mosul, in quick succession.*f Tutush also captured the forti- 
fications of Buza’a (approximately 46 km northeast of Aleppo), Bira (approxi- 
mately 92 km southwest of Aleppo), and besieged and burned the suburbs of 
‘Azaz (47 km north of Aleppo) during this period. This was part of a broader 
attempt to intimidate the general populace, while also intensifying food 
shortages in the city. Any supply problems would have been exacerbated by 
a raid in northern Syria led by one of Tutush’s T'ürkmen deputies, Afshin, in 
472/1079.* Yet when Tutush moved south to answer a call for assistance from 
the ruler of Damascus, it was Muslim b. Quraysh who besieged Aleppo and 
captured it in 473/1081.* Tutush’s earlier attacks undoubtedly contributed 
to Muslim b. Quraysh’s capture of the city, as Ibn al-‘Adim tells us that the 
‘people of Aleppo’ surrendered in Rabï'T 473/May 1081 due to widespread 
famine among the urban populace. 

Thethirdand finalexample involving Aleppo transpired in 478-9/1085-6, 
when Sulayman b. Qutlumush and Tutush b. Alp Arslan besieged the city on 
three or four separate occasions in a short fourteen-month period. It was a 
point of high confusion in the city, following the death of the Uqaylid ruler 
Sharaf al-Dawla Muslim b. Quraysh in 478/1085. News of an approaching 
army led by the Seljuq Sultan Malik Shah forced his brother Tutush b. Alp 
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Arslan to retreat from Aleppo, and the city then swiftly surrendered to Malik 
Shah without resistance.” While the inhabitants submitted to Malik Shah 
without his army resorting to military action, it is probable that the cumulative 
effects of the preceding months strongly influenced their decision to offer no 
resistance to the sultan’s forces. 

Possibly the best example of the effect of consecutive years of siege 
upon one settlement can be seen in Atsiz b. Uwaq al-Khwarizmis attempts 
to capture Damascus between 463 and 468/1071 and 1075. According 
to Ibn al-Qalanisi, Atsiz ‘raided Damascus and continued the attacks on it 
and the surrounding area’, until the situation in the city deteriorated to the 
point that the people were forced ‘to eat carrion, whilst some ate each other’, 
with inhabitants subsequently surrendering the city to Atsiz’s army in Dhu 
1-Qa'da 468/6 June-S July 1076.* Ibn al-Qalanisi made multiple references 
to Atsiz’s unpopularity with the inhabitants of Damascus, which serves to 
underline just how effective a strategy five years of continual attacks on the 
city proved to be.* 

These examples demonstrate how one of the only ways to capture Aleppo 
or Damascus by force without support from among the inhabitants was to 
besiege them repeatedly over a period of several years. The one exception 
to this seems to have been the Artuqid ruler Balak b. Bahram’s capture of 
Aleppo in 517/1123.% Balak besieged Aleppo for around thirty days before he 
secured the city’s surrender from his cousin Sulayman b. Il-ghazi. However, 
Balak had spent the preceding months leading intense raids on the rural areas 
surrounding Aleppo, while the Franks of Antioch and Edessa had been pursu- 
ing a similar policy in the years leading up to Balak’s attack.“ 

Gaining entry to a city or citadel via cooperation with persons residing 
inside the fortifications was another potential route for rulers hoping to gain 
control of Damascus and Aleppo.* An early example of this form of subter- 
fuge occurred in 452/1060 when Mahmud b. Nasr and the troops under his 
command gained access to Aleppo with the assistance of his mother, al-Sayyida 
al-‘Alawiyya.* According to Sibt b. al-Jawzi, Mahmud’s mother ‘corrupted a 
unit from the 4hdath (local urban militia) of Aleppo and won their affection’, 
so that they later ‘opened the gates for them [Mahmud and his army] and dis- 
played their symbol”.f Despite their assistance, Mahmud failed to seize control 


of the citadel and was forced to withdraw from Aleppo shortly afterwards. 
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Sulayman b. Qutlumush enjoyed more success using a slightly differ- 
ent strategy at Antioch in Sha‘ban 477/December 1084. According to Ibn 
al-Athir, Sulayman corresponded with dissatisfied persons within the town, 
and arranged to take Antioch with their assistance.“ Ibn al-‘Adim’s account 
is somewhat different, as he reported that Sulayman and his army surprised 
the people of Antioch after performing night marches from his dominions in 
Anatolia. Arriving at the settlement after nightfall, his troops ‘attached ropes 
to the balconies and walls with their spears, and they appeared on them by 
the gate’ which they then opened and took control of the city.‘ Sulayman’s 
actions enabled him to capture Antioch without a prolonged siege. 

Another instance where there was evidence of collaboration with rebel- 
lious townspeople occurred during Tutush b. Alp Arslan’s attempts to cap- 
ture Aleppo in 479/1086. Ibn al-‘Adim recounts how: 


a man from the merchants of Aleppo known as Ibn ‘Awni al-Halabi … had 
corresponded with Taj al-Dawla [Tutush] to surrender Aleppo to him. He 
raised some of his companions with ropes to one of the towers on the wall 
with the assistance of member of the 4hdath (local urban militia) and they 
swung the emblem of Taj al-Dawla at this place. The people got word of this 


and everyone in the city swung the emblem.‘° 


Through these supporters in Aleppo, Tutush managed to briefly take control 
of the city, but was unable to secure the citadel. He was then forced to depart 
Aleppo after receiving news of the imminent arrival of his brother, the Seljuq 
Sultan Malik Shah. 

Ultimately though, these instances of successful subterfuge and collabora- 
tion were rare exceptions rather than the norm for besieging forces attempt- 
ing to capture these settlements. This further underlines the defensibility of 
Damascus and Aleppo during this period, granting urban notables increased 


status during periods of crisis. 
Appeals for Assistance 


One of the most obvious ways in which notables were able to exercise their 
power was through appeals for assistance. Often the most decisive factor in 
attempts to occupy Aleppo or Damascus was the extent of the support that 


prospective rulers could draw from political elites in these cities. To emphasise 
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this point, aside from a male brother, son or nephew inheriting Aleppo from 
a recently deceased brother, father or uncle, control of the city changed nine 
times between 442 and 522/1050 and 1122. Yet a siege was only employed by 
incoming rulers during three of these nine transitions of power. 

The remaining sections of this chapter will focus on Aleppo, as the situa- 
tion in Damascus remained fairly stable for much of this period. This was largely 
due to the long reigns of Taj al-Dawla Tutush b. Alp Arslan, 471-88/1078-95, 
and Zahir al-Din Tughtegin, 497-522/1104-28.5 Frequently, a change of 
ruler in Aleppo was initiated by an appeal for assistance from urban elites. 

These appeals, particularly those made during the early sixth/twelfth 
century, have been studied in some detail within the context of the counter- 
Crusade and 4 maqgam paradigms.® Yet it would be à mistake to view the 
‘notables’ of Aleppo as one cohesive group acting concertedly in pursuit of the 
same goals, as each family had their own discrete agendas and priorities. Indeed, 
the chroniclers refer to instances when multiple different groups were making 
requests for assistance at the same time, namely, in the three years prior to the 
battle of the Field of Blood in 513/1119, before and during the siege of Aleppo 
by Baldwin Il in 518/1124-5, and the period leading up to Zangi’s occupation 
of Aleppo in 522/1128. As Claude Cahen observed, Aleppo was a ‘republic 
of notables’, and it is the dramatic episodes of 513/1119, 518/1124-S and 
522/1128 that provide the best windows through which the influence of these 
notables is most discernible.? 

The following section begins with a discussion of how urban elites in 
Aleppo attempted to manipulate the circumstances surrounding requests for 
assistance to enhance their own influence within the city, before profiling the 
qualities that the notables of Aleppo looked for in prospective rulers during 
this period. 


Temporary Calls for Assistance? 


There were occasions when members of the Aleppan political elite made 
appeals for assistance to external parties, but did not have the capability or 
inclination to surrender the settlement to this new ruler once they arrived 
outside the city walls. Often these appeals came following the death of a pre- 
vious amir, or when disaffected individuals wanted to dislodge the figure in 
command of the city with the support of a third party. Occasionally, calls 
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for assistance were used to remove potential threats to Aleppo, after which 
the suppliant would rely on the city’s sturdy fortifications to deny entry to 
their saviours. This section highlights how the strength of the fortifications of 
Aleppo enabled some notables to exploit these requests to maintain or expand 
their positions of influence and autonomy. 

The earliest example of the inhabitants of Aleppo refusing to surrender 
control of the city after making a request for assistance came in 473/1081, 
when Sharaf al-Dawla Muslim b. Quraysh seized control of Aleppo following 
an petition made by influential figures in the city.“ There is some dispute in 
the source material as to who actually made the appeal to Muslim b. Quraysh. 
Sibt b. al-Jawzi mentioned ‘a group’ from the ‘people of Aleppo” as being 
behind the initial approach, while Ibn al-‘Adim described how the Mirdasid 
ruler Sabiq b. Mahmud sent to Muslim b. Quraysh with the intention of 
relinquishing control of the city to him. Ibn al-‘Adim also claimed that Sadid 
al-Mulk ‘Ali of the Banu Mungqidh of Shayzar played an important role in 
Muslim b. Quraysh’s acquisition of Aleppo. Despite these appeals, Sibt b. al- 
Jawzi claimed that Muslim b. Quraysh had to defeat the 4hdath (local urban 
militia) of Aleppo in battle outside the city walls, whilst Ibn al-‘Adim and Sibt 
b. al-Jawzi agree that the Uqaylid leader had to besiege the citadel for several 
months before the Mirdasid rulers surrendered to him. 

However, Muslim b. Quraysh entrance into the city was facilitated by this 
collection of influential figures, and his claim to rule was bolstered by their 
support. This demonstrates how appeals could be made by people who did 
not always have the capacity to deliver the city to a new ruler, or changed their 
minds during the process. It also reveals that the inhabitants of Aleppo had a 
history of appealing to the rulers of Mosul prior to the sixth/twelfth century. 
This appeal to Muslim b. Quraysh was actually made during the reign of Malik 
Shah, the Seljuq sultan who enjoyed the greatest degree of influence in bilad 
al-sham, suggesting that later Aleppan appeals to the rulers of Mosul were not 
indicators of reduced Seljuq influence in the early Crusading period. 

This process continued into the sixth/twelfth century. Ibn al-‘Adim 
claimed that at some point in 510/1116-17, a group of people in khidma 
to the ruler of Aleppo Lulu’, probably members of the military hierarchy, 
approached Aqsunqur al-Bursuqi of Rahba proposing that if they worked 
together to kill Lu’lu”, ‘they would retain Aleppo as an gta” operating under 
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Agsunqur al-Bursuqis dominion. Ibn al“ Adim also suggested that half of the 
army of Aleppo hoped to take control of the city for themselves.** When Lu’lw° 
was killed shortly afterwards by dissident members of the Aleppan army, 
Agqsunqur al-Bursuqi marched against Aleppo and demanded that the inhab- 
itants surrender, but received no response. À second attempt to subjugate the 
people of Aleppo in 511/1117-18 also ended in failure.” 

At some point in the same year, the temporary ruler of Aleppo, Yaruqtash 
al-Khadim, wrote to Najm al-Din Il-ghazi b. Artuq of Mardin, asking him to 
come to bilad al-sham and remove Aqsunqur from Aleppo.** However, upon 
his arrival at Aleppo, Il-ghazi was not granted full control of the city. Instead, 
Ibn al-‘Adim related how Il-ghazi was given access to ‘the citadel 4/-sharif 
but not allowed to assume possession of the larger main citadel (4/-qal'at al- 
kabira). He was also given charge of Ridwan’s son, Sultan Shah, effectively 
making him an atabeg, in addition to being granted control of ‘Balis and some 
fortresses’. Il-ghazi later withdrew from the city when he was ‘deserted by the 
people of Aleppo and the army”.®? 

Ibn al-Qalanisi only vaguely mentions that Il-ghazis ‘plans were disrupted 
and he departed the city”. Ibn al-Athir claimed that he left for Mardin in 
the east after he found the treasury of Aleppo empty, with the intention of 
returning to the city once he had raised additional troops. Interestingly, Sibt 
b. al-Jawzi mentions that Il-ghazi ‘was appointed to manage the situation for a 
period of a month” after which he departed the city. °° 

This seems to be another example of partial control of Aleppo being offered 
in return for removing an enemy force, in this case Aqsunqur al-Bursuqi. By 
not granting Il-ghazi control over both citadels in Aleppo, the notables were 
then able to force him out of the city after the threat posed to their chance of 
independent rule had been removed. 

On some of these occasions, it seems clear that individuals who did not 
have the influence to deliver control of the city were making appeals for assis- 
tance from external rulers. This was evidence of the range of factions vying for 
influence in the city, Cahen’s ‘republic of notables’ in action.‘! However, on 
other occasions, it appears that these appeals were made to remove threats to 
the city, before then relying on the strong defences of Aleppo to thwart any 
attempt to take the settlement by force by the snubbed saviour. It also seems 
that this strategy dates back to at least the late fifth/eleventh century, and 
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therefore should not be attributed to the establishment of Frankish polities in 
the Levant or the decline of Seljuq influence in the region. 


Outmanoeuvring Suppliant Notables of Aleppo 


In order to negate the risk of answering calls for assistance from Aleppo 
without later taking control of the city, individual rulers attempted to secure 
their position within Aleppo prior to their arrival. This approach was adopted 
by Tutush in 487/1095. When given a second opportunity to take control 
of Aleppo, he took no chances. After defeating the combined armies of 
Agqsunqur, Buzan and Kerbogha near Qinnasrin, he immediately sent Wathab 
b. Mahmud, the son of the previous Mirdasid ruler, to secure Aleppo with the 
vanguard of his army before Tutush arrived.® The success Tutush experienced 
using the son of a former ruler also suggests that the inhabitants of Aleppo 
placed significance on a family history of leadership in Aleppo.f 

Similarly, when Il-ghazi was offered control of Aleppo for a second time 
in 512/1118-19, he also tried to establish himself firmly in control of the city 
before his arrival. He would possibly have been aware that other approaches 
had been made to Khir Khan of Homs, T'ughtegin of Damascus and the Amir 
Jayush Beg of Mosul in the period since Il-ghazi had received his first appeal 
in 511/1117-18. The failed first attempt also meant that Il-ghazi would have 
known that he was far from a popular choice with some of the factions within 
the city, although Ibn al-‘Adim reported that the notables who made the second 
approach to the Artuqid leader ‘guaranteed him money that they would pay 
him in instalments at Aleppo if he diverted his army’ to northern Syria. In 
order to avoid a repetition of the events of 511/1117-18, the same chronicler 
tell us that Il-ghazi ‘dispatched some servants to organise his entrance into the 
city. The gadi Abu Fadl b. al-Kashshab, who wanted to preserve the city … 
refused to let them [Il-ghazis servants] enter the city.” Eventually, the city 
and the main citadel were later surrendered to him without further complaint 
upon his arrival in Aleppo, probably due to the growing threat posed by the 
Franks to the city at this time.‘ 

Likewise, when Aqsunqur al-Bursuqi took control of Aleppo in 518/1125 
he took comparable precautions. On receiving the delegation led by Ibn 
al“Adim’s great grandfather Aba Ghanam Muhammad b. Habah Allah b. 
‘Abi Jaradah, Aqsunqur al-Bursuqi demanded that the inhabitants would have 
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to surrender the citadel to him in advance. The notables acquiesced to this and 
handed over the citadel to his deputies. Aqsunqur al-Bursugÿs army advanced 
into northern Syria only once he knew that his people were established in the 
citadel.® Zangi followed a similar procedure in Muharram 522/January 1128. 
According to Ibn al-‘Adim: 


the atabeg sent troops to the city with the Amir Sankur Daraz and the Amir 
al-Hajib Salah al-Din Hasan. The Amir Salah al-Din entered the city and 
improved the situation and he was successful until he summoned the atabeg 


Zangi from Mosul, and so he approached Aleppo with his army. 


These examples illustrate how support of some factions within Aleppo was not 
always enough to secure control of the city, as the strength of the fortifications 
enabled different groups to reject rulers they refused to accept. Although some 
potentates managed to find ways around these issues, widespread support or 
desperation caused by a genuine threat to the city was often required for new 
rulers to secure control of Aleppo. 

The level of influence wielded by Aleppan notables throughout 
442-522/1050-1128 provides important context for the early Crusading 
period. Generally speaking, Aleppo is viewed by modern historians as 
a debilitated and chaotic polity during the first three decades of the sixth/ 
twelfth century, and territorially this is accurate, as will be outlined in detail 
below.’ However, the manipulation of calls for assistance for political benefit 
by Aleppo’s urban elite was common practice throughout both the late fifth/ 
eleventh and early sixth/twelfth century, indicating that Cahen’s ‘republic of 


notables’ long pre-dated the arrival of the armies of the First Crusade. 
Born and Raïsed in Aleppo* Profiling Potential Potentates 


If the support of the urban notables of Aleppo was vital to any prospective 
ruler of the settlement, what type of ruler did they want to have? Although 
each malik or amir of Aleppo took control of the city under unique circum- 
stances, a personal or familial history of political activity in Aleppo, or even 
bilad al-sham, enhanced the chance of a more positive reception from the 
city’s more affluent residents. 

This predilection for individuals with links to the city was exemplified by 
Michael the Syrian’s account of Zangi’s acquisition of Aleppo. According to 
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Michaels chronicle, when Zangi approached Aleppo in 522/1128, those in con- 
trol of the city closed the gates againsthim. However, as the ‘people’ remembered 
his father Qasim al-Dawla Aqsunqur, who had ruled Aleppo in the late fifth/ 
eleventh century, and because Zangiwas ‘born and raised in Aleppo”, the inhabit- 
ants opened the gates for him.% A similar account of Zangÿs entrance to Aleppo 
was provided by the sixth/twelfth-century Aleppan historian Ibn Abi Tayyÿ, 


which was preserved in the seventh/fifteenth-century chronicle of Ibn al-Furat: 


he (Zangi) marched to Aleppo and descended on the Iraqi gate, which was 
shutin his face. He (Zangi) intended to fight, but the Aleppans (a/-halabiyun) 
conferred together and opened the Iraqi gate for the atabeg Zanki. The atabeg 
had been born in Aleppo, and therefore the Aleppans inclined towards and 


loved him, so they opened the gate and he took possession of Aleppo.® 


Ibn al-Athir also claimed that upon Zangÿ’s arrival, the ‘people of Aleppo came 
out to welcome him and were delighted at his coming’.® Moreover, in his 
account of the Seljuq campaign of 508/1111, Ibn al-Athir claimed the Zangi 
was known in Seljuq military circles as ‘Zangi 4/-shamr, suggesting that his 
Syrian ties were recognised by his contemporaries.”! These accounts are of a 
similar texture to Baha’ al-Din Ibn Shaddad’s account of Saladin’s visit to his 
father’s house upon his arrival in Damascus in Rabï'T 570/November 1174, 
indicating that an emphasis on rulers with ties to individual cities extended 
beyond the Aleppan notables of this period.” 

Further evidence of the legitimising impact that prior involvement in 
Syrian affairs could have for future rulers of Aleppo came in 510/1116-17. 
This was when Aqsunqur al-Bursuqi launched his first failed bid for power 
in Aleppo. After the siege failed, he then went to Homs and Damascus and, 
according to Ibn al-‘Adim, ‘returned with his status increased to Aleppo’.* 
The implication here is that by forging or renewing alliances with Khir Khan 
of Homs and Tughtegin of Damascus, Aqsunqur al-Bursuqi had improved 
his standing in Aleppo. However, even the presence of Tughtegin assisting 
Agqsunqur al-Bursuqi’s second attempt to secure Aleppo in 511/1117-18 did 
not earn him enough support to take the city. Ibn al“ Adim wrote that the 
inhabitants rejected Aqsunqur’s second call to surrender, reportedly telling 
him that ‘we do not want someone from the east’ before appealing to the 
‘Franks of Antioch’ to dislodge him from the vicinity of Aleppo.”* 
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À comparable proclivity for rulers with local ties to Aleppo or Syria has 
been identified during the Ayyubid period. Konrad Hirschler has demon- 
strated how young Syrian rulers were frequently elevated to power because 
they could be manipulated to prioritise local interests, chief among which was 
avoiding the danger of ‘centralised” Egyptian rule.” It is probable that a simi- 
lar dynamic motivated the decision-making of prominent Aleppan political 
figures in the late fifth/eleventh and early sixth/twelfth century, as they hoped 
rulers with ties to Aleppo or bilad al-sham would place the city’s interests 
ahead of those of the Great Seljuq Sultanate.”* 

This apparent preference is also borne out when considering the broader 
picture. Between 491 and 522/1099 and 1128, with the exception of Agsunqur 
al-Bursuqi, all of the long-term rulers of Aleppo, those whose reigns lasted 
longer than three years, had ancestors who had been active in 4/-sham politics 
during the fifth/eleventh century. Ridwan and his son Alp Arslan could rely 
upon their ties to Tutush b. Alp Arslan, while as noted above Zangÿs father 
Qasim al-Dawla Agsunqur had also ruled Aleppo. Il-ghazi and his Artuqid 
successors in Aleppo, Balak, Sulayman and Timurtash, could all point to 
Artuq b. Aksab, who had governed Jerusalem for Tutush, in addition to the 
short period when Il-ghazi and his brother Sugman had ruled over Jerusalem 
and Manbij after Artug’s death. 

However, the Artuqid ancestry was seemingly not sufficient for the 
notables of Aleppo, as Il-ghazi and Balak thought it necessary to enter into 
mariage alliances with the daughter of a former ruler. Il-ghazi married an 
unnamed daughter of Ridwan b. Tutush in 515/1121-2, following the 
repression of a rebellion instigated by some notables in Aleppo.7 Ibn al-‘Adim 
also mentioned that following Il-ghazis marriage to Ridwan’s daughter, 
‘the khutba was made for the daughter of the Malik Ridwan’, even though 
Ridwan’s surviving sons had returned to Aleppo, having been moved to 
Qal'at Ja‘bar during the rebellion mentioned above. The timing of this mar- 
riage, in the immediate aftermath of a revolt, points to an obvious attempt 
to further legitimise his rule of Aleppo. Similarly, Balak married Ridwan’s 
daughter, the Lady Farkhanha, on 23 Dhu al-Hajja 517/11 February 1124, 
in the immediate aftermath of his capture of Aleppo.’* Even Zangi, who was 
born in Aleppo, married one of Ridwan’s daughters, the Lady Zumurrud in 
524/1030.7 
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It could be argued that these marriages to Ridwan’s daughters were a logi- 
cal extension of the policy of atabeg, where legitimisation was derived through 
the wife, rather than a son-in-law. The practice of new rulers using marriage 
alliances to the daughters of former amirs of Aleppo dated back to the late fifth/ 
eleventh century, as the daughter of the Mirdasid ruler of Aleppo, Mahmud 
b. Nasr, Manÿa b. Mahmud, married both Muslim b. Quraysh and Sulayman 
b. Qutlumush in the 470s/1080s.5° 

Modern historians have viewed these marriages as a way of deriving 
legitimisation by forging familial ties to previous rulers.f It is not coincidental 
that Mahmud and Ridwan were the rulers who enjoyed the longest periods 
in control of the city, that is, eleven and twenty years, respectively. This made 
them the only two amirs of Aleppo whose reigns lasted longer than seven years 
between 442 and 522/1050 and 1128. In particular, the children of Ridwan 
seem to have retained value as subjects for legitimisation long after their father’s 
death in 507/1113. One of his sons, Sultan Shah b. Ridwan, was part of the 
Frankish-led coalition that besieged Aleppo in 518/1124-5, whilst another, 
Ibrahim b. Ridwan, attempted to assert his claims in Aleppo shortly before 
Zangi assumed control of the city in 522/1128.% Both of these attempts ended 
in failure, perhaps indicating that their appeal to the notables was not absolute. 

Seemingly, Ridwan’s daughters had more success in earning the trust 
of the political elite of Aleppo. In 510/1116-17, Ridwan’s daughter Yumin 
supposedly took control of the citadel of Aleppo for a short period of time. 
According to Ibn al-‘Adim, following Lu’lu”s demise, ‘the citadel of Aleppo 
was placed in the safe hands of the Lady daughter of Ridwan, Yumin, until 
Yaruqtash al-Khadim Mubadaran arrived and entered Aleppo”.% The short 
period when Yumin was in command of the citadel in 510/1116-17 and the 
placing of the khutba in Farkhanha’s name in 515/1121-2 indicates that their 
father was still held in high esteem within Aleppo nearly a decade after his 
death. These examples also suggest that a certain amount of trust was placed in 
the women themselves by the notables. 

This points to another important reason behind these marriage alli- 
ances, the integration of new rulers into the Aleppan network of notables. 
The ‘republic of notables’ in Aleppo was made up of numerous factions. The 
children of Mahmud in the late fifth/eleventh century and Ridwan in the early 
sixth/twelfth century grew up in the city and understood this complicated 
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patchwork of elite Aleppan political society, and occupied an established place 
within it. The need for their new husbands to understand and integrate them- 
selves into this network would have been just as important a motivation for 
these marriage alliances as legitimisation. 

Another way that new rulers sought to secure the support of the Aleppan 
notables was through the lowering of taxes. In 514/1120-1, Il-ghazi was forced 
to lower taxes in the city in order to foster a more positive opinion of his rule 
following a failed campaign against ‘Azaz. Ibn al-‘Adim noted that: 


the people of Aleppo had made complaints to him about the renewal of a tax 
which had been levied against them in the days of Ridwan, which was not a 
custom in the Arab state [under the Mirdasid dynasty], Egyptian state [the 


Fatimids], nor in the days of Aqsunqur.“ 


Il-ghazi then ordered a report of the amounts involved, and after being 
informed that it amounted to ‘12,000 dinars every year’ he removed the tax. 
Ibn al-Qalanisi, al‘ Azimi and Sibt b. al-Jawzi also mentioned that Il-ghazi low- 
ered the taxes in Aleppo, and in the words of Ibn al-Qalanisi ‘this action was 
received with gratitude, praise, appreciation and blessings”. 

Agqsunqur al-Bursuqi also lowered taxes in Aleppo in 518/1125, imme- 
diately after assuming control of the city. According to Ibn al-‘Adim ‘he 
(Aqsunqur) wrote to the people of Aleppo signing the removal of the unjust 
taxes, of which there is an existing copy”. Both of these decisions were taken 
following direct requests by the notables of Aleppo. 

In summary, a history or ancestry of political leadership in Aleppo or 
bilad al-sham was viewed as a positive by Aleppan notables when deciding 
upon potential rulers between 442 and 522/1050 and 1128. It is likely that 
this inclination towards political figures with ties to the city or region was 
motivated by the hope that they would place the interests of Aleppo ahead 
of those of the Great Seljuq Sultanate. Although each ruler of Aleppo rose to 
power under unique circumstances, the strong fortifications of the city often 
enabled the notables to accept those rulers who met these criteria and reject 
those who did not. Individuals who managed to establish themselves as ruler 
of Aleppo without the sufficient Aleppan or Syrian bona fides, such as Muslim 
b. Quraysh, Il-ghazi or Balak, had to marry women who did possess them. The 


one exception to this was Aqsunqur al-Bursuqi, who gained control of the 
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city by answering a call for assistance made in response to Baldwin IPs siege of 
Aleppo in 518/1124-5, the point at which the Frankish threat was at its zenith. 


The Frontiers of Bilad balab 


Thetoponym bilad halabis used sporadically in medieval Arabic historiography, 
and can loosely be translated as the country or region of Aleppo.®” Bilad halab 
generally refers to a collection of settlements and territories traditionally viewed 
to have fallen under the control of the city of Aleppo, therefore making up the 
region of Aleppo. The first volume of Ibn al-‘Adim’s biographical dictionary 
consists of entries extolling the virtues and characteristics of different towns and 
settlements, and offers a clear indication of what he viewed as bilad balab in the 
mid-seventh/thirteenth century. However, Ibn al“Adim’s definition should 
be read in the knowledge that he was writing over a century after the events 
covered in his book, and with Zayde Antrim’s conclusions that the biographical 
dictionaries of Ibn ‘Asakir and Ibn al-‘Adim exaggerated the limits of these cities’ 
dominions in order to bolster their geopolitical footprints.* 

The situation on the frontiers of bilad halab had a great deal of influ- 
ence on the internal politics of the city. For the general populace, à failure to 
protect key strategic sites in the rural hinterlands of Aleppo from the raiding 
activities of Byzantine, Frankish or T'ürkmen troops could lead to severe food 
shortages. For the notables, these territories were a long-standing source of 
financial revenue and political power. An amir’s capacity to defend these out- 
lying farmlands was therefore an essential criterion for gaining or retaining the 
support of the urban elite. 

In broad terms, most historians have viewed the city of Aleppo asenduring 
a period of decline during the late fifth/eleventh and early sixth/twelfth cen- 
tury. The highly influential work of Jean Sauvaget identified the catastrophic 
sack of Aleppo by the Byzantine Emperor Nicephorus Phocas in 351/962 as 
the starting point of this deterioration, with the reigns of the Mirdasid dynasty 
and petty Seljug rulers indicative of Aleppo’s reduced importance.” However, 
it was between 442 and 522/1050 and 1128 that the polity of Aleppo devel- 
oped the territorial dimensions it retained during the Ayyubid and Mamluk 
periods. The years between 442 and 522/1050 and 1128 also saw Aleppo grow 
into a distinct lordship, as prior to 452/1060 it had been just one of a trium- 


virate of cities, alongside Rahba and Raqgqa, which formed the dominions of 
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Figure 5.3 Frontiers of bilad halab: 442-522/1050-1128 


the Mirdasids.”" Essentially, the alterations that Aleppo underwent territorially 
and politically between 442 and 522/1050 and 1128 defined the meaning of 
bilad balab for at least the next two centuries. 

Recent historical research has demonstrated how difficult it is to apply 
the concept of fixed frontiers in a medieval context.” Thomas Asbridge and 
Andrew Buck have analysed the western frontier of Aleppan dominions during 
the sixth/twelfth century in reference to the Frankish ‘Principality of Antioch”, 
while most research on Aleppan political history during this period has touched 
on the importance of individual settlements.”* Asbridge and Buck identified 
Marrat al-Nu‘man, Apamea, Kafartab, al-Atharib, ‘Azaz, Zadarna and Harim 


as what the latter referred to as ‘strategic hotspots’ in northern Syria.” 
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The following section examines this complex conflict zone from the 
Aleppan perspective. In order to understand the extent of the threat the Franks 
posed to Aleppo between 512 and 522/1118 and 1128, it is first necessary to 
outline the settlements that made up the amirate of Aleppo or bilad halab 
in the years 442-522/1050-1128. This outline is divided into the western, 
northern, southern and eastern frontiers, with particular emphasis placed on 


the strategic importance of the town of"Azaz, to the north of Aleppo. 
The Western Frontier of Bilad halab 


As Asbridge and Buck have outlined in detail, the geographical and topographi- 
cal features of the territory between Antioch and Aleppo were hugely decisive 
factors in military interactions on the eastern frontier of the ‘Principality of 
Antioch’, or Aleppo’s western frontier.” Antioch is located approximately 
90 km to the west of Aleppo. The territory between the two major settle- 
ments is bisected by a series of low-lying limestone massifs known as the Jabal 
al-‘Ala or Belus Hills, housing rocky and barren terrain which is difficult to 
traverse.%* 

To the west of the Jabal al-‘Ala were the settlements of Artah and Harim, 
which safeguarded the #57 al-hadid (Iron Bridge). The Iron Bridge was one of 
the few crossing points on the River Orontes, and it controlled any approach 
to Antioch from the direction of Aleppo. Artah also guarded the southern 
entrance to the Vale of ‘Afrin to the northwest of Aleppo, and therefore 
blocked any potential approach from the direction ofAzaz in the north.” To 
the east of the Jabal al-Ala was a largely indefensible flat plain which continued 
to the city of Aleppo. This approach was only protected by the settlements of 
al-Atharib and Zardana to the west and southwest of Aleppo.”" 

This made Artah and al-Atharib vital to the defence of both Aleppo 
and Antioch. When Aleppan rulers controlled Artah, they could attack 
the city of Antioch and its environs, while when Antiochene rulers held 
al-Atharib, they could launch assaults upon Aleppo and the fertile areas to 
the southwest of the city along the River Quwayq. For much of the fifth/ 
eleventh century Artah had been under Aleppan dominion, and rulers of 
Aleppo were able to extract tributary payments from Byzantine Antioch.” 
The arrival of the armies of the First Crusade changed this, with a rebellion 


against Aleppan control in 491/1098 by the Armenian garrison returning 
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Artah to Antiochene control, now under Frankish rulership.!® Ridwan of 
Aleppo attempted to take advantage of another rebellion by the garrison of 
Artah in Sha‘ban 498/Abpril 1105, but his army was defeated in a subsequent 
battle against Antiochene forces." 

After this point, the focus of the conflict moved eastwards to al-Atharib 
and Zardana. Al-Atharib had mostly been under Aleppan control since 
457/1065.1% In 504/1110-11 Tancred of Antioch took both al-Atharib 
and Zardana by force.'# Afterwards, Ibn al-‘Adim made specific refer- 
ence to how Aleppo had been weakened by the fall of al-Atharib. This was 
exemplified by Ridwan being forced to sell his personal provisions of grain 
at a third of the normal price due to food shortages provoked by Frankish 
raiding."* Although Il-ghazi retook al-Atharib and Zardana after defeating an 
Antiochene army at the battle of the Field of Blood in 513/1119, his nephew 
Sulayman later surrendered al-Atharib to the Franks in exchange for a peace 
treaty in 517/1123.15 


The Northern Frontier of Bilad halab 


‘Azaz was probably the single most important settlement on the Aleppan 
frontier between 442 and 522/1050 and 1128. This is best illustrated by words 
attributed to Il-ghazi in the aftermath of the battle of the Field of Blood by the 
Latin chronicler Walter the Chancellor, who claimed that Il-ghazi lamented 
‘we are not yet able to hold the castle of‘Azaz, which is reckoned to be the gate 
of entry and exit for Aleppo”.'% Although such examples of reported speech 
should be read with caution, the general sentiment of the remarks either from 
Il-ghazi himself, or invented by Walter the Chancellor, underscored a wider 
appreciation of ‘Azaz’s strategic value. 

‘Azaz guards the closest entry point into the Vale of ‘Afrin from Aleppo, 
as a collection of limestone massifs to the northwest of Aleppo, known as the 
Jebel Sheykh Barakat, Jebel Semaan and Jebel Lailun, blocks off direct access 
to the ‘Afrin valley from the city. ‘Azaz is located between these massifs to the 
southwest and the Jabal Barisha to the north. There were other approaches to 
the River ‘Afrin further north, at Ayntab, Tell Bashir and Ravendan, which 
would play an increasingly important role during the sixth/twelfth century." 
Claude Cahen, René Dussaud, Thomas Asbridge and Andrew Buck have 
tended to place “Azaz alongside Artah, al-Atharib and Zardana, as one of a 
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Figure 5.4 The strategic importance of ‘Azaz 


number of sites that could help to protect Antioch against attacks from the 
direction of Aleppo. However, from an Aleppan perspective control of ‘Azaz 
was essential, as it guarded the fertile areas of Marj Dabiq and the area around 
the River Quwayq to the north of the city from raids originating from the 
direction of Tell Bashir and Antioch via the ‘Afrin valley. 

Archaeological evidence suggests that the areas around the River Quwayq 
greatly benefited from newly founded Islamic settlements in the vicinity of 
‘Azaz from the late first/seventh to early second/eighth century onwards. 
Additionally, the rural areas surrounding ‘Azaz proved to be almost uniquely 
resistant to the decline in settlement patterns that afflicted most of Syria during 
the transition from Roman to Islamic control."% Writing in the late seventh/ 
thirteenth century, Ibn Shaddad claimed that there were three hundred vil- 
lages in the vicinity of‘Azaz, most of which belonged to ‘the people of Aleppo” 
(ahl balab), and that the land tax revenues from the rural areas of the district 
were enough to pay for ‘200 horsemen’."® 

Although there is archaeological evidence to suggest that substantial 
economic growth took place in rural Syria between 522/1128 and when 
Ibn Shaddad wrote his topographical history over a hundred years later, this 
entry supports the impression that ‘Azaz was of significant agrarian value to 


the region of Aleppo. Accordingly, its defence would have been a priority for 
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many of the notable families of the city, especially as many of the landholding 
elites referred to here by Ibn Shadad had ancestors who were active during 
the late fifth/eleventh and early sixth/twelfth centuries."!°‘Azaz was therefore 
hugely significant both for Aleppo’s wider strategic interests, and the incomes 
of the city’s urban notables. 

Throughout the late fifth/eleventh century, “Azaz remained securely 
under Aleppan dominion. The Byzantine Emperor Romanos Diogenes IV 
and Tutush b. Alp Arslan raided the areas surrounding the settlement in 
471/1068-9 and 472/1079, respectively, but did not manage to capture it.!" 
Aside from a couple of failed rebellions by governors of*Azaz in 491/1098 and 
501/1107-8, Aleppo retained control of ‘Azaz until 512/1118, when Roger 
of Salerno captured the settlement following a siege.!? Ibn al-‘Adim strongly 
lamented the loss of ‘Azaz: 


this cut out the resources of the people of Aleppo because nothing remained 
to support Aleppo apart from ‘Azaz and the territory around it. The rest of 
the region of Aleppo was under the control of the Franks, and to the east 
the land was destroyed and barren. There was very little food in Aleppo … 
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because half the grain did not reach Aleppo now. 


Various rulers of Aleppo attempted to retake “Azaz in 513/1119, 514/1120, 
517/1124 and 519/1125-6, underscoring its importance, but all of these 
attempts proved to be in vain."# 


The Southern Frontier of Bilad halab 


There was an important road network between Aleppo in the north and 
Shayzar, Homs and Damascus in the south. Augusto Palombini and 
Cinzia Tavaneri have completed a detailed archaeological reconstruction 
of the Syrian caravanserai networks between Damascus and Aleppo during 
the seventh/thirteenth century.'* Although Palombini and Tavaneri 
focused on a later period, their work emphasised the importance of the 
southern route from Aleppo via Qinnasrin, Ma‘rrat al-Nu‘man and Hama to 
Damascus.! 

Aside from this key road to the south, the valley between the Jabal 
Ansariyah and the Jabal al-Summaq housed an expanse of fertile lands 


along the River Orontes, which stretched eastwards to the settlements on 
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the plain.” This meant that the whole region held great financial and agrar- 
ian value to rulers of Aleppo. The settlements of Apamea, Albara, Ma'rrat 
al-Nu‘man, Shayzar and Kafartab were also of great strategic importance to 
the balance of power in the region. Kafartab and Apamea overlooked the 
road to southern Syria." Albara occupied an important opening in the Jabal 
Zawiya, providing access to Jisr al-Shugur, one of the few crossing points on 
the River Orontes.!"” Shayzar controlled another one of the few locations 
where the Orontes could be crossed, outside the major settlements of Homs 
and Hama." Ma‘rrat al-Nu‘man’s significance was rooted in its location on 
the route between Aleppo and Damascus, and its proximity to the limestone 
massifs that influenced all military activity in the area.” As Asbridge and 
Buck have highlighted, the Jabal al-Summaq was vital to Antiochene interests 
during the sixth/twelfth century, as it controlled the southern approach to 
théciw. 7 

For much of the fifth/eleventh century, Aleppan activity in the region was 
often driven by the need to confront Fatimid and Seljuq rulers of Damascus 
and Homs, or occasionally Byzantine forces. The occupation of Shayzar in 
474/1081-2 by the Banu Munqjidh introduced a new faction into the region, 
with whom both Antiochene and Aleppan rulers had to contend for influence 
in the Jabal al-Summaq,. In 491/1098, the armies of the First Crusade captured 
Marat al-Nu‘man and Albara by siege and sacked the settlements.!?* 

In the aftermath of the Antiochene and Edessan defeat at the battle of 
Harran in 497/1104, Kafartab, Ma‘rrat al-Nu‘man and Albara were returned 
to Aleppan control.” Asbridge and Cahen have argued that Marrat 
al-Nu‘man and Kafartab returned to Antiochene control after the battle of 
Artah in 498/1105, although there is no specific reference to this in the source 
material. Armies dispatched by the sultan to bilad al-sham in 505/1111 and 
509/1115 occupied Ma‘rrat al-Nu‘man for brief periods, and in the years after 
this the Banu Mungidh of Shayzar occupied the settlement intermittently."”* 
Apame: fell under Antiochene control in 499/1105-6 when it surrendered 
following a siege led by Tancred, and remained under Frankish suzerainty until 
518/1125. 7 Baldwin II also captured Albara by siege in 516/1122, although 
Balak recaptured it a year later. ?* 

The situation in the Jabal al-Summaq was more fluid than on the other 


frontiers of bilad halab during this time frame. This was largely a result of the 
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number of different factions grappling for influence in the area. For Aleppo, 
the importance of the Jabal al-Summaq seems to have varied over time, and 
become gradually less important as the threat from Damascus receded, and 
that of Antioch increased in the early sixth/twelfth century. It is also notable 
that Aleppan influence in the area was at its lowest in 503/1111,513/1119 and 
518/1124-5, when food supplies in the city were reportedly short, reiterating 
the agrarian value of the Jabal al-Summaqg region. Yet the situation on Aleppo’s 
other frontiers was comparably bleak during these periods. 


The Eastern Frontier of Bilad halab 


Key sites on Aleppo’s eastern frontier controlled access to crossing points on 
the River Euphrates and approaches to the city from the east. Of primary 
importance in this era were the settlements of Buza’a, Manbij and Qal'at 
Ja‘bar along which ran the quickest route to Mosul. Buza’a controlled cross- 
ing points at Wadi Butnan, while Manbij had guarded the western bank of 
the Euphrates since Roman times.” With the advent of the Frankish rule 
at Edessa, the port settlements of Qal'at Ja‘bar and Balis further to the south 
became increasingly important as alternate crossing points on the River 
Euphrates. 

Initially, Buza’a only came under attack from armies arriving in brlad al- 
sham from the east. This occurred when Tutush b. Alp Arslan attempted to 
coerce a surrender from the inhabitants of Aleppo in 471/1078-9, while the 
army dispatched to the region by the Seljug sultan in 509/1115 employed sim- 
ilar tactics.* Starting with a raid on Buza’a by Roger of Salerno in 513/1119, 
the Franks launched repeated attacks on the area in 514/1120-1, 516/1122 
and 517/1123, with the populace swearing oaths of loyalty to Baldwin II fol- 
lowing the second of these engagements." 

Manbij oscillated between Aleppan and Byzantine control in the fifth/ 
eleventh century until 468/1075-6, when the Byzantine commander surren- 
dered to Mirdasid forces from Aleppo."* Although Manbij was captured by 
Tutush in 471/1078-9 and Malik Shah in 479/1086, it remained part of the 
bilad halab, until a series of Frankish raids in 502/1108 and 504/1110-11 
caused the inhabitants of Manbij and Balis to flee the settlements. 

The uncertainty these raids provoked culminated in a rebellion against 
the Aleppan ruler Balak by the amir of Manbij, Hassan al-Baalbeki, in Safar 
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518/20 March-17 April 1124. Ibn al-‘Adim reported that Balak marched 
against Manbij and during the subsequent siege, Hassan’s brother ‘wrote to 
Joscelyn: “if you come and remove the army of Balak from my city I will sur- 
render Manbij to you”. And it is said that he raised the emblem of Joscelyn 
at Manbij. Balak defeated the Frankish relief force which Joscelyn of Tell 
Bashir dispatched, but died from an arrow wound he suffered while besieging 
Manbij.'* Fulcher of Chartres also mentioned contact between Joscelyn, ‘the 
possessor” of Manbij and the relief force sent by the ruler of Tell Bashir against 
Balak’s forces, but diverged from the Arabic sources by claiming that the 
Franks won the subsequent battle during which Balak was killed."* Whichever 
account is accurate, Balak’s death ensured that Manbij remained outside the 
Aleppan sphere of influence. 

Qal'at Ja‘bar and Balis had been under the control of members of the Arab 
tribe the Banu Kilab for much of the fifth/eleventh century. In 479/1086-7, 
the Sultan Malik Shah compensated Salim b. Malik al-Uqayli for the citadel of 
Aleppo with the fortress of Qal'at Ja‘bar, Ragga and a number of villages as 
an gta’. Frankish forces raided the plain of Raqqa and Qal'at Ja‘bar in Safar 
497/November 1103, but the Uqaylid rulers of Qal'at Ja‘bar largely managed 
to avoid direct conflict with the Franks."* Their backing of Baldwin IPs siege of 
Aleppo in 518/1124-$ provides further support for the notion that the amirs 
of Qal'at Ja‘bar were slightly removed from the orbit of Aleppan control." 
The Amir Salim b. Malik of Qal'at Ja‘bar had played a role as an intermedi- 
ary during Baldwin Ils first ransom by Jawli Sagoa of Mosul in 502/1108.* 
Additionally, they housed the sons of Ridwan during Sulayman b. Il-ghazÿs 
rebellion against his father in Aleppo in 515/1121-2.° 

In 496/1102-3, Ridwan established Aleppan hegemony at Balis.# The 
Franks did not challenge this until 516/1122-3 when there was an unsuccess- 
ful siege of Balis by Baldwin IT. Ibn al-‘Adim mentioned that Ibn Malik was 
willing to negotiate, but ‘his (Baldwin’s) demands were excessive”, and a group 
of Türkmen, supported by a unit of cavalry from Aleppo, then defeated the 


Franks in battle. 
The Frontiers of Bilad halab: 5173/1119 and S18/1124-S 


It is not coincidental that during the two periods that saw Aleppo most at 


risk of falling under Frankish rule, the notables of city accepted rulers whom 
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they had previously rejected, Il-ghazi in 512/1118 and Aqsunqur al-Bursuqji in 
518/1125. As Asbridge has outlined, prior to the battle of the Field of Blood 
in 513/1119, all of the key settlements surrounding the city of Aleppo were 
either in Frankish possession or had recently suffered from targeted raids. 
To the west, Artah, al-Atharib and Zardana were all under Antiochene con- 
trol, in addition to ‘Azaz in the north, while Buza’a had also been attacked by 
Roger’s forces. In 513/1119, Aleppo had no controlling influence over any of 
the important settlements in the Jabal al-Summag, such as Apamea, Albara, 
Marat al-Nu‘man, Shayzar and Kafartab. If Il-ghazis army had not emerged 
victorious from the battle of the Field of Blood, Aleppo would have been at 
risk of falling under Frankish rule. 

If anything, the Aleppan position had deteriorated even further by the 
time of Baldwin Ils siege of the city in 518/1124-S. While the situation 
on the northern, southern and western frontiers remained equally as bleak 
for the notables of Aleppo in the winter of 518/1124-5 as in 513/1119, 
conditions on the eastern frontier had worsened. Qal'at Ja‘bar and Balis 
remained in the hands of the Banu Uqayl, who had only a loose relation- 
ship with the amir of Aleppo. Relations with the Banu Uqayl appeared to 
decline further during Il-ghazi and Balak’s time in control of the city. The 
amir of Manbij had attempted to declare for the Franks as recently as Safar 
518/20 March-17 April 1124, and Buza’a had been subjected to Frankish 
raids in 516/1122 and 517/1123. 

In 518/1124-5, the bilad halab was effectively reduced to the areas in 
the immediate vicinity of Aleppo. The Artuqid ruler of Aleppo, Timurtash 
b. Il-ghazi, had one final card to play. Baldwin IT of Jerusalem was his hostage, 
having been captured by Balak in 517/1123.# In order to secure his release 
in 518/1124, Baldwin IT pledged to ‘surrender’ al-Atharib, Zardana, al-Jizr, 
Kafartab, ‘Azaz and 80,000 dinars, with ‘20,000 dinars presented in advance” 
according to Ibn al-‘Adim.'# If this agreement had been complied with, it 
would have effectively restored the western, northern and southwestern fron- 
tiers of Aleppo and negated any immediate threat to Aleppo from Antioch. 
Unfortunately for Timurtash, Baldwin reneged on his promise, claiming that 
he had been forced to make these commitments under duress, and that he 
was therefore not obligated to fulfil them.’ Shortly afterwards, Timurtash 


was called east to Mardin and he remained there while Aleppo was placed 
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under siege. In 518/1124-5, the city of Aleppo had never been as isolated or as 
vulnerable to a siege throughout the preceding seventy-five years. 


Revisiting Baldwin IPs Siege of Aleppo 


The case that the Crusades could have been “won’, or even prolonged, by the 
Frankish occupation of Aleppo in 518/1124-S has been made convincingly 
by Thomas Asbridge.* Asbridge’s focused on the overall strategy pursued 
by Baldwin II to capture Aleppo in 518/1124-S or Damascus in 523/1129, 
outlining how their acquisition would have bolstered the long-term security 
of the Latin east. According to Asbridge’s line of reasoning, if Baldwin IT of 
Jerusalem had managed to capture Aleppo in 518/1124-5, it would have 
helped to swing the balance of power in northern Syria towards the Frankish 
polities, while also providing a vital link to Edessa, ‘Outremer”’s lonely inland 
arm”. In addition, the Frankish occupation of either of these cities would 
have deprived the Zangid dynasty of the opportunity to capture Aleppo and 
Damascus in the following decades. 

Asbridge”s explanation as to why Baldwin Ils attempt to capture Aleppo 
in 518/1124-S failed is that it was opportunistic attack, launched with little 
preparation. This has some validity, particularly as Baldwin II was only 
released from captivity in Aleppo several months prior to the beginning of the 
siege. However, it is possible to view the siege of Aleppo in 518/1124-S as the 
culmination of a four-year strategy to slowly erode the territorial dominions of 
the bilad halab from all sides, as has been outlined above. !## 

Once looked at in this light, significant questions surround the viability 
of the Frankish occupation of Aleppo in the early sixth/twelfth century. The 
failure of Baldwin’s siege in 518/1124-S reveals how even under the harshest 
of conditions, both in terms of the situation with the city and the wider territo- 
rial dominions of bilad halab, surrender to the Franks was not an option for 
the notables of Aleppo. Due to the resilient defences of Aleppo and the sway 
this granted the urban elites over prospective rulers, severe doubts surround 
the notion that Frankish rule over Aleppo was ever à realistic prospect. This 
also calls into question the extent to which the Frankish lordships were a fully 
integrated component of the Syrian political landscape. 

Discussion begins with a brief outline of the various parties that made 


up the coalition and the approaches they took to Aleppo in the winter of 
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518/1124-5. Focus will then shift onto Baldwin’s reported scheme to install a 
Muslim ‘client ruler’ in Aleppo, and Dubays b. Sadaqa’s incompatibility with 
the profile typically sought by Aleppan notables during this period. 


Reconstructing the Coalition Forces March against Aleppo 


Asbridge provided a detailed analysis of the military aspects of the siege and 
the coalition that Baldwin II forged with various political figures in bilad 
al-sham."*® The coalition Baldwin formed with the amirs from the eastern 
frontier of Aleppo, Malik b. Salim of Qal'at Ja‘bar, ‘Isa b. Salim b. Malik 
of Manbij, Yaghi Siyan ‘Abd al-Jabbar b. Artuq of Balis, supplemented by 
Joscelyn of Edessa and opportunists such as Dubays b. Sadaqa, the lord of 
Hilla, Sultan Shah b. Ridwan and Tughrul Arslan b. Qilij Arslan, lord of 
Melitene, bespeaks to the success of Baldwin’s strategy over the preceding four 
years." By continuously raiding territories to the east of Aleppo, Baldwin 
had managed to coerce these amirs to support his efforts to subjugate Aleppo. 
This strongly suggests that Baldwin IT was viewed as the dominant power in 
northern Syria at this time. 

According to Ibnal-Adim, Baldwin and hisallies raided the area surround- 
ing Aleppo as they advanced, with Baldwin marching from Artah to the River 
Quwayq where his forces ‘destroyed all that was there’. Joscelyn and Dubays 
raided the areas to the east of Aleppo, including Buza’a, al-Qutun al-Dukhan 
and Marj Dabiq, targeting territories where the River Quwayq flowed to the 
northeast of Aleppo, ‘taking all that was available from the people equating 
to 100,000 dinars’.5! Baldwin’s coalition force then established a blockade 
surrounding the city, with Baldwin encamped to the west, Joscelyn to the 
north, and the Muslim allies securing the northeastern and eastern approaches 
to Aleppo. Baldwin’s forces then pursued a policy of encirclement combined 
with occasional direct assaults upon the fortifications. "*? 

The decision to raid the surrounding area before encircling the walls was 
an extension of Baldwin’s strategy over the previous four years, with the aim 
of further exacerbating food shortages in the city. Again, the chroniclers agree 
about the deprivation this strategy provoked among Aleppo’s inhabitants. 
Ibn al-‘Adim provided a fairly emotive account of the populace being forced 
to eat dogs, carrion and corpses, and the subsequent proliferation of disease, 


with ailing citizens being forced to defend the walls before collapsing into 
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Figure 5.5 Approaches to Aleppo taken by Baldwin IPS forces in 518/1124 


their sick-beds once enemy assaults had been repulsed. While Ibn al-‘Adim’s 
account should be read in the knowledge that his great-grandfather led the 
delegations to the court of Agsunqur al-Bursuqi, which resulted in the city 
being relieved and spared the potential humiliation of Frankish rule, other 
sources also described harsh conditions in Aleppo during the siege." 

Strong parallels can be drawn between Baldwin’s plan of action and the 
template established by Balak b. Bahram when he captured Aleppo two years 
earlier in 517/1123. Aside from Saladin’s conquest of Aleppo in 579/1183, 
Balak’s siege was the only successful attempt to capture the city in the sixth/ 
twelfth century. Ibn al-Adim wrote that as Balak approached Aleppo his forces 
raided the surrounding areas which ‘affected the planting for the harvest and … 
caused a great increase in prices’. Balak then besieged the city, during which 
his army ‘shattered the gate of Antioch, and made a hole in the western gate of 
the Jews’. Aleppo surrendered to him on Monday at the beginning of Jumada 
Iofthe year 517/25 June 1123, with the citadel surrendering four days later on 
Friday, 4 Jumada 1/29 June 1123. As Ibn al-‘Adim gave the date of Thursday, 
19 Safar 517/18 April 1123 for the battle at which Balak took Baldwin II cap- 
tive, this indicates that Balak’s siege of Aleppo lasted around two months.* 
Although the time of year was vastly different, early summer for Balak, 


late autumn and winter for Baldwin IT, the overall strategy of initially raiding 
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the purlieus of Aleppo, followed by a siege of close encirclement with direct 
assaults, was adopted by both rulers. So, if Baldwin did attempt to replicate 
Balak’s approach in 517/1123, and both armies were able to provoke condi- 
tions within Aleppo where the inhabitants must have considered surrender, 
why was Balak able to take control of Aleppo, but Baldwin II was not? 


The Prospect of a Frankish Client Ruler in Aleppo 


As discussed above, any prospective ruler had to win support from notables of 
the city to gain control of Aleppo. In 517/1123, Balak had a history of fighting 
against the Franks in bilad al-sham and was the nephew of Il-ghazi, meaning 
that he did not represent a radical departure from previous Artuqid rulers of 
Aleppo. Additionally, the man he forced out, his cousin Sulayman, may have 
lost some support in Aleppo when he surrendered the key town of al-Atharib 
to the Franks earlier that year. 

It seems highly unlikely that either the notables or the general populace 
would have been willing to accept a Frankish ruler. Although rulers of Aleppo 
had made alliances with the Franks in 502/1108-9 and 509/1115, and there 
is evidence of a regular diplomatic dialogue centred around peace treaties, 
tributary arrangements and condominia agreements, Claude Cahen detected 
a growing culture of hostility towards the Franks from the city’s inhabitants 
during the 510s/1120s.% In 517/1123-4, the gadi of Aleppo, Abu al-Fadl 
b. al-Kashshab, directed with ‘the agreement of the commanders of Aleppo? 
that all but two churches in Aleppo be closed and converted into mosques for 
Muslim prayer."7 It seems probable that this was at least in part a reaction to 
continual raiding of bilad halab by Baldwin II and Joscelyn of Edessa, and the 
loss of al-Atharib at around the same time. Although the Anonymous Syriac 
Chronicle of 1234 intimated that this action was taken only after Joscelyn I of 
Edessa had destroyed mosques on the outskirts of Aleppo and the Christian 
inhabitants of the city subsequently refused to rebuild them." 

It is ironic that the policy Baldwin II pursued to weaken Aleppo to the 
point that it could be besieged effectively, increased anti-Frankish sentiments 
in the city to the extent that it would have been impossible for the inhabitants 
to accept a Frankish ruler. This perhaps suggests that early Frankish poten- 
tates had a set strategy for taking control of major settlements which differed 
from their Syrian, Turkish and Arab rivals. Baldwin Ils attritional approach 
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certainly fit the pattern of earlier successful Frankish attacks upon Antioch in 
491/1098, Tripoli in 502/1109 and Tyre earlier in 518/1124. Yet this tactic 
of forced subjugation was unlikely to work at Aleppo, where the strength of 
the fortifications empowered notable families who had successfully navigated 
several generations of political upheaval. 

Due to this uptick in anti-Frankish sentiment in Aleppo, and the need 
to provide some form of stability for the landowning urban elites, Asbridge 
is correct to seriously consider suggestions made in some of the sources that 
Baldwin considered placing a client ruler in charge of Aleppo. Although it is 
impossible to determine what Baldwin IPs intentions would have been had he 
actually managed to capture Aleppo in 518/1124-5. 

Yet the notion of a Muslim ruler governing territory on behalf of a 
Frankish ruler was largely without precedent in 518/1124-5.* This was 
in stark contrast to their Byzantine predecessors in bi/ad al-sham, who had 
been able to utilise diplomatic mechanisms of vassalage through the bestowal 
of honorific titles upon members of the Arab Mirdasid dynasty during the 
fifth/eleventh century. The most widely cited example of a Muslim ‘vassal? 
of the Franks is the poet and historian Hamdan al-Atharibi (d. 542/1147-8), 
who, according to Ibn al-“Adim, was granted control of a small village near 
Ma‘rrat Misrin by the Frankish lord of al-Atharib. However, Paul Cobb 
has questioned whether this land grant actually made Hamdan al-Atharibi 
a Frankish vassal." There was also the example of the Seljuq m14/5k Tekesh 
b. Alp Arslan, who arrived in bilad al-sham in 506/1112 and, according to 
Ibn al-Qalanisi, was treated with ‘honour and respect” by Tancred of Antioch 
and he ‘remained with him and a group of Turks who were with Tancred”. 
Tekesh seems to have left Antioch at some point in the following seven 
years, as he reportedly moved on to Sidon and Egypt, before returning to 
northern Syria. Al-‘Azimi claimed that after Frankish forces captured Qal'at 
al-Sinn in 512/1118-19 the m4/5k Tekesh was reportedly given a guaranty of 
safety."*? 

In terms of the details of the proposed plan to install a client ruler in 
Aleppo in 518/1124-5, Ibn al-Athir only noted that Dubays b. Sadaga offered 
to be an ‘an obedient deputy’ to Baldwin. Ibn al-‘Adim provided more par- 
ticulars in his chronicle of Aleppo, the Zubdat al-halab min ta’rikh halab, 
describing the ‘basis of an alliance” between Dubays and ‘the Franks”, whereby 
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Aleppo would come under Dubays’ control, with all financial assets and the 
attendant rural areas placed under Frankish rule." 

Given that these terms would have permanently stripped the Aleppan 
notables of lands that had been their main source of financial wealth and politi- 
cal power for generations, it is hardly surprising that they opposed Baldwin’s 
attempt to capture the city. This inability or unwillingness to permit the 
Aleppan urban elites to retain their landed wealth differentiated Dubays and 
Baldwin from their Turkish rivals, who could offer a form of stability to this 
influential group of gatekeepers. 

Ibn al-“Adim did slightly contradict this account in his biographical dic- 
tionary, the Bughyat al-talab fi ta rikh halab, where he described a plan to 


instead elevate Sultan Shah b. Ridwan as amir of Aleppo.' 


This inconsistency 
can be cleared up by speculating that Dubays b. Sadaqa could have acted as 
Sultan Shah°s atabeg, much like Il-ghazi had done for him initially, and Lu’lw 
had for his brother Alp Arslan. Sultan Shah was sixteen or seventeen years old 
at the time of Baldwin IPs siege, which would not have precluded the appoint- 
ment of an atabeg. 

Regardless, it is far from clear that Dubays b. Sadaqa would have been 
viewed by the notables of Aleppo as an acceptable candidate to act as a client 
ruler. Dubays had seemingly harboured ambitions to rule Aleppo since his 
arrival in bilad al-sham in 515/1121-2.'% Ibn al-Adim wrote how Dubays 
b. Sadaqa offered Il-ghazi ‘100,000 dinars” in exchange for control of Aleppo 
during their campaign into Georgia that same year. Il-ghazi consented to this, 
while the Türkmen agreed to ‘assist him until they captured Antioch’." The 
agreement was never acted upon. Il-ghazÿs defeat against the Georgians on 
this campaign and a subsequent rebellion against the Artuqid amir in Aleppo 
probably made it impossible to do so. However, as Dubays b. Sadaqa had 
a long-standing interest in controlling Aleppo, he could have been building 
support in the city in the years leading up to the Frankish siege operation in 
518/1124-5. 

Dubays b. Sadaqa made his first approach to the people of Aleppo just 
before the siege began in 518/1124-5. Ibn al-“Adim claimed that ‘Dubays 
corresponded with representatives from the people of Aleppo, and he gave 
them all of his dinars, and he demanded that they surrender the city to him’. 
However, the 74 %5 of Aleppo Fada’il b. Said b. Badÿa, found out about this 
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and informed Timurtash b. Il-ghazi, who ordered that Dubays’ supporters 
be ‘captured” and ‘tortured” after which some of them were hung and burnt, 
while others had property confiscated.' 

On the one hand, this could indicate that Dubays b. Sadaqa had some 
measure of support in the city. On the other, many of his supporters were 
seemingly hunted down and punished or killed. Even if the 4 #s and Timurtash 
failed to locate all of his supporters, these harsh punishments would likely have 
discouraged any overt support for Dubays b. Sadaqga once the siege began. It 
also appears as though Dubays b. Sadaqa was not even able to buy sufficient 
support within the city, and that he wasted some of his resources attempting 
to do so. 

According to Ibn al-Athir, Dubays b. Sadaga’s confidence that he would 
be able to win the support of Aleppo’s inhabitants was based upon the mis- 
guided impression that his status as a Shi‘ Muslim held a special appeal for the 
populace. Ibn al-Athir reported that Dubays claimed ‘the inhabitants are Shi'i. 
They lean towards me for sectarian reasons. When they see me, they will sur- 
render the city to me.” However, it is important to note that there are many 
different forms of Shi‘ism. 7 Carole Hillenbrand has shed light on the Twelver 
Shi‘ community of Aleppo in the late fifth/eleventh and early sixth/twelfth 
century, and the existence of the mashhad al-dikka in Aleppo, a Shï'ïi shrine to 
al-Mubhassin b. Husayn, the grandson of‘Ali b. Abu Talib, and great-grandson 
of the Prophet Muhammad. 

The presence of this Twelver Shi community, the recent occupation of 
the position of gadi by the Shï'i notable Abu al-Fadl b. al-Kashshab, in addi- 
tion to the prominence of the Nizari Isma‘ïili Assassins in Aleppo during the 
reigns of Ridwan and Il-ghazi may all have contributed to Dubays b. Sadaqga’s 
impression that his religious beliefs might earn him support from the inhabit- 
ants of the city. Nonetheless, his confidence evidently proved to be misplaced. 
Hillenbrand”s research identified the presence of a subtle equilibrium in sixth/ 
twelfth century Aleppo, where Sunni Turkish rulers actively sought accept- 
ance and legitimisation of the T'welver Shi‘ community. It was not until Nur 
al-Din’s reign that the Twelver Shifs of Aleppo faced persecution from the 
ruler of the city. Consequently, it seems as though the followers of Shï‘ism in 
Aleppo did not necessarily value the notion of a Shïï ruler over other consid- 
erations, at least in the winter of 518/1124-5. 
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Ultimately, the notables of Aleppo elected to turn to the ruler of Mosul, 
Agqsunqur al-Bursuqi, a figure who they had rejected on two occasions and 
dismissed as ‘someone from the east’, rather than surrender the city to Dubays 
b. Sadaqa. Essentially, Dubays b. Sadaqa was of a similar profile to Agsunqur 
al-Bursuqi. They were both ‘someone from the east”, with little personal or 
familial links to Aleppo or bilad al-sham. Although Dubays was of Arab rather 
than Turkish heritage, this distinction seemingly made little difference to the 
Aleppans. Similar to the prominent position occupied by the Arab Uqaylid 
ruler Muslim b. Quraysh in the Seljuq political sphere during the fifth/eleventh 
century, the decisions taken by the political elite in Aleppo in 518/1124-5S 
contradict the conceptualisation of a Syrian society divided between a Sunni 
Turkish ruling elite and a Shi'i Arab populace. Dubays b. Sadaqa also had a 
tempestuous relationship with the Abbasid Caliph al-Mustarshid, which may 
have counted against him."7! 

Ultimately, it is difficult to disentangle whether Dubays’ reputation was 
damaged by his links to the Franks, or if Baldwin’s attempt to capture Aleppo 
was impaired by Dubays’ presence. The only certainty is that neither Baldwin, 
Dubays or the amirs from the eastern frontier had enough support among the 
notables or the general populace to gain control of Aleppo at this time, even 
whenthesegroups were pushedtotheedgeofstarvationandthecity’s territorial 


dominions had been steadily stripped away over the preceding three decades. 
Conclusion: Aleppan Notables and the Threat of Frankish Rule 


Ultimately, the failure of individuals within the coalition to garner enough 
support among the notables and inhabitants of the city is the reason why the 
siege of Aleppo in 518/1124-S$ failed. Between 442 and 522/1050 and 1128, 
Aleppo had historically been incredibly difficult to capture by siege. With the 
exception of Balak b. Bahram in 517/1123, no besieging force managed to 
capture Aleppo without either attacking the city multiple times, or receiving 
support from inside the city. The siege led by Baldwin IT in 518/1124-S came 
at a time when Aleppo had been weakened by nearly two decades of attritional 
conflict, while the besieging armies provoked conditions of extreme depriva- 
tion within the city walls. 

While this calls into question the appeal of the allies that Baldwin II man- 


aged to assemble, it also indicates that the Franks would likely never have been 
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viewed as acceptable rulers for the notables of Aleppo. As Frankish rulers of 
Antioch were never able to maintain either a continuous siege of the settle- 
ment, or produce sustained attacks over many years, the capture of Aleppo was 
never a viable possibility. Despite this, the tactics Baldwin II deployed against 
Aleppo, namely, coercing the amirs surrounding the city to collaborate with 
the dominant potentate in the region using a blend of diplomacy and military 
force, provides important context for the tactics employed by Nur al-Din and 
Saladin during the later sixth/twelfth century. 

Baldwin IPs failed siege of Aleppo also raises doubts about the extent to 
which the Frankish polities of the Latin east were fully “integrated” into the 
system of autonomous lordships in Syria during the early sixth/twelfth cen- 
tury. They were partly assimilated into the complicated patchwork of political 


factions, but not totally, and there remained barriers to their full integration. 
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Conclusion: Situating the Crusades 
in Syrian History 


he Crusades in theeast and the protracted conflict they provoked continue 

to be popular subjects in public, political and academic discourse, seem- 
ingly retaining a deep significance in the western and Islamic worlds. Obvious 
parallels have been drawn between the notion of a religiously motivated con- 
flict between Christianity and Islam in bilad al-sham during the Middle Ages 
and developments in the region over the past eighty years. Despite the reso- 
nance associated with these struggles, there remains a divide between Crusade 
historians and specialists of Middle Eastern history regarding the actual signifi- 
cance of Frankish entanglements in the eastern Mediterranean. 

This book set out to provide a more nuanced understanding of the politi- 
cal world of bilad al-sham before and after the advent of the Crusades. In 
doing so, it hoped to reposition the First Crusade and the formation of the 
Latin east within the wider context of Syrian history. In terms of the pre- 
Crusading period, a new chronology has been outlined for the development 
the system of autonomous lordships in Syria, with 452-4/1060-2 identified 
as the point at which Fatimid and Byzantine influence in bilad al-sham under- 
went significant decline. Similarly, a new model for understanding the politi- 
cal dynasties of this period has been proposed, one which cuts across wider 
Byzantine, Fatimid and Seljuq polities. 

There has also been a reassessment of current historical thinking surround- 
ing the extent of Seljuq power in Syria during the late fifth/eleventh and early 
sixth/twelfth centuries. Two related features of Seljuq governance in Syria, 
namely, persistent issues surrounding military campaigns into bilad al-sham 
and the autonomy wielded by the amirs, hindered Seljug attempts to retain and 
expand their influence in the region throughout 463-522/1071-1128. The 


notion that Seljuq potentates or nomadic Türkmen groups had a uniquely 
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disruptive impact upon the political world of bilad al-sham has also been 
called into question. 

Perhaps the most important findings relate to the nature and significance 
of the Crusading conflicts in the east. This may seem like a bold claim, as 
this book covers only some twenty-eight years of the near two hundred-year 
history of the Crusades in the Levant. However, conclusions pertaining to 
the early sixth/twelfth century underpin much of the research on the later 
Crusading periods, in addition to colouring wider definitions and judgements 
relating to Frankish activity in bélad al-sham. 

Concerning the nature of the early Frankish “states”, it is inaccurate to say 
that these western European polities were swiftly ‘assimilated” or ‘integrated’? 
into the patchwork of minor lordships present in bilad al-sham at the end 
of the fifth/eleventh century. Instead, the arrival of the Franks provoked a 
distinct and discernible military reaction from the Syrian political elite, begin- 
ning with the ‘armies of 4/-sham’ that confronted the First Crusaders outside 
Antioch in the summer of 491/1098. During the first three decades of the 
sixth/twelfth century, the Franks were not just another faction in bélad al- 
sham, but a distinct one, who became the target, rather than the beneficiaries, 
of most military alliances. 

In relation to the significance of the formation of the Latin east, this 
book has two main seemingly contradictory conclusions. The first relates to 
underlying political dynamics in northern bilad al-sham. The establishment 
of Frankish potentates at Antioch and Edessa during the First Crusade largely 
reset political dynamics in the region from those that had existed prior to the 
fall of Byzantine Antioch in 477/1084. There are obvious similarities, with 
the Franks inhabiting former Byzantine territories, an ‘autonomous lordship? 
at Aleppo, and intermittent attempts by the Great Seljuq Sultanate and the 
Fatimid Caliphate to assert their authority. This would indicate that whilst 
trying to explain the success of the First Crusade and early Frankish settle- 
ment, historians have perhaps placed too much importance on the polities the 
western Europeans established. 

However, indications that the Franks were viewed as a distinct faction 
supports the notion that the First Crusade in the Levant occasioned a unique 
form of conflict in the region. Although this book has largely failed to discuss 


religious motivations relating to individuals and political groups, it remains 
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possible that this distinction was drawn along ethno-cultural or devotional 
divides. This would support the interpretation of the Crusading conflict as 
a religiously based struggle over the Levant during the early sixth/twelfth 
century, indicating that the significance placed on the conflict in medieval 
history, Mediterranean history and global history is in some way justified. 

Future research on this subject could place more emphasis on the views 
of eastern Christian and Jewish communities in the eastern Mediterranean 
during this tempestuous period of Syrian history. This would provide a more 
holistic ‘Islamicate” perspective, rather than the more limited focus on elite 
‘Islamic’ protagonists who form the focal point of this study. 

Ultimately, this book sets out to refine our understanding of the politi- 
cal world of bilad al-sham encountered by the early Frankish Crusaders and 
settlers, thereby providing a more accurate gauge of the impact of western 
European incursions upon the region. In doing so, it has interrogated the 
current historiographical consensus on three interlocking fronts: the region’s 
underlying political dynamics prior to the Latins’ arrival; the political and 
military reactions to the establishment of Crusader polities; and the initial 
perceptions of the Franks by northern Syria’s established ruling elite. 

Throughout, it has been maintained that in order to better understand the 
nature and significance of the Crusades and the formation of the Latin east, it 
is first necessary to properly appreciate their place within the history of bilad 
al-sham. 


Appendix |: Chronology of Events 


441/1049-S0: Fatimid army unsuccessfully besieged Aleppo. 

444/1052-3: Mirdasid ruler Thimal b. Salih surrendered Aleppo to 
al-Mustansir. 

447/1055-6: Fatimid occupation of Aleppo. 

452/1060: Fatimid defeat at battle of al-Funaydiq. 

454/1062: Thimal b. Salih died and provoked Mirdasid succession crisis. 

457/1065: End of Mirdasid succession crisis. 

461/1068-9: Romanus Diogenes IV?s campaign into northern Syria. 

463/1071: Battle of Manzikert. Alp Arslan’s siege of Aleppo, which forced 
the Mirdasids into Seljuq allegiance. Atsiz captured Ramla, Jerusalem and 
most of Palestine. 

468/1075-6: Atsiz captured Damascus. 

471/1078-9: Failed siege of Damascus by Fatimid commander Nasr al-Dawla 
al-Juyushi, Tutush b. Alp Arslan took control of Damascus. 

472/1080: Aleppo fell under control of the Uqaylid ruler Muslim b. Quraysh 
Sharaf al-Dawla. 

477/1084: Sulayman b. Qutlumush captured Antioch. 

478/1085: Muslim b. Quraysh Sharaf al-Dawla killed during battle against 
Sulayman b. Qutlumush. 

479/1086: Tutush killed Sulayman b. Qutlamush in battle. Malik Shah took 
control of Aleppo, Edessa and Antioch, and appointed Aqsunqur, Buzan 
and Yaghi Siyan as governors of these settlements. 

487/1095: Death of Aqsunqur and Buzan in battle against Tutush. Death of 
Tutush in battle against his nephew Berkyaruq at Isfahan. Ridwan and 
Dugaq took control of Aleppo and Damascus, respectively. 
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491/1098: The First Crusaders defeated the ‘armies of 4/-sham° and captured 
Antioch. The Fatimids recaptured Jerusalem. 

492/1099: The First Crusaders captured Jerusalem and defeated the Fatimids 
at the first battle of Ascalon. 

505/1111: First campaign sent into bilad al-sham by Sultan Muhammad. 

507/1113: Death of Ridwan b. Tutush. 

509/1115: Second campaign sent into brlad al-sham by Sultan Muhammad. 

512/1118: Najm al-Din Il-ghazi took control of Aleppo. 

513/1119: Antiochene defeat against Aleppan forces at the battle of the Field 
of Blood. 

516/1122: Death of Najm al-Din Il-ghazi. 

518/1124-5: Baldwin IPS failed siege of Aleppo. 

518/1125: Aqsunqur al-Bursuqji took control of Aleppo. 

519/1126: Assassination of Agsunqur al-Bursuqji in Mosul. 

522/1128: Zangi took control of Aleppo. The death of Tughtegin. 


Appendix Il: Regnal Dates in Bilad al-sham' 


Major Dynasties 
The Abbasid Caliphate: the Caliphs 


422-67/1031-75: ‘Abd Allah b. al-Qadir al-Qa’im. 
467-87/1075-94: "Abd Allah b. Muhammad al-Muqtadi. 
487-512/1094-1118: Ahmad b. al-Muqtadi al-Mustazhir. 
512-29/1118-35: al-Fadi b. al-Mustazhir al-Mustarshid. 


The Great Seljug Sultanate 


431-55/1040-63: Tughrul (1) Beg, Abu Talib Muhammad b. Mika’il 
b. Seljuq. 

431-52/1040-60: Chagri Beg Dawud b. Mika’il b. Seljug, ruler in Khurasan. 

455-65/1063-73: ‘Adud al-Dawla Abu Shuja Muahammed b. Davud Chagri 
Beg Alp Arslan. 

465-85/1073-92: Malik Shah I b. Alp Arslan, Jalal al-Dawla Mu‘izz al-Din 
Abu 1-Fath. 

485-7/1092-4: Mahmud Ib. Malik Shah, Nasir al-Dunya wa l-Din. 

487-98/1094-1105: Berkyaruk b. Malik Shah, Abu T-Muzaffar Rukn al- 
Dunya wa‘l-Din. 

498-511/1105-18: Muhammad I Tapar b. Malik Shah, Abu Shuja Ghiyath 
al-Dunya wa ?l-Din. 

511-52/1118-57: Ahmad Sanjar b. Malik Shah, Aba Shuja’ Ghiyath al-Dunya 
wa ‘1-Din. 
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Sultans in Iraq and Western Persia 


511-26/1118-32: Mahmud II b. Muhammad I, Abu ‘-Qasim Mughith 
al-Dunya wa ‘Î-Din Jalal al-Dawla. 


The Fatimid Caliphate: the Caliphs 


427-87/1036-94: Ma’add b. al-Zahir, Abu Tamim al-Mustansir. 
487-95/1094-1101: Ahmad b. al-Mustansir, Abu ‘I-Qasim al-Musta'li. 
495-524/1101-30: al-Mansur b. al-Mustali, Abu ‘Ali al-Amir. 


The Fatimid Viziers (with Political Authority) 


467-87/1074-94: Abu I-Najm Badr al-Jamali al-Mustansiri. 
487-515/1094-1121: al-Afdal b. Badr al-Jamali. 


Rulers of Aleppo, Damascus and Mosul 
Aleppo 


433-49/1042-5S7: Thimal b. Salih, Abu ‘Ulwan Muw’izz al-Dawla (first reign). 
449-52/1057-60: Fatimid occupation of Aleppo by Ibn Mulhim. 
452-3/1060-1: Mahmud b. Nasr II, Rashid al-Dawla (frst reign). 
453-4/1061-2: Thimal b. Salih, Abu ‘Ulwan Mu’izz al-Dawla (second 
reign). 

454-7/1062-S: ‘Atiyya b. Salih, Abu Dhu’aba. 
457-68/1065-76: Mahmud b. Nasr II, Rashid al-Dawla (second reign). 
468/1075-6: Nasr b. Mahmud, Abu ‘I-Muzaffar Jalal al-Dawla. 
468-72/1076-80: Sabiq b. Mahmud, Abu Î-Fada’il. 
472-80/1080-7: Muslim b. Quraysh, Abu ‘I-Makarim Sharaf al-Dawla. 
480-7/1087-95: Qasim al-Dawla Aqsunqur. 
487/1095: Tutush b. Alp Arslan, Abu Sa’id Taj al-Dawla. 
488-507/1095-1104: Ridwan b. Tutush, Fakhr al-Mulk. 
507/1113: Alp Arslan al-Akhras b. Ridwan. 

— Atabeg: Lulu”: 507-8/1113-14. 
508-17/1114-23: Sultan Shah b. Ridwan. 

— First atabeg: Lu’lu’: S08-10/1114-16. 

— Second atabeg: Il-ghazi b. Artuq, Najm al-Din: 512-16/1117-22. 
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516-17/1122-3: Sulayman b. ‘Abd al-Jabbar b. Artuq, Badr al-Din. 
517-18/1123-4: Balak b. Bahram b. Artuq, Nur al-Dawla. 
518-21/1125-7: Aqsunqur al-Bursuqi. 

521-41/1128-46: Zangi b. Qasim al-Dawla Agsunqur, ‘Imad al-Din. 


Damascus 


463-71/1070-8: Atsiz b. Uwaq al-Khwarizmi. 
471-88/1078-94: T'utush I b. Alp Arslan, Abu Said T'aj al-Dawla. 
488-97/1095-1104: Duqaq b. Tutush, Abu Nasr Sham al-Muluk. 
— Atabeg: Tughtegin, Zahir al-Din Abu Mansur. 
497/1104: Tutush II b. Dugaq. 
— Atabeg: Tughtegin, Zahir al-Din Abu Mansur. 
497-522/1104-28: Tughtegin, Zahir al-Din Abu Mansur. 
522-6/1128-32: Buri b. Tughtegin, Abu Sa’id Taj al-Muluk. 


Mosul 


442-3/1050-2: Baraka b. al-Muqallad, Abu Kamil Za’im al-Dawla. 

443-53/1052-61: Quraysh b. Abi ‘I-Fafl Badran, Abu ‘-Ma’ali ‘Alam 
al-Din. 

453-78/1061-85: Muslim b. Quraysh, Abu ‘I-Makarim Sharaf al-Dawla. 

478-86/1085-93: Ibrahim b. Quraysh, Abu Muslim. 

486-9/1093-96: ‘Ali b. Muslim. 

489-95/1096-1101: Abu Sa’id Kiwam al-Dawla Kerbogha. 

495-500/1101-6: Jokermesh. 

500/1106: Qilij Arslan I. 

500-2/1106-8: Jawli Sagoa. 

502-7/1108-13: Mawdud b. al-Tuntakin. 

508-9/1114-15: Aqsunqur al-Bursuqi. 

509-15/1115-21: Jayush Beg. 

515-20/1121-6: Aqsunqur al-Bursuqi. 

520-1/1126-7:‘Tzz al-Din Masud b. Aqsunqur. 

521-41/1127-46: Zangi b. Qasim al-Dawla Agsunqur, ‘Imad al-Din. 
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Note 


1. Made with reference to Clifford E. Bosworth, The New Islamic Dynasties: a 
Chronological and Gencalogical Manual (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 
1996), pp. 63-7, 91-2, 185-9, 194-6; El-Azhari, Saljugs, pp. 357-69; Peacock, 


Empire, p. 326; Brett, Empire, pp. 305-7; Hillenbrand, À Muslim Principality, 
pp. 217-20. 


Appendix IIl: Aleppo under Siege 


Year of siege Participants Length of siege 

439/1047-81  Nasir al-Dawla b. Hamdan Not mentioned. 
(Fatimid governor of Damascus) 
and Thimal b. Salih (Mirdasid). 

441/1049-50°  Al-Mustansir’s deputy Amir Not mentioned. 
Rifq against the Mirdasids. 

452/1060-1*  Mahmud b. Nasr against Ibn Not mentioned. 


455/1063* 


456/1063-4 


457/1065 or 
458/1065-G° 


463/1070-17 


Mulhim. 


Mahmud besieged his uncle 
‘Atiyya in Aleppo. 


Mahmud besieged his uncle 
‘Atiyya in Aleppo a second time. 


Mahmud with Ibn Khan’s 
assistance besieged his uncle 


‘Atiyya in Aleppo à third time. 


Seljug Sultan Alp Arslan 
besieged Mahmud. 
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al-‘Azimi gave date of Sha‘ban 
455/30 June-7 August 1063 for 
start of siege. 

Date of Jumada IT 

456/21 April-20 May 1064 
mentioned by Sibt b. al-Jawzi for 


start of siege. 


Ibn al-Adim: 102 days. 


Ibn al-Qalanisi: Tuesday 
17 Jumada 11-23 Rajab 
463/22 March-26 April 1071. 
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Culmination of siege 


Unsuccessful. 


Nasir al-Dawla withdrew from Aleppo after the battle outside the gates. 


Unsuccessful. 
Fatimid force defeated in battle and commanders taken to Aleppo in captivity, 


where Rifq died. 


Unsuccessful. 
Mahmud”s mother opened the city for him through the 4hdath, but the citadel did 
not fall and he had to withdraw. 


Unsuccessful. 
Mahmud withdrew. 


Unsuccessful. 
Mahmud forced to withdraw when defeated by Ibn Khan. 


Successful. 

Mahmud captured the city of Aleppo and ‘Atiyya surrendered the citadel in 
exchange for other settlements. Sibt b. al-Jawzi claimed that ‘Atiyya surrendered ‘due 
to rising costs caused by the harvest’. 


Unsuccessful. 


Mahmud made a settlement with the sultan. 
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Year of siege Participants Length of siege 
467/1074-S%  Türkmen besieged Sabiq b. No date given. 
Mahmud in Aleppo. 
470/1077-8  Tutush besieged Sabiq b. No start date, end-date of Dhu 


471/1078-91° 


472/1079-80 
of 
473/1080-1" 


478/1085-6"° 


479/1086-7"% 


479/1086-7* 


485/1092-3, 
487/1094-55 


Mahmud in Aleppo, possibly on 


two separate occasions. 


Tutush besieged Sabiq b. in 
Aleppo a second or third time. 


Sharaf al-Dawla besieged Sabiq b. 
Mahmud in Aleppo. 


Sulayman b. Qutlumush 
besieged al-Sharif Abu 

“Ala al-Hatiti al-Hashimi in 
Aleppo. 


Sulayman b. Qutlumush 
besieged Aleppo a second time. 


Tutush besieged Aleppo, then 
Malik Shah arrived, causing 
Tutush to withdraw and the city 
and citadel surrendered to the 
sultan. 


Tutush took possession of 


Aleppo. 


?-Qa‘da 470/16 May-14 June 
1078. 

Sibt b. al-Jawzi: one month. 

Ibn al-‘Adim: three months and 
twenty days. 

al-‘Azimi: siege of citadel took 
seven months. 

Ibn al-“Adim: siege of citadel 
took four months from Dhu 
*-Hijja-Rabï'T 473/September 
19-13 May 1081. 

4 Rabiï‘ I-S Rabï'TI 478/30 June 
1085-2 August 1085. 


Not mentioned. 


Not mentioned. 


He entered the city in Shawwal 
486/25 October-23 November 
1093. 
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Culmination of siege 


Unsuccessful. 


Türkmen army paid off. 


Both sieges unsuccessful. 


Unsuccessful. 
Tutush forced to withdraw after some of his troops were defeated in battle to the 


east of Aleppo. 


Successful. 

Sharaf al-Dawla defeated the 4hdath in battle outside the gates and gained access 
to the city through a plot with the r4%5. After besieging Sabiq in the citadel for a 
number of months, they negotiated the surrender of the citadel in exchange for 


other settlements. 


Unsuccessful. 


Sulayman b. Qutlumush forced to withdraw after siege made no progress. 


Unsuccessful. 
Sulayman withdrew to Qinnasrin. 


Unsuccessful. 

Sibt claimed that the people of the city ‘opened the gates for him out of antipathy 

for Ibn al-Hatiti al-Hashimi’. Ibn al Adim claimed that the city did not surrender, 
so he withdrew from Aleppo then returned and his men entered the city via ropes 

from one of the towers arranged by the merchant Ibn ‘Awni al-Halabi. Citadel 


resisted after this. 


Successful. 
Tutush took the city after defeating Agqsunqur, Buzan and Kerbogha in battle. 
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Year of siege Participants Length of siege 

495/1102-3  Bohemond and Tancred of Unspecified. Merely stated that it 
Antioch against Ridwan of lasted for ‘a day or two”. 
Aleppo. 


505/1111"” 


509/1115" 


511/1117-18° 


IST 


51741123 


518/1124-57 


522/1128* 


Army of the Sultan Muhammad 
led by Mawdud of Mosul against 
Ridwan of Aleppo. 


Army of the Sultan Muhammad 
led by Bursuq b. Bursuq, lord of 
Hamadhan against Lu’lw and the 
commander of the zhdath Shams 
al-Khawass. 


Agqsunqur al-Bursuqi and 
Tughtegin against Yaruqtash, 
temporary governor of Aleppo. 


Roger of Salerno, lord of 
Antioch, besieged Timurtash b. 
Il-ghazi in Aleppo. 

Balak b. Bahram against Badr 
al-Dawla Sulayman of Aleppo. 


Frankish coalition led by Baldwin 
IT of Jerusalem with Dubays b. 
Sadaga, lord of Hilla and against 
the inhabitants of Aleppo and 
Agqsunqur al-Bursuqi. 

Joscelyn of Edessa and 
Bohemond IT of Antioch. 


Not mentioned. 


Not mentioned. 


Not mentioned. 


Not mentioned. 


RabïT-Jumada I 
517/29 April-27 June 1123. 


Agsunqur al-Bursuqi took 
control of Aleppo in Dhu7I-Hijja 
518/9 January-6 February 1125. 


Not mentioned. 
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Culmination of siege 


Unsuccessful. 
Bohemond and Tancred learnt of an attack by Anwashtikin al-Danishmandid 
against some Frankish troops near Maltiyya, and they moved off to engage him. 


Unsuccessful. 
Ridwan locked the gates against the sultan”’s army, who had expected his 
cooperation. They then withdrew. 


Unsuccessful. 
Bursuq b. Bursuq asked the Aleppan’s to surrender, but they instead sent to Il-ghazi 
and Tughtegin to request assistance, who sent reinforcements. The sultan’s army 


then moved away to Hama. 


Unsuccessful. 
The notables of Aleppo refused to accept Aqsunqur al-Bursuqji as governor and his 
siege failed. 


Unsuccessful. 
The people of Aleppo came to terms with the Franks ‘on the basis of sharing the 
produce of their estates at the gates of Aleppo”. 


Successful. 
Balak b. Bahram besieged the settlement closely, prevented any supplies entering the 
city and burnt the crops. Sulayman surrendered after one-two months. 


Unsuccessful. 
Agqsunqur al-Bursuqi, lord of Mosul, relieved the city after the inhabitants 


surrendered the city to him. 


Unsuccessful. 
The people of Aleppo paid Joscelyn of Edessa and Zangi arrived before Bohemond 
IT could begin his siege. 
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Notes 


. IATH,IX, 549; IAD ZH, I, pp. 264-5; IM, p. 6. 

. al‘Azimi, p. 339; IATH, IX, 549; IAD ZH, I, 265-6; IM, pp. 9-10. 

. IQ, pp. 150-1; al-‘Azimi, p. 344; SJ, XII, 377-8; IAD ZH, I, 276. 

. IQ, p.154 al Azimi, p. 345; IATH, X, 24; SJ, XII, 414. 

. IQ, p.155; al“ Azimi, pp. 345-6; SJ, XII, 421. 

. IQ, p. 156; al‘Azimi, p. 346; SJ, XII, 435; IAD ZH, I, 297. 

. IQ, pp. 167-8; al“ Azimi, pp. 348-9; IATH, X, 64 SJ, XII, 480-1; IAD ZH, II, 

19-23; ME, pp. 131-2. 
. SJ, XIII, 72-3; IAD BH, IX, 4078. 
9. IQ, pp. 181-2; al-‘Azimi, p. 350. 

10. SJ, XII, 114-15; IAD ZH, IL, 57. 

11. al“Azimi, p. 351; IATH, X, 114-15; SJ, XIIL, 121-2; IAD ZH, IT, 68-73; MS, 
p. 615; ME, pp. 151-2. 

12. IQ, p. 192; al-‘Azimi, p. 353; SJ, XIII, 165-6, 169; AD ZH, IT, 90-1, 95—6. 

13. IQ, p.194 al Azimi, pp. 3534; SJ, XIII, 177; IAD ZH, II, 96. 

14. IQ, pp. 1945; al“ Azimi, pp. 353-4; SJ, XIII, 177; IAD ZH, II, 98-101; ME, 
p- 154. 

15. IQ, pp. 206-9; al-“Azimi, p. 355; IATH, X, 232-4; SJ, XIII, 226; IAD ZH, II, 
110. 

16. IAD ZH, IL 144-5. 

17. al“Azimi, p. 365; IATH, X, 486-7; SJ, XIII, 328, 332-3; AD ZH, I 159-G0; 
AA, pp. 81215. 

18. al-“Azimi, p. 367; IATH, X, 509-10; SJ, XIII, 375. 

19. IQ, p. 316; al-‘Azimi, p. 367. 

20. al“Azimi, pp. 369-7; IATH, X, 553-4. 

21. IQ, p. 332; al“ Azimi, p. 372; IATH, X, 611; IAD ZH, I, 211-13. 

22. IQ, pp. 3378; al‘Azimi, pp. 374-5; IATH, X, 623-4; IAD ZH, II, 221-8; MS, 
p. 640; FC, pp. 749-S1; FC trans., pp. 272-3; WT, I, p. 603; WT trans., II, 
pp. 21-3. 

23. IQ, pp. 347-8; al-‘Azimi, p. 377; IATH, X, 649-51; IAD ZH, II, 240; MS, p. 651; 

Bar Habraeus, Chronography, p.253. 
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Appendix IV: Damascus under Siege 


Year of siege 


Participants 


Length of siege 


Outcome of siege 


463/1070-1! 


464/1071-2? 


467/1074-S 
or 
468/1075-6° 


470/1077-8 
or 
471/1078-9* 


475/1082-3, 
476/1083-4° 


478/1085-6° 


Atsiz b. Uvaq 
against unnamed 


deputy. 


Nawakiya 
Türkmen against 


unnamed deputy. 


Atsiz takes 
Damascus from 
Amir Razin 
al-Dawla. 

Nasr al-Dawla 
al-Juyushi against 
Atsiz. 


Sharaf al-Dawla 
against Tutush. 


Egyptian army 
against Tutush. 


Ibn al-Qalanisi: 
‘He did this for 
several years 


every spring.” 


Not mentioned. 


Not mentioned. 


Not mentioned. 


Not mentioned. 


Not mentioned. 


2$I 


Unsuccessful. 


Unsuccessful. 


Successful. 


The city surrendered 


following successive 
sieges. 
Unsuccessful. 
The city was relived 
by Tutush, who 
then took control 


ofit. 


Unsuccessful. 


Unsuccessful. 
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Year of siege Participants Length of siege  Outcome of siege 


488/10967 Ridwan against Ibn al-Qalanisi:  Unsuccessful. 
Duqaq. siege ended in 
Dhu 1-Hijja 489/ 
December 1096. 


Notes 


1. IQ, pp. 166-7; SJ, XII, 486. 

2. SJ, XIIL 28. 

3. IQ, pp. 174-5; al“ Azimi, p. 349; ATH, X, 99-100; SJ, XIII, 85-6; IAD ZH, II, 
46; IM, pp. 42-3. 

4. IQ, p. 174; al-‘Azimi, p. 350; IATH, X, 111; SJ, XIII, 114; LAD ZH, I, 65; IM, 
p.45; MS, p. 615. 

S. IQ, pp. 187-8; al“Azimi, p. 352; IATH, X, 126-7; IAD ZH, IL, 81-2. 

6. al-“Azimi, p. 353; IATH, X, 145. 

7. IQ, p. 215; al“ Azimi, p. 358; IATH, X, 247-8; SJ, XIII, 237-8. 
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